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Timing and amount still not settled 



*‘Syv 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
‘.N [private employer?' yesterday 
Agreed unanimously after a three- 
^jur meeting with the Histadrut to 
f^iay an advance on. the next cost-of- 
V- 'iving increase due early next year. 

. But there was' no agreement on 
’.;'be amount, or when the payment 
ivUl.be made. The difference 

- reportedly is some 2 per cent, witff" 
.’ .^'he Histadrut wanting 16-17 per 
V-jent, and the employers offering 13- 

4 per cent.. 

The meeting was held between 

- jegotiatrng teams headed-by 
:-listadrut trade-union department 
’':fead Yisrael Kessar and Uzi 
■v ilatanel. head of the labour depart¬ 
ment of-the Coordinating Commit- 


on C-o-L advance 


lee of Economic Organizations. 

During the session, Kessar 
pointed out that the last. C-o-L in¬ 
crease, paid, at the beginning of this 
month, has already been eaten up, 
and that an advance should be paid 
as soon as possible. 

Natanel countered by saying that 
the advance will - be paid, but he 
declined to be pinned down to an 
exact date or sum. He pointed out, 
however, that employers would be 
hard-pressed to pay the advance 
due to * inflation and the drop in 
sales. It was decided that a special 
committee be set up tp seek agree¬ 
ment on the size and date of pay¬ 
ment. 

Histadrut secretary-general 


Yerobam Mcshel yesterday an¬ 
nounced that he would be schedul¬ 
ing a meeting today with Ell 
. Hurwitz, head of the coordinating 
committee, in an effort to thrash out 
an agreement. Meshel said he 
would demand a 17 per cent ad¬ 
vance, and if it is not forthcoming, 
the Histadrut will take appropriate 
steps to pressure the employers. 

Hurwitz said that, according to 
the data at his disposal, there has 
been no erosion whatsoever in 
workers' take-home pay in 
November, so no advance will be 
paid early in December, although 
one might be paid later in the month 
to compensate the workers for 
higher prices in December. 


Suspect held in rape-murder 


By ROBERT ROSENBERG 
A 40-year-old Jerusalem man was 
rrested last night on suspicion of 
iving raped and beaten a 17-year- 
Jd girl in the capital last week, 
fusing her death yesterday mom- 
ig- 

;; Police said the man was arrested 
; : n the basis of a description of the 
Assailant given by the victim shortly 
r efore she died. He was previously 
cquainted with the girl, it was 
sported. 

Found last Thursday night by a 
amp fire apparently built by the 
' atpist, Maya Zinger died at Ein 
•lerem’s Hadassah Hospital, barely 
kilometre from where the as- 
ailnni beat her unconscious before 
: ossing her into the fire. 


A member of Kibbutz. Eilon 
studying in a Jerusalem high school, 
she apparently was picked up hitch¬ 
hiking by a man she told police was 
in his late 30s or early 40s. 

Police yesterday morning set up a 
special investigating team headed 
by Inspector Danny Shemesh. 

According to police sources, the 
girl was beaten on the head, and 
torso both with fists and with a. 
sharp object. She was probably un¬ 
conscious when thrown onto the 
fire, but her screams when she 
awoke alerted a nearby Hadassah 
Hospital guard who brought her to 
the hospital. 

She died of injuries to her head, 
hospital officials informed police. 
An autopsy will be conducted. 


A vision of Gog and Magog 

By ASHER WALLF1SH and ROBERT ROSENBERG 
\ , The war of Gog and Magog will break out tomorrow, according to 
- Jewish mystics, who began pilgrimages last week to the Machpela Cave 
in Hebron to ask the Patriarch Abraham to intercede with the Almighty. 
Early last Wednesday morning three ultra-Orthodox Jews asked the 

• IDF guards for special permission to go down to the tomb or Abraham. 
■ The}’ said they had come to pray urgently, because the cataclysm would 
: take’ place on November 29. according to a dream one of them had had 

the day before. They prayed until after 4 a.m., when they ended their 
supplication and rode back to Jerusalem. 

"Thursday some 25 supplicants came to the Machpela Cave with 
the same errand and they wept and prayed at Abraham's tomb. 

• One of this group said he was connected with the Hassidic stream 
. founded by Rabbi Nachman of Breslau. 

Gog and Magog are mentioned in Ezekiel 38-39 in the vision of the 
; end of days, where the prophet describes the war of the Lord against 
“Gog. of the land of Magog, the chier prince of Meshech and Tubal.” 
The events are lo occur after the ingathering of Israel, and the 
■rebuilding of Jerusalem, when Gog and his people will attack from the 
north, according to the Bible. 

' One kabbalist contacted last night by The Jerusalem Post scoffed at the 
supplicants' attempts to “intervene with prayer to prevent Gog and 
Magog.” 

^ The rabbi of the Western Wall, Yehuda Getz, said that “any real kab- 
^lisl" would not be seeking to prevent the cataclysm, but rather 
'praying “to ha>len" it. ostensibly because of the subsequent arrival of 
-the Messiah. 


Real value of 
wages could 
fall 25%, 
says Orgad 

Jerusalem Post Staff 

The real value of wages could 
drop 25 per cent by the end of next 
month if no cost-of-living advance is 
paid, Finance Minister Yigal 
Cohen-Orgad told the cabinet 
yesterday. . 

Cohen-Orgad's statement came 
in reaction to a proposal from 
Energy Minister Yitzhak Moda'i to 
change the system of cost-of-living 
payments. 

Moda'i met Cohen-Orgad before 
yesterday's cabinet meeting and 
proposed that workers be paid in an 
advance on account of January's C- 
o-L compensation and that the 
system of payment of the allowance 
be reformed. 

Moda'i suggested that workers 
should receive immediate, partial 
compensation every time' the 
Consumer Price Index rises 
significantly. 

Cohen-Orgad asked Moda'i not 
to raise his proposal at the cabinet 
meeting. ..Moda’f... did^prOposc.K: 
however, and Vas told' by acting 
Prime Minister David Levy that the 
government would respect existing 
agreements. 

No decision on the agreement 
and the demand for an advance pay¬ 
ment was taken at the meeting. 

Levy said an agreement between 
the Histadrut and the employers 
was probably “around the corner,” 
so there was no sense in the cabinet 
taking a decision which could con¬ 
flict with what the employers may 
conctude tomorrow. 

Cohen-Orgad said he understood 
(Continued on Page 2, CoL 5) 



Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir bids farewell yesterday at Ben-Gurion 
Airport to Deputy Premier David Levy, who is (Tiling in for Shamir 
during bis trip to the U.S. lYa'acev Kuui 

Israel holds Syria liable 
for safety of all prisoners 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The Defence Ministry yesterday 
warned Syria that, as the country 
which fully controls the terrorists, 

Israel holds it responsible to for the 
safety of Israeli prisoners. Israel 
reminded Syria of the fact that there 
are also Syrian and terrorist 
prisoners in Israeli hands. Israel ex¬ 
pects that the Syrians will take all 
the necessary steps to guarantee the 
safety of Israeli PoWs. 

The warning was in response to a 
statement by an official of Jibril's 
Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine-General Command, who 
said yesterday that two Israeli 
prisoners held by the group will be 
tried by a “military court” and 


could be executed. 

The official, known as Abu Abed, 
said the Libyan- and Syrian-backed 
group is still hoping to exchange the 
two Israelis. 

However, he said, the PFLP-GC 
planned to “take them to a military 
court on charges they fought the 
Arabs, and entered an Arab land. If 
the court says to execute them, we 
will execute them." 

He did not say where or when the 
“court” would be convened nor 
who would act as judges. He also 
would not say why such a threat was 
being made only 15 months after the 
two were captured or if contacts on 
a possible exchange were continu¬ 
ing. 


Shots fired at IDF convoy 


By MENAHEM HOROWITZ 
METULLA. — An Israel Defence 
Forces convoy came under light- 
arms fire last night two kilometres 
southwest of Nabatiya. No one was 
hurt, and the IDF returned the fire. 
.jLwas the .firs* -ilme rise. IDF 
come under fire in several days. ”/ , 
IDF officers meanwhile met 
yesterday with local notables in an 
attempt lo find employment for 
some of the released Ansar 
detainees. Many of them have 
returned lo their former jobs at the 


Tyre and Sidon ports and at other 
locations. Several hundred have 
already left South Lebanon for the 
north, out of the Israeli-controlled 
area. 

Military sources in South 
yesfe-rhy iba.v of the 
, /Vl ,«00 detainees who passed 
■'“through the Ansar camp, only 55 
were re-arrested after being 
released. This, they said, indicated 
that only a very small number of 
released detainees niterned to ter¬ 
rorist activity. 


Jemayel leaves for Rome, Washington 

BEIRUT (Reuter). — President sponsored Lebanese-Israeli troop- 
Amin Jemayel left for Rome yester- withdrawal agreement, 
day at the start of a tour which will 

also lake him to Washington for Jemayel will meet with President 
talks on the fate of the U.S.- Reagan on Thursday. 


Shamir and Reagan meet today 

U.S. and Israel 

play down talk 
of ‘new era’ 


By WOLF BUTZER 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
WASHINGTON. — U.S. and 
Israeli officials yesterday sought 
to avoid raising expectations 
that the two countries are on the 
verge of a new chapter in their 
relationship, on the eve of talks 
between Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir and President Ronald 
Reagan. 

The officials were projecting 
an upbeat assessment, but were 
clearly trying to dampen 
speculation that Reagan and 
Shamir will necessarily resolve 
all outstanding U.S.-lsraeli 
issues. 

Shamir, who was scheduled to 
land here last night after midnight 
Israel time, is to meet with Reagan 
this morning at the White House for 
the first of two sessions. The presi¬ 
dent is hosting a working luncheon 
for Shamir tomorrow. 

In between (hose meetings. 
Shamir and Defence Minister 
Moshe Arens have several hours of 
discussions with Secretary of Stale 
George Shultz, Secretary of 
Defence Caspar Weinberger, 
National Security Adviser Robert 


McFarlane, special Middle East en¬ 
voy Donald Rumsfeld and other 
senior U.S. officials. 

Israeli officials yesterday said 
those working meetings are likely to 
continue tomorrow afternoon, even 
after the second Reagan-Shamir 
meeting. 

“We just have ,t lot to talk 
about.” one Israeli official said. 
'"Important decisions have to be 
reached this week." 

U.S. officials said the president, 
who was returning to Washington 
from his Thanksgiving holiday 
weekend in California, had reached 
some conclusions about how far his 
administration was prepared to go 
in bolstering U.S.-lsraeli economic, 
military, strategic and political ties. 
But the Americans were still 
light lipped about releasing specific 
details. 

Israeli officials were generally 
pleased by what they heard this past 
week in (he preparatory' discussions 
with their American counterparts. 
But the Israeli officials are still un¬ 
certain about several important 
areas of future U.S. policy toward 
Israel and the Arab countries. 

U.S. officials said last night that 
Reagan would personally decide on 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. 4) 


Shamir: Israel keeping 
a sharp eye on Syria 


Israel is watching developments 
in Syria closely, Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir said yesterday at 
Ben-Gurion Airport before leaving 
for the U.S. He said that the general 
Syrian situation would be discussed 
in his*, meetings with President 
Reagad* 

Leaving with Defence Minister 
Arens for an official visit, Shamir 
said that the two would be discuss¬ 
ing matters of mutual interest with 
their American counterparts. Israel 
and the U.S. have the same interests 
in the Middle East and both 
countries are working to advance 
peace and stability in the region. He 
said that the talks would seek to ex¬ 
tend the cooperation between Israel 
and the U.S. in many fields. 

A nolher topic for discussion 


would be ways of strengthening the 
Israeli economy and improving its 
deterrent posture, because Israel is 
a factor for peace and stability in 
the Middle East. 

Asked about the possibility or 
Jordan's King Hussein joining the 
peace process. Shamir said that 
ways of advancing peace would be 
discussed, and it was possible the 
two countries would decide on joint 
further steps. 

The prime min isle: and defence 
minister were seen off at the airport 
by cabinet ministers, the Knesset 
Speaker, political leaders and their 
families. 

Some 50 members of the Parents 
Against Silence organization 
demonstrated outside the airport in 
favour of an IDF withdrawal from 
Lebanon, (him) 


^ssad on TV, but speculation continues 


By DAYTD BERNSTEIN 
Post M ideas! Affairs Reporter 
and agencies 


Syrian President Hafez Assad is 
:ported to have met yesterday with 
gders of his ruling Ba'ath Parly in 
•amascus to discuss slate and party 
lattcrs. 

The report, carried by the official 
vrian Arab News Agency (SANA). 
>me5 amid rumours that Assad, 
ho has not been seen in public for 
Mrly two weeks, is seriously ill. 

The official reason for his 
isence is that he is recuperating 
om an appendectomy. 

Syrian state TV carried pictures 
Assad at what they said was 
■sierday’s Ba'ath Party meeting, 
he announcer said the local media 


wished to counter rumours and 
show that Assad was healthy. But 
questions remained concerning the 
veracity of the reports. 

Assad's extended failure to ap¬ 
pear In public has fuelled rumours 
that his sudden incapacitation 
earlier this month owed its cause to 
something more serious than appen¬ 
dicitis. Observers point out that 
recuperation from an appendix 
operation would not have kept him 
out of action for more than three or 
four days — particularly at a time of 
important political developments, 
including last weekend's truce 
between PLO loyalists and rebels in 
Tripoli. 

At the same lime, there have 
been no indications of tightened in¬ 


ternal security or any other move in 
Syria that would suggest that the 
country is on the verge of a 
leadership crisis. Yesterday's army 
maneuvers in Syria, which were 
observed by Defence Minister 
Mustafa TIass — one of the possible 
contenders for power should Assad 
leave the political scene in Syria — 
appear to have been routine and un¬ 
connected with Assad's health. 

The SANA report, which seems 
to have been deliberately intended 
to scotch the rumours about Assad, 
said that the party leadership stres¬ 
sed during the meeting that Syria is 
on the “right political course, and is 
determined to carry on Syria's cur¬ 
rent policies.” 

It was not clear if the meeting 


was held in Assad's hospital room 
or somewhere else, or who attended 
the meeting. 

In Jerusalem, a Foreign Ministry 
official is reported to have briefed 
foreign newsmen on the situation in 
Syria, stressing that while he was 
unable to comment chi yesterday's 
reports in Israel’s afternoon papers 
that Assad was either dead or dying, 
Israel is watching the situation 
“very closely.” 

Assad's appearance on television 
caused a shooting spree by 
celebrating soldiers and security 
men throughout Damascus. 

Heavy machine-gun fire shook 
buildings, tracer bullets arched 
through the sky and small-arms fire 
boomed through the streets. 


Madrid airport 


183 killed in jetliner crash near 


A DR ID (AP). — A Boeing 747 
tliner of Colombia's Avianca 
irlines crashed and exploded into 
tmes yesterday on approach to 
Madrid's Barajas Airport, killing 
»3 people. 

^"Airport officials said 11 people 
■^fivived, four of them with serious 
^juries. 

...Avianca officials said the jumbo 
’,1,-which was on its way fron Paris 
2 1 Bogota with stops in Madrid and 
fracas, was carrying 170 pas¬ 


sengers with a crew of 20 and Four 
other crewmen who were aboard 
but not on duty. 

“It was like 1 was in another 
world, because I continued Walking* 
and walking. 1 didn’t know what to 
do. All was so fast that it was impos¬ 
sible to explain,” said Carmen 
Novo, of Venezuela, one of the sur¬ 
vivors hospitalized in Madrid. 

She said the plane was full of 
smoke when “I saw a man who 
began to break a window of the 


plane with his feet and I helped him, 
and when the window was broken 
we both left the plane and began to 
run. I swallowed a lot of smoke and 
now my chest aches but I feel well.” 

Many of the victims were French 
and German nationals who had 
boarded the plane in Paris. 

A Spanish Transport Ministry 
spokesman said an Investigation 
into the crash would be undertaken. 

Among the victims were Peruvian 
writer Manuel Scorza, and Angel 


Hama, an Uruguayan writer, and 
his wife, Argentine writer and arts 
critic Marta Traba. 

Officials said they were speaking 
with lhe captain of the plane, Tulio 
Hernandez, and the co-pilot, 
Edgard Ramirez. 25 minutes before 
landing, when the plane was flying 
at 1.000 metres apd the weather was 
clear. 

They said that about 20 minutes 
later, the plane crashed near the vil¬ 
lage of Mejorada del Campo. 


Settlers won’t be charged for removing pylons 


By DAVID RICHARDSON 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Jerusalem District Attorney 
iSher Palgi has decided not to bring 
targes against several Kiryat Arba 
KkicrHs who are thought to be 
sponsible for tearing down 
leclriciiy pylons belonging to the 
tunicipaliiy of Hebron. 

“In mv opinion, there is no public 
iiercst in bringing them to trial,” 
•tjgi said yesterday. 

The settlers are suspected oT tcar- 
n E down four electricity pylons 
reeled last January by the Hebron 
nuniclpaliiy on land over which it 
,a d jurisdiction. The pylons were 
*ari of a line supplying current to 


homes in a nearby area known as 
Givat Harsina. 

The settlers claimed at the time 
that the pylons were erected illegal¬ 
ly in an area they had jurisdiction 
over, but they admitted privately 
that this was part ofa larger struggle 
over their demands for the expan¬ 
sion of Jewish settlement inside 
Hebron itself. Settlement had been 
halted late last year by an interim 
injunction issued by the High Court 
of Justice at the request of the Arab 
municipality. 

The municipality re-erected the 
pylons, but they were lorn down 
again on January 8. The next day 
the municipality lodged a complaint 


with the local police. 

On January 10, a member of the 
Kiryat Arba" local authority ap¬ 
peared on television and admitted 
settlers were responsible for the 
damage. 

Since then, Jerusalem advocate 
A.rnold Spaer. who was acting as the 
municipality’s legal representative, 
conducted a lengthy and at times 
one-sided correspondence with the 
police and the Judea and Samaria 
Civil Administration's legal adviser. 
Only when Spaer threatened to peti¬ 
tion the High Court of Justice was 
some progress in the investigation 

noticeable. 

On April 4. three months after the 


complaint was lodged, police in¬ 
vestigator Eli Mizrahi appeared at 
the mayor’s office for the first time 
and said he wanted to question him 
about die pylons. However, the en¬ 
suing interview concerned only the 
still pending petition before the 
High Court of Justice. 

Mizrahi said subsequently that 
since he was dealing with both cases 
“he became confused" during his 
questioning of the mayor. 

Eventually the case was referred 
to Palgi. who informed Spaer at the 
end of Iasi month that he saw no 
public interest in bringing the set¬ 
tlers to trial. 

(Continued on Page 2, CoL 3) 
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Gazetting delay keeps mayors-elect from office 


By AARON SITTNER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The Interior Ministry >esterda> 
admitted (hat a delay has occurred 
in gazetting the results of the recent 
municipal elections in Rexhumot. 
the official gazette. By law. newly 
elected mayors and councillors do 
not take office until appearance of 
the election results in Rexhumot. 

"Yes there has been a time lag in 
reporting the final results to the 
Justice Ministry for publication in 
Rexhumot." the ministry spokesman 
said last night. “But there is a good 
reason for the delay: our 
elections department went over the 
147 official protocols with a fine- 
tooth comb, to double-check and 
triple-check the propriety of the 
eligible votes cast, and the rejection 


of disqualified ballots. 

“Most of the resuhs have by now 
been foru arded to the Rexhumot 
editorial offices, and we estimate 
that the> will be published within a 
week. Once they are published, any 
candidate has two weeks to appeal 
against the results as we report 
them," 

Meanwhile, interior Ministry 
dircctor-General Haim Kubersky 
vcslcrdav ordered all of the 
ministry's district representatives to 
report immediately any violations of 
the Local Authorities Law by- 
mayors or local authority heads 
defeated in the elections, but still 
serving until publication of the of¬ 
ficial results. 

Kubersky acted after receiving 
reports that some municipal chief 


executives have approved for 
themselves and close aides retire¬ 
ment and other benefits "so exces¬ 
sive that they deviate sharply from 
the guidelines published by the 
ministry scxeral months ago." 

Though he refused to identify the 
officials suspected of being over- 
aenerous in these matters. 
Kubersky emphasized that the law 
permits the ministry to sue the 
violators for misappropriation of 
funds. 

him adds: 

Meanwhile, the High Court of 
Justice yesterday ordered Interior 
Minister Yosef Burg to explain 
within 15 days why the victor in the 
Rishon Lezion mayoralty race is not 
yet in office. 

At the court session, the state 


representative promised that 
Rexhumot publication of the results, 
enabling Mcir Niizan to take over 
from defeated Hanania Gibstein. 
will take place by the end of the 
week. If this indeed occurs, court 
President Mehr Shamgar .ruled, the 
state will not have to respond to the 
order. 

in his petition. Niizan challenged 
the delay, saying that the law re¬ 
quires immediate publication of 
local election results and that he 
should have taken office on Oc¬ 
tober 30. He also asked for an order 
cancelling what he alleged were 
improper appointments and other 
measures carried out since then. 
But the court declined any action 
on the request, saying that he must 
first apply to the Interior Ministry. 


Chile’s FM pays official call 
to gov’t office in E Jerusalem 


IDF braces for 1947 partition anniversary 


By DAVID RICHARDSON 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The IDF has beefed up its forces 
in the West Bank to meet an¬ 
ticipated unrest tomorrow, the an¬ 
niversary of the 1947 UN decision 
on the partition of Palestine, which 
has been a traditional day of protest 
in the area. 

The additional forces are to be 


deployed in usual trouble spots such 
as the refugee camps that straddle 
main roads and the towns of 
Haihoui and Nablus. In addition, 
the army will mount lookout posts 
and use video and still cameras to 
record demonstrations to facilitate 
indentification. arrest and trial of 
stone-throwers and inciters. 

The new- measures follow a series 


of meetings between leaders of 
West Bank settlements and the new 
OC Central Command Aluf Amnon 
Shahuk. and a meeting the settlers 
held last Friday with Prime Minister 
Shamir. 

The settlers claim that the new 
methods would not have been 
adopted had it not been for their 
threats to demonstrate and if neces¬ 


sary. to mount their own security 
patrols. They charge that the rock- 
throwing is intolerable and that it 
harms efforts to bring more non- 
ideological settlers into the area. 

Two Israelis were slightly injured 
yesterday by rocks when buses in 
which they were travelling were at¬ 
tacked. Minor incidents were also 
recorded. 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Acting Prime Minister David 
Levy will meet Chile Foreign 
Minister Miguel Schweitzer Walters 
at the Prime Minister’s Bureau in 
(he Knesset building this afternoon. 

Walters paid an unprecedented 
visit (for a foreign minister on an of¬ 
ficial calO to the East Jerusalem of¬ 
fice of Acting Foreign Minister 
Moshe Nissim at the Justice 
Ministry building on Saleh e-Din 
Street yesterday. 

Earlier Walters met at the 
Foreign Ministry with Deputy 
Foreign Minister Yehuda Ben-Meir 
and other top ministry officials. 

Ben-Meir raised the matter of 
Nazi war criminal Walter Rauff, 
whose extradition had been re¬ 
quested by West Germany. The 
visitor explained that the extradi¬ 
tion had net been granted because 
of the statute of limitations. 

Ben-Meir suggested that a statute 
of limitations for Nazi war criminals 


. is unacceptable and Waiters agreed 
to meet again with the Foreign 
Ministry’s legal adviser, Ehakrui 
Rubinstein, on the matter. 

After Prime Minister Shamir and 
Defence Minister Arens fiew to 
New York and Washington yester¬ 
day morning. Levy became acting 
prime minister because of his func¬ 
tion os deputy pnrac minister Nis- 
sim became acting foreign mifustci* 
when he donned Shamir's second** 
hat. Communications Minister*** 
Mordechai Zipori became acting 1 
defence minister. ? 

The moment the plane took off. v . 
the three stand-ins arranged brief- 1 
ings to prepare themselves for their 
temporary duties. Zipori closeted 
himself with the Chief of Staff 
Rav-Aluf Moshe Levy; Nissim look 
aside David Kimche the director- ' 
general of the Foreign Ministry 
and Levy notified the Print*- 
Minister's Bureau staff of hi* 
whereabouts, in case of urgent 
business. 



Changes introduced in bid 
to halt massive power cuts 
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Families of two slain Arabs urge Arens to charge soldiers 
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THE WEATHER 


Forecast: Partly cloudy 

Yesterday's Yesterday’s Today's 



HannBtv 

Mln-Mn 

M«* 

Jerusalem 

30 

10-18 

18 

Golan 

44 

11 — 18 

18 

Nahariya 

58 

10-22 

22 

Safad 

57 

11-15 

T? 

Haifa Port 

58 

10-22 

22 

Tiberius 

58 

11-23 

24 

Nazareth 

_ 

12-21 

21 

Alula 

49 

12-23 

24 

Shorn ron 

SO 

9-20 

20 

Td Aviv 

69 

10-21 

21 

B-G Airport 

65 

13—22 

22 

Jericho 

41 

12-25 

25 

Gaza 

45 

12—21 

22 

Beersheba 

49 

14—22 

22 

Mat 

43 

11-26 

26 


SOCIAL & PERSONAL 




The Dr. Jack Zackler Memorial 
Scholarship in Public or Com¬ 
munity Health was awarded last 
week under .the auspices • or - 
Na-’araat. to Batya Sarov, doctoral-- 
candidate. aL Ben-Gurion Univer¬ 
sity. "The* terentony ‘■took -place - at 
Merkaz Kupat Holim in the 
presence of Esther Zackler, Eli 
Zackler, Na'amat secretary-general 
Masha Lubelsky, Dr. Lechayim 
Nagan, dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine at Ben-Gurion Univer¬ 
sity, friends and co-workers at 
Kupat Holim. Sarov's reasearch is 
on the epidemiology of hepatitis 
type B, its modes of transmission in 
infancy within families and tran¬ 
smission of hepatitis among Israeli 
children. 


By DAVID RICHARDSON 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The families of two young Arabs 
shot dead by security forces in 
Tulkarm two weeks ago have writ¬ 
ten to Defence Minister Moshe 
Arens demanding that those respon¬ 
sible be charged with murder. 

In a letter drafted on their behalf 
by Jerusalem advocate Felicia 
Langer. the families of Amer 


Six returned 
soldiers go 
through tests 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The six recently returned Israel 
Defence Forces prisoners yesterday 
began a series of medical and psy¬ 
chological examinations and 
debriefings at an undisclosed IDF 
rest and recreation centre. 

The six. who will be allowed to 
see their families during this period, 
are expected to remain in the centre 
for at least 10 days. Only after this 
period.wiII.it be decided where they 
are 40 be posted. A senior source 
said that they will probably .remain 
within the Nahal pioneer corps but 
will not be sent to combat duty. 

The source dismissed a report 
yesterday that the six will not face 
trial or other disciplinary 
proceedings for being taken 
prisoner as a result of apparent 
carelessness. He pointed out that as 
long as the two remaining members 
of the outpost taken prisoner are 
still being held — by Ahmed Jibril’s 
group — any talk of disciplinary 
proceedings is premature. 


Muhammed SaJame Radwan, 19. 
and Ibrahim Abdu Bishara. 23. 
charge that the two men were shot 
in the chest after being trapped in 
the enclosed courtyard of a 
building. 

Langer, who visited the scene of 
the shooting, said that witnesses she 
spoke to told her that there was no 
struggle or violence in the courtyard 
prior to the shooting. It was clear 


that the two men had been shot in¬ 
side the courtyard since no blood 
hud been found on the path from 
the road to the yard, she said. 

“In view of the above it appears 
that the death of the two men was 
caused intentionally by IDF soldiers 
or members of the Border Police 
without any justification, legal or 
otherwise, when those guilty were 
confident that nothing would hap¬ 


pen to them because they were 
protected by their uniforms,** 
Langer wrote. 

Military sources said yesterday 
that the commander of the Border 
Police had appointed a senior team 
to investigate the shooting. No in¬ 
terim findings have vet been 
prepared and no date has been 
given for the conclusion of the in¬ 
vestigation. 



By DAVID BUDGE 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The Electric Corporation has in¬ 
stituted changes in its network to try 
to prevent nationwide power cuts, 
the company's spokeswoman said 
yesterday. 

She said details of the alterations 
were reported u> Energy Minister 
Yitzhak Moda'i on Friday and were 
instrumental in causing him to 
cancel his demand to close one of 
the 300 megawatt coal-fired 
generators which was reportedly 
responsible for the breakdown 
earlier this month. 

At the time of the power cut 
earlier this month, the two 
generating units at Hadera were 
producing a total of more than 550 mg 
— nearly 60 per cent of the 
country 's entire power needs at that 
time — when one of the units suf¬ 
fered a technical failure. Other 


generators operating at reduced 
power due to the lack of demand 
were unable to carry the load, and 
the whole system shut down. 

The spokeswoman said that the 
corporation had revised its load¬ 
shedding system, whereby coif*, 
sumers are cut ofT for a short period 
to prevent the network becoming 
overloaded. 

One of the main results of this 
had been to reduce the generating 
capacity at Hadera. while at the 
same time increasing that of the oil- 
fired stations. This would result :r 
an increase in electricity production 
costs because coal is cheaper than 
oil. but it should ensure greater 
reliability, she said. 

The spokeswoman said that the 
various changes had been 
implemented following initial 
finding of the corporation's own :rr-• 
quiry into the breakdown. 
routine maintenance. 


Electric Coup, engineers seek pay hike 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. — The Electric Corpora¬ 
tion's 1.500 engineers and techni¬ 
cians arc demanding pay rises of 2-3 
per cent, in line with the rise they al¬ 
lege has been received by senior ad¬ 
ministrative staff in the form of in¬ 
creased car allowances. 

The engineers and technicians 
said the decision by the board of 
directors-to increase the 
kilometrage allowance for senior 
staff by 300km. a month broke the 
national wage agreement. 


The kilometrage rale rise for ad-. 
ministrativc staff on salary grades \ 2 
and 12 was approved at the board of 
directors meeting last Thursday. . 

The Electric Corporation's 
spokeswoman said the increase had 
been in the pipeline for several ■ 
months and hod already been ap¬ 
proved by the Finance Ministry: 
before it was put to the board of 
directors-' The additional 
kilometrage allowance did not con¬ 
stitute a deviation from the national 
wage agreement, she said. 


SETTLERS 


US—ISRAEL 


Students express solidarity with Begun * 


ARRIVALS 


Mrs. Frieda Lewis — Hadassafa. U.S.A.; 
Mrs. C. Peters — Hadassah-W|ZO. Canada: 
Mrs. H. KJeeman. Great Britain: Dr. L. Hart¬ 
mann von Monakow. Switzerland; Mis' P. van 
Rijk. Holland: Mrs. J. Taschc. Italy; Mr. G. 
Meyer. France: Mrs. E. Balkind. South 
Africa: Mrs. G. Phflipson, Sweden; Dr. M.Ot- 
lilinger. Austria; Mrs. J. No tea. Germany: Mr. 
J. Tinlncr. Australia: Mrs. J. Lewis. New 
Zealand: Mrs. E. Nissan. Mexico, lo par¬ 
ticipate at the head of delegations attending 
the 50th Anniversary Conference of Youth 
Aliya of the Jewish Agency. 

Mrs. Cecily Fetcrs. newly elected national 
president. Canadian Hudassah-WIZO 
Organization: Miss Lily Frank, national ex¬ 
ecutive vice-president, leading delegation lo 
■Youth Aliya world conference. 


HAG A. — Civil defence units' in 
Beersheba will hold an exercise to¬ 
day from 7 a.m. to 4 p.m. in which 
sirens will sound. 


Lucky Bnei Brak man 
wins record sportoto 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
A Bnei Brak resident was the sole 
winner of Saturday’s Sportoto, win¬ 
ning a prize of IS 16 million, the 
largest prize ever won in sportoto. 
The man, who refuses to be named, 
invested IS4S0 in making his 
forecasts, one of which won the 
jackpot. 


Man dies in Ein Gedi 

EIN GEDI (Itim). — A Nahariya 
resident fell to his death on Satur¬ 
day at the nature reserve here. 

Va'acov Lasmany, 71. was walk¬ 
ing with his family towards the exit 
of the reserve when he tripped on i 
some steps and fell into a 15-metre 
deep pool. 


Company 
for the 

0W Rehabilitation 

and Development of the 
Jewish Quarter of 
the Old City of Jenisalem Ltd. 


TENDER FOR THE SALE OF SHOPS 
IN THE JEWISH QUARTER 


1 The Company announces the offer far sale of shops of various 
sizes, intended for the tourist trade. 

2. Participation in the lender is subject to the conditions and rules 
contained in the tender booklet- 

3. Details on the location of the shops, their area, and purchase 
conditions are available at th- Ichlus Department at .the 
Company's offices in Kikar Bargi Mahse. The Jewish Quarter. 
Old City. Jerusalem. 

4 Tours of the shops will be held every day except Fnday. ai 10 
a m. 

5. Bids should be submrtted by 12 noon on Tuesday. December 6. 
1383. They should be iteTde on the appropriate form, contained 
in the tender booklet, and should be accompanied by a 
payment of IS 20.000. 

P.O.B. 14012, Tel. 02-288141, 287212. 


s {Continued from Page One) 

» Spaer, who in the meantime has 
s been dismissed as the municipality's 
f legal representative following the 
dismissal of the mayor and his coun¬ 
cil. wrote in reply: “Your lelter 
proves once again that there are two 
’ legal systems in the West Bank — 
one relates to the criminal respon¬ 
sibility of the local residents and the 
other to the responsibility of the set¬ 
tlers." 

Palgi last night declined to ex¬ 
plain his decision, referring ques¬ 
tions to the Justice Ministry 
spokesman. 

Representatives of the civil ad¬ 
ministration, the police, the 
Defence Ministry and the Justice, 
Ministry have repeatedly stated that 
they cannot pursue complaints 
about alleged olTences by the set¬ 
tlers because the local Arab resi¬ 
dents never filed complaints. 

A special Justice Ministry in¬ 
vestigation headed by deputy 
attorney-generaJ Yehudit Karp con¬ 
cluded several months ago that the 
police were grossly understaffed 
and ill-equipped to handle crime by 
the settlers. She reviewed a series of 
alleged offences by the settlers dur¬ 
ing 1982, none of which reportedly 
had been satisfactorily dealt with by 
the police. 

Her recommendations were 
presented to the cabinet several 
months ago. Defence Minister 
Moshe Arens, Justice Minister 
Moshe Nissim and Interior Minister 
Yosef Burg have met twice since 
then to discuss implementing her 
recommendations, but nothing con¬ 
crete has happened. 

A Justice Ministry spokesman 
said last night that the investigation 
of the settlers had been carried 
along with an investigation into a 
complaint that the municipality had 
erected the pylons in an area not 
under its jurisdiction. In view of the 
fact that the municipality has since 
been disbanded by the military 
government, there is no room to br¬ 
ing charges against one side only, 
the spokesman said. 


Iran claims bomb 
attack in Baghdad 

NICOSIA (AP). — The official Ira¬ 
nian news agency IRNA reported 
that more than 100 Iraqi officials 
were killed in Baghdad yesterday by 1 
bomb attacks carried out by an Ira¬ 
qi underground. 

The official Iraqi news agency, 
1NA, quoted an official Iraqi 
spokesman as stating that “such 
events did not take place in 
Baghdad today.” 

1NA reported that the first at¬ 
tacks was against the central head¬ 
quarters of Iraq's intelligence ser¬ 
vices. 


(Continued from Page One) 
the proper course for the meetings. 
Indeed. Israeli officials said that 
they had received ambiguous 
responses on several key areas dur¬ 
ing advance talks last week. 

On his flight returning to 
Washington from California last 
night. Reagan was studying option 
papers in preparation for the talks. 

What has been very clear in re¬ 
cent days is that the administration 
— out of a combination of foreign 
policy and domestic political 
reasons — is prepared to strengthen 
ties with Israel in a whole host of 
areas. Thus, a senior U.S. official 
was quoted yesterday as saying in 
The New York Times magazine: "If 
we don't have good, close relations 
with Israel, we will have no anchor 
in the region. We will be alone with 
a battleship and 2,000 marines." 

The newspaper quoted 
Undersecretary of State for 
Political Affairs Lawrence 
Eaglebutger as having told Shamir 
during his visit to Jerusalem earlier 
this month: "The president and 
everyone in the administration want 
to sit down with you and really talk 
about strategic cooperation in the 
future — in Lebanon, in the Middle 
East generally, and everywhere. We 
want to act on it in the context of 
presidential desires-and decisions. 
We like Israel and want to establish ' 
the closest relationship. You and we 
have a long-standing special 
relationship. This is the time for 
defining it." 

At the same time, the. Americans 
believe that Israel must reciprocate 
by becoming more flexible in the 
search for Arab-lsraeli peace and 
more sensitive to U.S. interests in 
the Arab world, especially future 
U.S. arms sales. 

“We expect the Israelis to be 
seriously understanding of broader 
American problems, particularly 
the problems we see in the Persian 
Gulf and the need for the U.S. to 
have clear strategic cooperation 
with the Egyptians, Jordanians, 
Saudis, Omanis and others," 
another U.S. official was quoted as 
having said. 

Setting the tone for the summit 
and the recent improvement in 
U.S.-Israeli relations was Reagan's 
authorization of National Security 
Decision Directive III onOcotober 


29. That paper spelled out a greater 
U.S. receptivity to coordinating 
strategy with Israel. It was that 
paper, moreover, which enabled 
Eagleburger to offer greater 
cooperation to Israel during his visit 
to Jerusalem. 

“The president decided that the 
time was ripe to try to engage in a 
long-term, mature dialogue with the 
Israelis about issues of mutual in¬ 
terest and concern, particularly in 
the strategic area," a senior U.S. of¬ 
ficial was quoted by The Timet as 
having said. "The primary purpose 
was to begin a process of talking in 
some detail about cooperative ways 
in which we can help each other on 
an array of military contingencies." 

Shamir will begin his day today by 
laying a wreath at Arlington 
Cemetery in honour of the UJS. 
Marines killed in Beirut last month. 
After meeting with Reagan at the 
White House, he is to have lunch 
with Shultz at the secretary's house, 
before continuing broader meetings 
at the Slate Department into the 
evening. He is to return to Israel on 
Thursday. 

WAGE VALUE 

(Continued from Page One) 
the Hisiadrut’s argument that the 
wage-earners deserved an advance 1 
on their cost-of-living increment, 
but since such an advance is not 
provided for in the existing agree¬ 
ments between employers and un¬ 
ions. this would, have to be specially 
negotiated. He said many 
employers did not have the money 
to pay die advance demanded on 
the increment. 

Moda'i later told a WIZO 
audience that the majority of the 
cabinet agrees an advance payment 
on account of January’s compensa¬ 
tion should be made. 

The Treasury has made it clear 
that it will agree to the Histadrui- 
demanded advance payment if the 
labour federation agrees to a lower 
rate of linkage of wages to prices, 
and to a 10 per cent decrease in real 
wages during next year. 

RETARDED. — Israel’s first Arab 
hospital for the retarded will be 
opened in Kafr Kanna near 
Nazareth next month. 


TEL AVIV (Itim). — Hundreds of 
ulpan students and adult-education 
students from the Tehila school 
programme held a demonstration at 
Kikar Malchei Yisrae! yesterday to 
show' solidarity with Prisoner of 
Zion Yosef Begun. 

They carried signs saying “Let 
My People Go" and “Free Begun 
immediately." They sang songs, and 
signed petitions calling for Begun's 
release from a Soviet prison, where 
he is serving a sentence of seven 
years in prison and five in internal 
exile. The 51-year-old mathemati¬ 
cian was convicted with anti-Soviet 
agitation because of his campaign 
for immigration of Jews to Israel. 

MK Menahem Hacohen spoke to 
the crowd and cited the Soviets' 
suppression of Jewish culture and 
the teaching of Hebrew. Begun 
taught Hebrew in the years since he 
lost his job for applying to im¬ 
migrate to Israel. 


Begun's 17-year-old son Barak 
said in Ra'anana yesterday that he it 
not worried about his father, 
because "he is strong-spirited and 
optimistic... what worries me is the' 
indifference in Israel to the fate of 
Russian Jews." 

Knesset Speaker McnahcnC 
Savidor received a cabled message^ 
yesterday from the EuropciQt- 
Parliamcnt informing him of CbeT 
resolution which they adopted c&n-Z 
cerning Begun's trial. 

The parliament was "deeply^ 
shocked by the sentencing of Yosef' 
Begun to 12 years imprisonment ftfc* 
having attempted to preserve the' 
teaching of Hebrew language in tfc*' 
USSR." “ '> 

In regard “to the serious aad^ 
growing repression against ibtC- 
Jewish community in the Sovhsi- 
Union.” the parliament launchcdap-. 
appeal for Begun's release. 7-”’ 


Ata talks ‘going on too long,’ says David Levy 

Jerusalem Post 'Reporter tomorrow will bring because of th< P ~ 

Acting Prime Minister David uncertainty over Ala’s situation. 7—1 
Levy said yesterday that the Ata reportedly cannot pay 
negotiations to solve the financial workers their November salaries 
crisis at Ata textiles had been "drag- Several ministers agreed tH ’ j 
ged out far too long." those involved in the negotf j 

Commenting in the weekly should complete the nego£ \ 

cabinet session after a report by before the weekend. | j 

Finance Minister Yigal Cohen- The Jerusalem Post has li ; 

Orgad on the negotiations between that the Ala board heV i 

the Treasury and Ala shareholders, emergency meeting last nigr j 

Levy said that thousands of details were available at the i i 

breadwinners do not know what going to press. '■ j 


i.-j 


Beersheba girl, 16 , 
killed in road accident 

KIRYAT GAT (Itim). — Nuril 
Ben-Hama, 16, of Beersheba, was 
killed in a car crash on Saturday- 
night on the Ahuzam road in the 
southern Lachish district, police 
reported. 

The driver of the car in which she 
was riding. Moshe Horoashvili, 26, 
also of Beersheba, was seriously in¬ 
jured. He was reported out of 
danger yesterday in the Ashkelon 
hospital. , 


Teduiion may shut : 

HAIFA. — Technion Prcst j 
Yosef Singer yesterday infor. 
the university senate of’ihc uni j 
shy’s heads' decision to close the- i 
stitute on December 13 unless 
Treasury provides it with funds { 
slay open. » 

HANUKKIOT, — An exhibition# 
more than 800 Hanukkiot opens fj> 
day at Ihe Cardo, in the Jew«£ 
Quarter of Jerusalem’s Oid Ci£- 
The exhibit will be on show unfit*' 
December 8. from 9 a.m. to 9 p 


To the family of Prof. YEHOSHUA AMIR 
We express our grSSr sorrow on the passing of his wife 

MARGALIT 


Her Friends 
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fy mCHAL yUDELMAN . 

1 i Reporter v 

1 ‘ lDoctors at Tel Aviv's 
?"■'* ^h'OSjjitib will launch a one-, 
^^arnin^ strike today to press 
^nandsforthe creation of 50 new 

^ajiflics it Icbilov, Rokach and 
V : hospitals will close and no 

^.j^^adotw will be performed. The . 
-' :‘ 3 »ltflls will be run by. skeleton 
> f'gjH, as on Saturdays and holidays, 
-flje" doctors’ .works-committee 

f rnaru .Dr. Nahman, Ekstein, 
jesterday that while the Health 
ill? agrees that the hospitals 
-^ understaffed; the Finance 
■ ^!' : 'iimstry .maintains they are over- 
:r". , and refuses to. increase the 

/ "'^fffibcr o f pbste for doctors. 

arbitrator .appointed by. the. 
: ’’ ; jnistries bad determined that doc- 
... .H-g* posts must be added, but no 


negotiations with the authorities or 
^he arbitrator have been held for the 
past, few months, Ekstein said. 

After the doctors announced 
their intention to strike, a meeting 
between them and representatives 
of the Health and Finance 
minisines.was set for Wednesday, 
but the doctors did not cancel their 
strike: 

“W* fear that the red tape will 
continue even after the meeting. If 
we see that they .are not prepared to 
do anything at the meeting, we shall 
intensify our measures,” Ekstein 
said. 

The city’s doctors announced a 
work dispute a month ago, due to 
the personnel shortage. 

Margery Greenfield adds: 

Health Ministry Director- 
General Prof. Baruch Modan said 


that today's action is “nothing more 
than a wildcat strike ”', 

The problem of employment slots 
has been the topic of several 
meetings among representatives of 
the Israel Medical Association, the 
‘Health Ministry and the Qvti Ser¬ 
vice Commission, and more talks 
are scheduled for this week, he said. 

' Modan pointed out. that ac¬ 
cording to the arbitrator’s ruling 
after the 1976 doctors’ strike, which 
set the optimum number of doctors 
for each hospital, the Tel Aviv 
municipal hospitals are missing only 
two doctors to reach the prescribed 
number. 

‘‘It’s difficult to believe that sick. 
and elderly people throughout the 
city of Tel Aviv will have to suffer 
because two doctors are lacking 
from the three city hospitals,” 
Modan said. 





Shamgar installed as 
5 Supreme Court head 


New Supreme Court President Meir Shamgar and Deputy President 
Miriam Ben-Porat share a toast yesterday at Beit Haoassi, where they 
were installed in their posts. (Yitzhak Harnri) 

Ministers to study 


f omen warned against rubella immigrant housing 


ed u> bid 

^ver oiitr 


)fy MARGERY. GREENFELD 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

I Kli) D ue w 311 rise in the 

"H mber of cases of rubella (German 
■asles) in. -1984, all women of 
Cllto Ud-bearing age who have neither 
v '*VSd rubella nor been vaccinated 
linst it are advised by the Health 
- ‘^aystry to go to the nearest Family 
.V'V'H&ltii Clinic for an examination 
inoculation. 

■ ~~' f K£ibella is a common infectious 
;; ‘^ase which affects mostly pre- 
jool age and elementary-school 
;'^.Kiren. Its symptoms are slight 
sore throat, drowsiness and a 
'*j rash that starts on the face and 
■eads to other parts of the body. It 
: - tally runs its course within three 
;; H^ifiye days. 

/..'"-But if rubella strikes a pregnant 
''-•■"fdian, especially during the first 
months of her pregnancy. 


fetal abnormalities, such as con¬ 
genital cataracts, can appear. 

Most Israeli women of child¬ 
bearing age (defined as 15 to. 44 
years) have already received the 
one-time inoculation, following 
programmes initiated by the 
ministry 11 years ago, the ministry's 
chief epidemiologist. Prof, Tiberio 
Schwartz, told The Jerusalem Post 
yesterday. 

Since 1973, all schoolgirls aged 12 
have routinely been vaccinated 
against rubella, Schwartz said. In 
1980, the testing and vaccination 
programme was extended to include 
women who had just given birth and 
women who brought their .children 
for treatment to the ministry’s 
family-health clinics, he .said. 

While these programmes have 
vaccinated all Israeli women up to 
the age of 23 and all those who have 


had babies within the past four 
years, the ministry warns to reach 
ail women in Israel in view of the 
predicted rise in rubella throughout 
the world in 1984, he said. 

! Since rubella cases peak every 
five years, and the last big .rubella 
outbreak was in 1979, the number of 
cases is llikely to increase again next 
year, he explained. 

Women who have not been vac¬ 
cinated and are not sure whether 
they have had rubella are advised to 
go to the Family Health Clinic 
nearest to their homes for a simple 
test to.determine whether they have 
antibodies against the disease. 
Schwartz said. Then, if necessary, 
they can be vaccinated. 

Addresses of Family Health 
Clinics can be obtained from the 
Health Ministry's district health of¬ 
fices. 


vbur operators complain of Uvda facilities 


By LIORA MORIEL 
^ v Jerusalem Post Reporter 
- . *LERSHEBA. — Tour operators 
.." . ^complaining about conditions at 
"" I "new charter terminal at the 
/da air base, which serves Eilat. 
lh at least one operator terming 

k . ,/da “a disaster.” The terminal, 
pay fljjiich opened to charter-flights 
* an England at the beginning of 
. b month, is 60 kilometres north of 
" and is situated inside the air 
. .‘..see base. 

’ " Criticisms include the allegation 
.. 7*1 there are no customs officials 
_’security guards, that there is only 


one small public phone booth' and 
that the barbed wire of the military'. 
base gives a bad first impression to 
tourists. 

Furthermore, it is alleged that 
although the base is "meant for 
charter-flight customers, who have 
transport to Eilat included, in¬ 
dividual passengers do arrive in 
Uvda and then have to pay exhorbi- 
tant fares to get to Eilat. 

The Uvda terminal was built 
specially to handle the big Boeing- 
757 planes from Europe which can¬ 
not land at the small Eilat airport. 


^axiowiiers threaten errant drivers 


; .1 nnByiYITZHAK OKED Ui.: 
. . . Jerusalem Post Reporter 

it AVIV. — The National 
•: ganization of Taxi Owners has 

__sided to take action against its 

tmbers caught overcharging 
«.>*, tvitVi JWsnts or committing other illegal 

ru> wun h may expel * wners found 

taking the rules. 

Jhe secretariat of the organiza- 

• fl-has decided on a national cam- 
- jgn to improve taxi drivers' 

. -age. They claim that because of a 

• « unreliable drivers caught 


overcharging,'with touristsnhe most! 
frequent victims, the public is 
suspicious of all taxi drivers in the 
country. 

The secretariat will hold meetings 
with drivers and taxi owners to 
impress upon them the importance 
of obeying the law and charging 
correct fares. 

In a statement to the news media, 
the secretariat asserted that the 
overwhelming majority of taxi 
drivers obey ail traffic laws and 
charge only the permitted price. 


An (DF spokesman told The 
Jerusalem Post that the army only 
provided services for the civilian 
authority and was not “the address” 
for complaints. Sbaul Hazan of the 
Airports Authority told The Post 
that the criticism is unfounded. 

The Uvda terminal, was con¬ 
structed with all the necessary 
facilities, he maintained, and was 
operating smoothly from the first 
day-7”Just because some passengers 
got away without a customs check," 
he remarked, “it does not mean that 
there are no customs officials at the 
airport." 


Ex-police commander ^ 
David Franco at 53 - *:■*. 

HAIFA (Itim). — Nitzav-Mishne 
David Franco, who served as 
Galilee region police commander 
from 1973 to 1981, died yesterday at 
Remez Hospital here after a 
prolonged illness. He was 53. The 
funeral was yesterday. 

Last Wednesday, Franco gave 
evidence from his sickbed in the 
hospital concerning the trial of a 
former Nahariya police com¬ 
mander. 





By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

A committee of four ministers 
was set up by the cabinet yesterday 
to study the shortage of housing for 
new immigrants, which has 
reportedly caused some potential 
immigrants in the West to postpone 
their aliya. 

The housing issue was raised by 
Absorption Minister Aharon Uzan, 
who noted that absorption centres, 
are filled with immigrants, some of 
whom arrived three years ago. 

Last week, Uzan startled the im¬ 
migration establishment by saying 
in a radio interview that potential 
immigrants in France were being 
advised to postpone their aliya due 
to the shortage of housing. 

Deputy Prime Minister and 
Construction and Housing Minister 
David Levy provided statistics on 
the number oT government flats his 
ministry has transferred to the Ab¬ 
sorption Ministry. 

According to Levy's ministry, 
from 1980 through 1982, over 43,000 
immigrants arrived. With an 
average of three persons to a family, 
the required housing allotment 
should have been some 14,000 flats, 
whether as rentals with the option 
to buy or as mortgages. The 
ministry says it provided 17,000 
housing solutions during those three 
years. 

From January through August of 
this year, 10,000 immigrants arrived, 
requiring over 3,000 solutions, but 
4,700 apartments or mortgages were 


provided, according to the ministry. 
In addition, the amount immigrant 
couples and families may receive 
has been increased in recent weeks, 
as have rental subsidies for im¬ 
migrants renting on the private 
market. 

Some Housing Ministry officials 
have claimed recently that the Ab¬ 
sorption Ministry has been al¬ 
locating larger flats to some im¬ 
migrants than required by their 
family size. 

The Absorption Ministry says this 
is true only regarding certain 
“preferred areas,” such as the 
Pisgat Ze’ev quarter planned in 
Jerusalem, and that the Housing 
Ministry itself agreed to this. 

Absorption Ministry Director- 
General Eli Artzi said yesterday 
that the apartments allocated to his 
ministry in the last year and a half 
are insufficient, since some 40,000 
immigrants who had arrived in re¬ 
cent years but lacked permanent 
housing had to be dealt with during 
Uzan’s service in the ministry. 

Artzi claimed to have a “secret 
document” in his possession, 
prepared in the Housing Ministry, 
which shows that the Housing 
Ministry is holding 3,700 empty 
government fiats meant for im¬ 
migrants instead of transferring 
them to the Absorption Ministry. 

The ministerial committee com¬ 
prises the ministers of finance, 
housing, absorption and economic 
coordination. They will study the 
problem and bring proposals to a 
future cabinet session. 


Terrorists reportedly admit 
Abu Toroiighfclub arson 


V'8y'.ROBERT=ffGSENBERG '• 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The reported confession last 
weekend by three members of an 
Islamic fundamentalist terror cell 
that they attacked a Jerusalem 
nightclub has ended a mystery that 
plagued the police and the club’s 
owners for almost a year. 

The Jerusalem of Gold nightclub, 
owned by Moshe Yafet, was 
firebombed or otherwise attacked 
three times since last year. He 
reopened the club after each bomb¬ 
ing. 


..The club is in Abu Tor, at the 
edge or the old border. The 
nighbelub caters mostly to tourist 
groups, providing folk music and 
dancing. 

The fundamentalists, who also 
reportedly confessed to the murder 
of yeshiva student Aharon Gross in 
Hebron last July, reportedly told in¬ 
terrogators that they were per¬ 
turbed both by the "western 
decadence” of the club, and the fact 
that it is owned by a Jew in what 
they perceive to be Arab territory. 


Police urged 
to release priest 

NAZARETH. — Greek Catholic 
officials have called on police to 
release a priest arrested four weeks 
ago. 

In a statement issued in Haifa 
yesterday, the officials charged that, 
the investigators are forbidding the 
priest’s family to visit him and are 
not even allowing him to receive 
prayer books. 

The priest, Fauzi IChoury, from 
the village of Fasouta on the 
Lebanese border was arrested 
earlier this month at Ben-Gurion 
Airport, minutes before he was due 
to board a plane to Paris. 

Local sources said Khoury was 
studying at a French university. He 
dedicated his free time abroad to 
collecting contributions for a 
religious fund, they said. 

Al-htihad, a Rakah newspaper, 
said yesterday that French religious 
organizations had protested against 
the arrest. 

600 Technion students 
to strike tomorrow 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. — The 600 students of the 
Technion’s architecture faculty are 
to hold a day-long strike tomorrow 
to protest against the administra¬ 
tion’s decision to move the faculty 
from the original Technion building 
in Hadar to the Mt. Carmel campus. 




By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Justice Meir Shankar, 58. vas in¬ 
stalled yesterdav as president of the 
Supreme Court oy President Chaim 
Herzog, along with new Deputy 
President Miriam Ben-Porat, 65. 

The Beil Hanassi ceremony was 
attended by outgoing Supreme 
Court president Yitzhak Kalian 
(who has just retired at the man¬ 
datory age of 70) and his predeces¬ 
sors Moshe Landau and Shimon 
Agranal. Also present were other 
justices of the court, including 
Menahem Elon (who ran against 
Herzog for the presidency last spr¬ 
ing), Justice Minister Moshe Nis- 
sim. Slate Comptroller Yitzhak 
Tunik and other guests. 

Herzog said that a Supreme 
Court justice is the “highest ethical 
authority” in the country. He 
praised Kahan as a "great judge of 
modest ways who added honour to 
the top level of Israeli justice," 
The president described 
Shamgar. who immigrated from 
Germany in 1939 and who served as 
chief Israel Defence Forces 
prosecutor and attorney-general 
before joining the Supreme Court in 
1975. as a man of the highest reputa¬ 
tion. “1 have no doubt that in his 
new position he will set his personal 
mark on the judicial system.” 


Ben-Porat, who affirmed her al¬ 
legiance to the state and the judicial 
system following a declaration by 
Shamgar. was praised by Herzog for 
her "rich experience and great con¬ 
tribution to justice and the rule of 
law in Israel.” 

Herzog warned citizens against 
taking the law into their own hands, 
thus exposing to ridicule the judicial 
system's responsibility for enforcing 
the law. The legal system must also 
protect citizens' rights, he added, 
and those of non-citizens. 

Herzog noted that Israel rules a 
large population of Arab residents 
who are not citizens. “As things 
seem today, a long period will pass 
before a political solution is found.” 
Meanwhile. Israel must conlrol resi¬ 
dents of the administered areas, in 
which hostile elements and ter¬ 
rorists operate. 

Israel, said Herzog, is forced to 
seek a golden mean in which these 
residents are not deprived or their 
rights and the security of Israel is 
preserved. 

The firm base of Israeli justice 
“has not been shaken or cracked.” 
Herzog declared, despite recent 
“foolish and dangerous attempts to 
undermine its authority and gnaw 
away at the status of our legal 
svstem.” He did not elaborate. 


51 suspected drug pushers 
arrested in Haifa raids 


By DAVID RUDGE 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. — Fifty-one suspected 
drug pushers were arrested in pre¬ 
dawn raids on homes in Haifa and 
surrounding suburbs yesterday by a 
force of 300 police and Border 
Police. 

A police spokesman said 26 “drug 
stations,” which dealt with hashish, 
heroin, LSD and Adulin were sm¬ 
ashed as a result of the operation. 

The police estimated that the 
suspected drug dealers' annual tur¬ 
nover totalled nearly IS200 million. 

In several raids in the Mount 
Carmel area detectives reportedly 
found evidence that drugs had been 
sold to students and schoolchildren. 


Police said the raid, one of the 
biggest ever mounted by Haifa 
police, was the result of 12 months 
of undercover work by drug-squad 
detectives. 

Among those arrested were 
several underworld figures also 
suspected of burglary and of selling 
stolen property, the police 
spokeswoman said. 

Haifa district police chief Tal- 
Niizav Meshulam Amit said the 
operation had dealt a massive blow 
to the Haifa drug market. The 
police are also preparing for further 
action in the event that other 
criminals step in to try to reorganize 
the market, he said. 


Youth Aliya to open jubilee conference 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

A conference marking the 50lh 
anniversary of Youth Aliya opens 
tonight in Jerusalem, with 154 
delegates from abroad and 35 from 
Israel. 

Founded to send European 
Jewish youth to Eretz Yisrael on the 
eve of the Hitler era. Youth Aliya 
now concentrates on educating dis¬ 
advantaged Israeli-born youth in 
residential schools around the 
country, along with immigrant 
youngsters and western Jewish 
teenagers spending a year here. 

A reception for delegates was 
held last night at the Laromme 
Hotel in Jerusalem. Guest of 
honour was octogenarian Recha 




Freier, who. as the wife of a 
German rabbi, originated the idea 
of Youth Aliya. 

The opening session at the hotel 
at 8 p.m. will include greetings by 
President- Chaim Herzog, Jewish 
Agency Executive chairman Arye 
Dulzin and Education- Minister 
Zevulun Hammer, as well as a 
speech by Youth Aliya chairman 
Uri Gordon. 

BROADCASTING. — Yardena 
Hard, assistant to Broadcasting 
Authority chairman Reuven Yaron, 
has been appointed acting 
spokesman of the authority, replac¬ 
ing Ariella Ravdel, who has been 
appointed Finance Ministry 
spokesman. 
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Ready-to-eat chicken and turkey pies are 
among the dozens of processed foods developed, 
manufactured and exported to the United Kingdom 
marketed by Milouot, a cooperative enterprise 
in Israel. Innovative cottonseed products, 
fnnt packing and fresh produce are also on 
the production programs of Milouot’s 
ten plants in the Western Galilee. 

And thousands of Americans are involved 
in this project through their investments in Ampal. 
Arnpat American Israel Corporation is a unique 
concept It is an American corporation which 
mobilizes capital on a commercial bads for 

Israefi enterprises, ft a more than 40 years of prudent 

and successful business decisions. 

Give us a caQ. We’D show you the way to share 
in Israel's progress and stare in the earning. 


American Israel Corporation 

In the United States contact: 

Ampal-American load Corporation 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. N.Y. 10020. 

Cafl ToD Frets; (800) 556-8766 

In Israel or Europe contact: 

Ampal (Israel) Ltd. 

Ill Arkaoroff Street, Td Aviv 62098. 

Td: (03) 259-155 

This is neither an offer to sell nor a coHdtal ion 
of an offer to buy securities. The otter is made _ 
only by the Prospectus, whidt may be warned m 
any state wherein die underwrtar may lawtuoy 


In farad - only for foreign investors entitfed to hold 

bee foreign currency accounts. 



3E® WHAT ELSE 


$499 MONTHLY 

UOOV ' Ni l i" OCCUPANCY 

S 299 14 DAYS 

•Tj::, ! Al $49 r-JJiilt -CC-J-anC; 

c : i . ."r:C£5 -'Cv i-'aol 
VATr M *.-?!• '•■-i*' --ter.- : 
l-V.i ! i ; ; ; 

•--- :■ - •: 


Gentlemen: Plewe send me, without oMgation, your booklet “Share In farad’s Progress, Share in the Earrings’* 




(please print) 


-Home Address- 

-1-State- 

.Israel Address___ 

_I am in brad until (date). 
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SHOPPIN’ HP EATfflP 
IN JERUSALEM 


WUKLU INtWJ 
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Beautiful gifts For Hanukka and 
Xmas are yours at up to 30% 
OFF. direct from the importer at 
INTIRA’S SUPER SALE. There's 
a beautiful wine decanter and 6 
glasses from Finland for only IS 
980. Tea. coffee and dinner sets 
from England, Finland and 
Japan. Name brand cutlery from 
Europe. Large selection of prize- 
winning enamelware from 
Austria and Finland. Melamine 
from Denmark. Woodware from 
Thailand. Children's mobiles 
from Italy. Pottery and ceramics. 
Glass storage jars and beautiful 
glassware from Finland. 
Fireproof ovenware from 
England. All and more at IN¬ 
TIRA'S ANNUAL HANUKKA 
SALE. 27 REHOV KEREN 
KAYEMET, REHAVIA. Everyday 
including Tuesday 9-1. 4-7. Fri¬ 
day 9-1. 


HA'MASHTELA 
HELPS YOU GROW 
A GREEN THUMB. 


Not only does Ha'mashtela self 
everything necessary to make 
your garden grow, they’ll also 
help you do it. They'll advise, 
plan and if necessary they’ll 
establish and maintain your gar¬ 
den. {no matter now large or 
small), your penthouse 
balconies, .your houseplants or 
what. They've some lovely 
seedfings for planting now — 
nemesia, wallflowers, snap¬ 
dragon and some beauties with 
difficult latin names. They’ve 
Desben Or — the wonder fer- 
i tilizer. zevel. additives, tools, 
windowboxes and more. Drop 
by and ask for Yona. Dido or 
i Yousouf (previously with ' Ben 
Gad). HA'MASHTELA. 17 
BEfTAR. TALPIOT (bus 7). 7' 
a m.-1.30: 4-5.30VTrTdffy“ T-1. 
Tel. 02-719972. • _ 


THE 

KOSHER - 
HEAL IN 
A BON OT! 


It’s the meat that made BUNNY 
famous. A quarter pound of pure 
chopped meat, cooked as you 
request, with your favourite 
sauce. Kosher under Rabbinate 
supervision. Plus a mouth¬ 
watering serve yourself salad 
bar with great dressings and 
homemade soups, real 
I American hot dogs, baked 
potatoes, prarie chips, and 
more. Half price menu for kids. 
BUNNY BURGER (they keep 
coming back For more). 1 
AGRON, near Plaza and Kings 
Hotels. NOTE NEW HOURS 
Sun.-Thurs.; noon til 9 p.m. Fri¬ 
day til 2.30 p.m. Takeaways at 
your service. See ya! 


SAVE YOUR DOLLARS— 
HATZER HA’MOSHAVA 

ANSWER 


Value for money customers 
swear by HATZER 
HAMOSHAVA the truly Israeli 
eatery on Emek Refaim. Meat 
on the grill being their speciality 
they've charcoaled steaks, suc¬ 
culent lamb chops, prime veal, 
kebabs, shishlik. duck's liver and 
more They’ve stuffed vine 
leaves, eggplant, zucchini, etc. 
They've some great first 
courses. FREE hors d'oeuvres, 
excellent desserts, strong coffee 
and fresh lemonade plus a wide 
’selection of wines and spirits. 
On Shabbat they’ve cholent. 
Open seven days a week from 
midday to midnight including 
Friday night and Saturday. HAT¬ 
ZER HA MOSHAVA. 38 EMEK 
REFAIM, corner Rachel Imenu. 
Bte’avon. 


CHAD PAZ, 
THE SHARPEST 
PLACE IN TOWN. 


IF it cuts they’ve got it at CHAD 
PAZ. They've knives of every 
size and shape including ritual 
implements for brit mila and for 
the shohet. They’ve scissors to 
suit every taste, shears, 
secateurs, scalpels, saws, 
special buttonhole scissors, 
tools for house plant 
enthusiasts, vegetable peelers, 
mincers. Swiss army penknives, 
and more much more. Best of 
all they’ll sharpen and restyle (if 
necessary) all your cutting tools 
and knives. Mention this advert 
when buying and you’ll receive 
a FREE introductory gift CHAD 
PAZ. 76 Hanevim St., opposite 
Bukur Holim Hospital. Hours: 9- 
1. 4-7. Closed Tuesday and 
Friday afternoons. 


GIFT GIVING TIME 
IS HERE! 


and what better place to find 
the gifts and still have money in 
your pocket when you leave. 


shopping 2 0 0 0 irsim 


SHOPPING 2000 the capital’s 
No. .1 Pop Shop has everything 
you need for Hanukka. Xmas 
and New Year gift giving. 
They’ve hundreds of inexpensive 
gift items, over 800 different 
posters, coffee mugs, framed 
pictures, greeting cards, paper 
lampshades, miniatures, 
ceramics, stuffed cuddly things 
and many more too numerous 
to mention. Sooner or later 
everyone shops at SHOPPING 
2000. Why not now? 
SHOPPING 2000. 63 Jaffa Rd. 
Open 9.30-1. 4-7. Friday 9.30- 
2 . 


FREELY 

CONVERTIBLE HIGH 
INTEREST FOREIGN 
CURRENCY ACCOUNTS. 


Bank Leumi, Israel's first and 
largest bank, is now offering 
even better services for tourists, 
non-residents, temporary 
residents, and new immigrants 
at Bank Leumi's Jerusalem 
Tourist Centre 8ranch. 47 Jaffa 
Rd. "Oplen *'a Time -Deposit 
accountjn any foreign currency.; 
receive maximum interest (tax 
Free in Israel), bank by mail and 
withdraw at your convenience. 
Services also available at’Bank 
Leumi’s Tourist Service 
Branches in Jerusalem at the 
King David. Hilton. Sheraton. | 
Plaza (Financial Information . 
Centre), and Shalom hotels. 

The Tourist Centre, in addition 
to operating Free Foreign, 
Currency Time Deposit Ac¬ 
counts (confidentiality assured) 
exchanges foreign currency, 
redeems State of Israel Bonds, 
handles checking and securities 
accounts, property and business 
deals, withdrawals by mail or 
telex and provides many other 
facilities that you expect from 
one oF the world's top banks. 
Our English speaking multi¬ 
lingual tellers are at your service 
also in our Tel Aviv Tourist Cen¬ 
tre. 130 Ben Yehuda Street, Tel. 
(03) 229231 and at Tel Aviv’s 
major hotels along the sea front. 
Why not drop in for details: 
BANK LEUMI. JERUSALEM 
TOURIST CENTRE. 47 JAFFA 
ROAD. P.O.B. 2090. 


Tel. 227471 


OUR BUSINESS- 
MAKING YOUR 
BUSINESS 
A PLEASURE. 


The busy businessman knows 
where to go for a lunch when in 
Jerusalem — The Yehuda Bistro 
at the Laromme Hotel. The 
perfect atmosphere for opening 
an account or closing a deaf, a 
lunch appointment at the 
Yehuda Bistro tells your 
associate that he's worth the 
extra consideration. Or. if you 
prefer romance to business, a 
rendezvous at a table for two is 
what you want, for the quiet 
rete-a-tete you won’t forget 
And the food! Twenty great 
main courses a la carte, on-the- 
house salad bar, delicious 
starters, a variety of drinks and a 
tempting piece de resistance 
from the dessert trolley. Open 
Sunday thru Thursday 12.30- 
3.00 p.m. THE YEHUDA 
BISTRO. Laromme Hotel. 3 
Jabotinsky St.. Liberty Bell Park. 
Jerusalem, Tel. 02-663161. 


“It’s probably 


nothing 

but what if it’s something 
Report suspicious objects! Dial 100. 


Cruise components arrive in Sicily 


ROME (AP). — The first compo¬ 
nents of 112 NATO cruise nuclear 
missiles have begun arriving at a 
U.S. Navy base in Sicily, the Italian 
Defence Department announced 
yesterday. 

: The brief communique did not 
say how many missiles were in¬ 
volved nor when they arrived. 

An 'abandoned Italian military 
airport at Comiso, 75 kilometres 
south-west of Catania, is being con¬ 
verted into a base where all 112 of 
the U.S.-built medium-range cruise 
missiles will be stationed. 

The communique said the mis¬ 
siles would not be operational until 
March. They were originally 
scheduled to be deployed by the 
end of the year, but construction 
has fallen behind schedule. 

In a strongly worded statement, 
Rumania has called on the Soviet 
Union to waive deployment of 
nuclear missiles in East Germany 


and Czechoslovakia- and also urged 
NATO to scrap plans to station new 
American missiles in Westrem 
_ Europe. 

The declaration also demanded 
that the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
resume their talks on limiting 
medium-range missiles. 

“All the measures of the last few 
days push Europe and the whole 
world to the verge of disaster of 
nuclear abyss,” said the statement, 
carried late Friday by the official 
news agency, adding. “The human 
race has never been in such a grave 
situation.” 

It also called for the preparation 
“in the shortest time possible, in the 
first part of next year,” of a summit 
meeting between U.S. President 
Reagan and Soviet President 
Andropov. 

In India, British Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher said in an inter¬ 
view published yesterday that the 


Soviets were “quite wrong” to walk 
out of the medium-range nuclear 
talks in Geneva but the West must 
continue talking with Warsaw Pact 
countries. 


Mass fascist rally 
for anniversary 
of Franco’s death 



-I am very concerned that the 
Soviets have walked out of the arms 
talks in Geneva, although I thought 
they might do so when we made it 
perfectly clear that we are going to 
deploy the cruises and the 
Pershings’” Thatcher told the Times 
of Indio. 

The prime minister, who spoke 
during the Commonwealth summit, 
said the Soviets had been deploying 
one SS-20 missiles a week during 
the course of the arms talks. 

”1 do not expect them to change 
in any way. They have a very rigid* 
society and I think they will con- I 
tinue to remain so. But we just must 
talk more because otherwise we 
might misunderstand one another.” 


Commonwealth decries nuclear arms 


PANAJ1, Goa (Reuter). — Com¬ 
monwealth leaders, declaring the 
future of civilization threatened, 
yesterday issued an impassioned 
plea for world peace and declared 
themselves particularly concerned 
over the safety of small nations. 

The heads of government of the 
48-member organization made up of 
former British colonies issued what 
they designated as “The Goa 
Declaration on International 
Security" after a two-day break in 
this western Indian resort from their 
week-long summit in New Delhi. 

The declaration said it was 
imperative that the U.S. and USSR 
summoned up “the political vi¬ 
sion of a world in which their na¬ 
tions can live in peace.” 


The leaders said that 
relationships between the world's 
major military alliances were in 
danger of becoming “more confron¬ 
tational” and that with heightened 
tensions and a build-up in nuclear 
arms “the future of civilization as 
we know it could be threatened.” 

The diverse nations of the Com¬ 
monwealth carefully avoided 
specific accusations against either 
of the superpowers, but said: “We 
are alarmed by increasing disregard 
for the moral and legal principles 
which should govern the conduct of 
slates (and) by the degree to which 
the ethic of peaceful settlement of ■ 
disputes is being eroded and by the 
■ readiness of nations to resort to the 
illegal use of force.” 


Jamaican election day 
set for December 15 


KINGSTON, Jamaica (AP). — 
Prime Minister Edward Seaga an¬ 
nounced on Saturday that national 
elections will be held on December 
15, two years ahead of schedule, 
and said parliament would be dis¬ 
solved today. 

1 The surprise move gave political 
opponents less than two weeks to 
line up candidates for the 60 seats in 
parliament at stake in the elections. 

The elections will be the first 
among the former British colonies 
in the Caribbean since the U.S.-led 
invasion of Grenada, which is ex¬ 
pected to figure prominently in the 
campaign. Seaga strongly supported 
the invasion. 


MADRID (Reuter). — Tens of j 
thousands of Spaniards marched 1 
through Madrid yesterday to mark j 
the eighth anniversary of the death | 
of dictator Francisco Franco in the 
biggest right-wink rally since the 
Socialists took power a year ago. 

After a silent march along, 
Madrid's main Caste 11 an a J 
Boulevard, the demonstrators! 
gathered in front of a statue of j 
Franco to sing fascist hymns while 
giving the stifT-arm salute used by 
the late general during his 40-year 
rule. 

Elderly matrons with red and yel¬ 
low Spanish flags pinned on their 
fur coats and decorated veterans of 
the victorious Franco forces in the 
1936-39 civil war marched alongside 
teenage girls wearing fashionable 
sportswear in the national colours 
and youths in fascist Falange Party 
blue shirts and combat boots. 

Some chanted slogans calling for 
an army takeover and the release of 
military plotters jailed for an abor¬ 
tive I9S i coup attempt, but there 
were no incidents. Security was dis¬ 
creet, with no riot police in sight of 
the marchers and few patrol cars, 
but two police helicopters circled 
above. 


That’s Spiegler, 
(hat was 


Commonwealth offers 
Grenada troops 


Ireland’s 'Mad Dog’ admits to 30 killings 


DUBLIN. — The most wanted man 
in Ireland, Republican guerrilla 


leader Dominic “Mad Dog’’ 
McGlinchey, has admitted in an in¬ 
terview personally killing about 30 
people in the past decade. 

In an interview with The Sunday 
Tribune. McGlinchey, head of the 
hard-line Marxist Irish National 
Liberation Army (IN LA), denied 
any involvement in last Sunday’s at- • 
tack on a Protestant church in 
Northern Ireland in which three 
people died and for which he was 
widely blamed. 

The interview was conducted by 
Tribune editor Vincent Browne, 
somewhere in Ireland late one night 


last week. The Irish journalist has 
long had access to IRA guerrillas. 

McGlinchey. 29, has been 
blamed for a string of bombings and 
shootings since he was reported to 
have taken over the leadership of 
the breakaway IN LA, fighting to 
end British rule in Northern 
Ireland, last year. - 

He admitted having a hand in a 
bar bomb last December in Bai- 
lykelly. Northern Ireland, which kil¬ 
led 17 people, mainly off-duty 
British soldiers. Altogether he had 
been involved in over 200 bombings 
and shootings, he claimed. 

Browne said that McGlinchey 
was inconsistent in denying INLA 


involvement in Sunday’s attack on 
the Mountain Lodge Pentecostal 
Church in South Armagh near the 
border with the republic. * 

At first, McGlinchey insisted no 
one from his organization was in¬ 
volved, Browne reported. But later 
he admitted one of his men' was 
among the three gunmen who raked 
the gospel hall with bullets while 
men, women and children sang 
hymns. 

He also said that he had supplied 
at (east one of the automatic 
weapons used in tbe attack that out¬ 
raged feuding Protestants and 
Roman Catholics alike in Northern 
Ireland. (AP, Reuter) 


PANAJI, Goa (AP). — Com¬ 
monwealth leaders, ending daylong 
arguments over Grenada, agreed 
late Saturday to a communique 
proposing the replacement of U.S. 
troops on the tiny island-nation by 
an all-Caribbean peacekeeping 
force, sources reported. 

But the final document remained 
unclear after a two-hour session at 
which, sources said, Indian Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi balked at a 
proposed draft which avoided 
criticizing Washington for the Oc¬ 
tober 25 invasion. 


The draft contained references to 
the principles of national integrity 
and non-intervention in other slates 
to placate angry African leaders 
who had denounced the invasion. 


By PAUL KOHN 
Post Sports Reporter 
NETANYA. - Mordech 
Spiegler, one-time captain of t 
Israel national football team, } 
resigned from his position 
manager of the Netanya Mace: 
team, and bis resignation has he 
accepted by the club manageme 
Spiegler told The Jerusalem p 
yesterday that (he decision v 
final. 

He said. "I. more than an>o 
eke, must accept responsibility i 
Netanya being ax the bottom oft 
National League, just as I v 
responsible for the team winnj 
the Championships last season. E 
that’s football.” 

He denied that he was resigni 
because of a negative attitude 
him on the part of the Netanya fa 
“On the contrary,” he’ sa: 
•’Netanya supporters are almost 
of them very fine people. It is a 
two carloads of hooligans who g 
trouble, and I wouldn't ha 
resigned because of then),” 

He concluded. “1 did not pan 
but there are not buttons one c 
press in football lo force one's tec 
to win. Netanya now need a new i 
pert to save the side fre 
relegation.” 

■ The management committ 
meet today to decide on a success 
to Spiegler. 

Club chairman Yitzhak Land u 
The Jerusalem Post last night ti 
the front runner is Arye Redl 
who took the team to victory in j 
league in 1973. 

Land said that the club woi 
have liked to get back Shm 
Perlman, who also coach 
Netanya in the past, but he is uiu 
contract to the Israel Football < 
sociation to coach the natio 
junior team. Another possible c 
didate is Asher Messing, w 
coaches Netanya’s junior squad. 
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Wonder veterans 


Sources said the draft contained 
no demand for an immediate 1 
withdrawal of the some 2,000 U.S. 
troops still on the island. 

But it said that an all-Caribbean 
policing force would be sent if 
Grenada's interim administration 
wanted it. 


Swiss court orders ‘Lenin’s’ cafe preserved | 200,000 march in anti-Marcos protest 


ZURICH (Reuter). — The owners of Zurich’s Cafe Odeon, frequented 
by Lenin.before World War I, have been ordered by the Swiss Supreme 
— Court to preserve its. original interior. - . . .... .. 

Opened in 1911, the Odeon was a meeting place for'the Dada painting 


MANILA (AP). — More than 200,- 
000 Filipinos marched, jogged -aid 
taunted, riot police yesterday on- 


nand Marcos* Malacanang 
Palace swept through the nearby' 
university district as small gTtHfpS'br 


BRISBANE (Reuter). — Gr 
Chappell moved within sight of 
Donald Bradman's test record 
6,996 runs as Australia maintain 
their stranglehold on the sees 
cricket Test against Pakistan yesl 
day. 

Chappell hit 150 not out, his Z 
test century, and Allan Border 
as the Australians carried their f< 
innings total to 509 for set 
declared — a first innings lead 
353. He hit 17 boundaries. 

When bad light ended the th 
day’s play 20'minutes ear 
‘Pakistan openers Mohsin Khan z 
Mudassar Nazar had reduced t 


Talks Are 1 

The Water 


vpcncu in ij. i .in* vusu.. i ««i u.* ymi* paim...* ... . • v c u 0 w-clad protesters scurried Mudassar Nazar had reduced 

Wede^ri , |ld C * , ' , ^ ^ Benigfe Aquino’s 51st -aw#CohtotP poured down from “deffoit by 42'aiurtvere still not 

James Joycr Thomas^ Mann. Stera^Zweig and r r ank Weack>nd.^ ^ birthday. * student dormitory windows hung In Bombay., an aggressive 


The spy known as Mala Hari performed as a dancer there in 19(5. 
In 1972 the owners converted part of it for use as boutiques, in a move 
which led to demonstrations and a conservation petition signed by 7,000 
people. 


At nightfall. lines of helmeted 
police protecting President Ferdi- 


student dormitory windows hung 
with placards as police with 
loudspeakers ordered people off the 
streets. 


‘Wives should be paid for home duties’ 


VATICAN CITY (Reuter). — The 
Vatican said on Friday that wives 
should be paid a wage for working 
in the home. 

It said in a Charter of the Rights of 


the Family that mothers should not 
be obliged to go out to work to the 
detriment of family life and es¬ 
pecially of the education of the 
children. 


Sandinistas pledge aid to opposition newspaper 

MANAGUA (AP). — Nicaragua's This followed the newspaper’s 
leftist Sandinista government said statement on Friday that it would 


MANAGUA (AP). — Nicaragua's 
leftist Sandinista government said 
on Saturday that it will provide op¬ 
position newspaper La Prensa with 
enough money to buy the newsprint 
it needs to continue publishing. 


suspend publication on December 7 
because the government would not 
provide it with enough dollars to 
purchase newsprint. 


beaten 103 by Viv Richards, his l 
Test match hundred, frustrated 
dia’s efforts to gain the upper hfi 
in the fourth cricket Test against 
West Indies today. At ths close 
the third day the touring team w> 
204 for three in reply to India's f: 
innings total of 463. 


Triumphant retur 


French Foreign Legion is still a tough fighting force 


By BERNARD EDEVGER 
DJIBOUTI (Reuter). — The 
French tricolour flapped in the hot 
desert breeze as a bugle call 
sounded in the emptiness of the arid 
Djibouti landscape. 

A German sergeant barked a gut¬ 
tural -order across the parade 
ground and the guard detail snap¬ 
ped to attention for the daily 
ceremonial of presentation to the 
regiment’s colonel. 

It could all have been a scene 
from a remake of Beau Geste, but 
this was no film. It was one of the 
world’s toughest and most dis¬ 
ciplined fighting forces acting out a 
ritual that has not-changed since 
1831 when the French Foreign 
Legion was formed. 

The legion is still a formidable 
fighting body which men join to 
shed their past, to forget and to be 
forgotten. 

"Why has the legion remained 
unchanged? Because our strength is 
in our traditions which we protect 
and maintain,” Col. Jean-Bernard 
Vialle told Reuters. 

ViaJle, a tall, barrel-chested man 
with a close-shaven head who seems 
to have stepped straight out of some 
desert fighting epic, commands the 
900-strong legion unit in Djibouti, 
the 13th Demi-Brigade de Legion 
Elrangere. 

The legion is now 8.000 strong 
and its men coipe from 60 countries. 

A legion armoured-car unit is in 
the front-line of French troops fac¬ 
ing Libyan-backed forces in the 
military stalemate in the deserts of 
northern Chad. 

Another unit, a parachute regi¬ 
ment based on the Mediterranean 
island of Corsica, is.one of the 


spearheads of France’s overseas in¬ 
tervention force. 

Legion paratroopers jumped over 
Kolwezi during Zaire’s Shaba insur¬ 
rection in 1978 and within two days 
cleared the city of rebels who had 


massacred European civilians. 

Yet another legion regiment is 
garrisoned in the Amazonian 
jungles of French Guiana while 
more legionnaires guard France’s 
nuclear testing ground in the South 
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A French Foreign Legion regiment on parade at Bastia, Corsica last 
August. (UPl telephoto) 


Pacific. • j 

Legionnaires are fighting men , 
and they seethed with frustration'i 
when their Second Infantry Regi- | 
went, serving with the , 
Multinational Peace Force in ' 
Beirut, lost some 15 men to artillery ! 
and-sniper fire and they were not al- ; 
lowed to shoot back. 

Unbending discipline has always 1 
characterized the legion. Vialle says 1 
corporal punishment is now ban- , 
ned, but adds dial “The legion is ; 
certainly still a very tough place to i 
serve.” '' . I 

One European civilian living in I 
Djibouti, where legionnaires are 
among the best clients for the port 
city’s bars and prostitutes, says it is 
best to keep clear of them when 
they let off steam. 

“They are very tough and many 
are also very mean. What usually 
keeps them in line in town is their 
own military police which has its 
own ypry effective ways oF dealing 
with troublemakers,” he said. 

. .Djibouti’s mountainous desert 
wasteland, where temperatures 
routinely reach 45 degrees cen¬ 
tigrade, provides perfect terrain for 
the legion’s-gruelling training. 


JOHANNESBURG (Reuter). 
American Johan Kriek won i 
South African Open Tennis Cha 
pionship after a gruelling two-ai 
a-half hour battle against Britai 
Colin Dowdesweli. 

Sixth-seeded Kriek, who v 
born in South Africa, came b* 
from 3-1 down in the fifth set to» 
,6-4, 4-6, 1-6, 7-5, 6-3. 

In Sydney. Britain's Jo Dort* best Antr 
Kathy Jordan, 6-3, 7-5. Sunday to via 
5150.900 NSW Hsliding Society O 
Women's Tcmk Tonr m meat. 

la TooJoose. Heinz Grattan* of Swfcdert 
beat Pentium PaMo Anaya 6-0 6-2 in tbe I 
of die Toulouse Grand Prft Tends Touraan 


Wheelchair tennis 


By JACK LEON 
TEL AVIV. — The A meric 
wheelchair tennis team arrived h» 
last evening for this week's itit 
national tournament against Isr- 
at Ramai Hashoron's Israel Ten 
Centre. The meet starts at 2 p.ra. 
day and continues throuj 
Wednesday. 


NBA: SATURDAY 


Portland 122. Seattle 04; Draw 1 
Pbowrix ]04 iKlfcl Vandmgbt 35. facto 
!wt> rame-cfinririsR free Aron irfd> 16 sea 
left); New York Knocks 96, Clraelaod 
Atlanta US, Houston 109;'Dallas 115, Cd 
State l«f; Milwaukee 109, WrabfagtM 
Kansas City 117, Utah 116. 
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Somali rebels to get 
salaries and pensions 


NAIROBI (Reuter). — Somalia's 
largest rebel group, the Somali 
Salvation Democratic Front, has 
said it will start paying Us guerrilla 
fighters salaries and pensions. 

The group's clandestine Radio 
Halgun quoted its chairman. Col 
Abdullahi Ahmed Yusuf, as saying 
rebels fighting to overthrow Presi¬ 
dent Mohammed Siad Barre would 
be paid regular wages. 


Take the Lufthansa afternoon flight to Frankfurt. 

Spend a comfortable night there and continue with one of our direct flights to New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Dallas, Miami Montreal 
Atlanta, Toronto, Vancouver, Anchorage or Calgary. 

You will arrive there fresh and rested and you don’t have to change flights on the wav 

A glance in the Lufthansa timetable will convince you. ... ■' 

If for one reason or other you just haven’t got the time to "Spirt your trip" - we also have 

a same-day-connection to Njew York Via Munich 
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West German police watching 
American soldiers place 
barbed wire in front of airfield 
InMutlangen, West German, 
where Pershing 2 missiles are 
expected to be deployed; Yuli 
A. Kvitslnsky, the chief Soviet 
negotiator on medium-range 
nuclear missiles; Swiss police 
removing demonstrators who 
protested in front of the U.S. 
mission in Geneva where the 
talks broke off last week. 
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Talks Are Off, 
Deployment Is 
The Watchword 


The Soviet Union delivered 
punches last week telegraphed long 
in advance and therefore not surpris¬ 
ing. even though dismaying, to West¬ 
ern leaders. The West German Bun¬ 
destag, ignoring street demonstra¬ 
tions and warnings from Moscow, 
voted to proceed with the stationing 
of American-made, medium-range 
missiles. When this was almost im¬ 
mediately followed by the arrival of 


the first nine of- M8 Ppr^hmg-a's^r, 
MoscowJ>roke off the negotiations in. 
Geneva indefinitely, then announced -■" 
its own deployment. 

The world seemed to take another 
step back toward the cold war with a 
belligerent Soviet statement — os¬ 
tensibly from Yuri V. Andropov, who 
has not been seen in public since Au¬ 
gust — accusing the United States of 
“torpedoing" the possibility of 
agreement in Geneva. It announced 
a further buildup of nuclear weapons 
in Czechoslovskia and East Ger¬ 
many as well as aboard submarines 
off the American coast. Whether in¬ 
tentional or not, the effect was to link 
the fate of the United States with that 
of Western Europe, an association 
that the Reagan Administration it¬ 
self had sought to underline with its 
plan to bolster NATO’s European de¬ 
fenses with 572 American-controlled 
Pershings and cruise missiles. 

Western leaders reacted calmly. 
The President said be “regretted” 
Moscow's attitude but professed con¬ 
fidence the Geneva boycott would 
end. “I can’t believe it will-be per¬ 
manent,” he said. 

In Washington and in Europe, offi¬ 
cials were mindful of the effects on a 
worried public of an arms buildup 
while talks are at least interrupted. 
Mr. Reagan said “we continue to 
seek negotiations in good faith.” 
Meeting in Bonn, West German 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl and French 
President Francois Mitterrand 
called upon the Soviet Union “to re¬ 
turn to the negotiating table as soon 
as possible.” They declared that the 
retaliatory measures announced by 
Mr. Andropov were “not in the inter¬ 
est of the peoples of Europe, neither 
in the East nor the West." 

Some officials in Washington 
thought a new tack might be neces¬ 
sary, perhaps combining the stalled 
talks on medium-range missiles with 
those on strategic weapons. 

There was a striking contrast be¬ 
tween the Soviet statement and (Hie 
delivered a day later by Eric Ho- 
necker, the East German leader. 
Mr. Honecker said he did not exclude 
that * ‘sooner or later there there will 
be positive results in the negotiations 
over disarmament” and added that 
the new Warsaw Pact deployment 
“produces no rejoicing.” The often- 
independent Rumanian Communist 
Party went further; it deplored the 
decisions by both Moscow and Wash¬ 
ington to speed the deployment. 


dose by on assault ships, and has 
continually warned its people of im¬ 
pending attack. When Defense Sec¬ 
retary Caspar w. Weinberger was 
asked last week about the possibility 
of invasion, be left it open by dis¬ 
missing the question as “hypotheti¬ 
cal.” In addition to the perceived 
threat from the north, the Sandinis- 
tas have come under pressure from 
Latin American and Western Euro¬ 
pean countries to loosen up and 
make a regional settlement easier. 

The offers to domestic critics in¬ 
cluded establishment of an election 
schedule for 1985, guarantees to busi¬ 
nessmen of respect for their prop- 
erty, an.offer to the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy to discuss removal of radii 
caT priests:.from the Government;- 
and an easing of press censorship. 

Cuba, which has maintained an 
estimated 8,000 teachers, doctors 
and military personnel in Nicara¬ 
gua, appeared to be trying to make 
its presence less visible by recalling 
as many as 1,000 people in the past 
three weeks. No military advisers 
were believed to be involved but 
Daniel Ortega Saavedra, coordina¬ 
tor of the Nicaraguan junta, told in¬ 
terviewers that it was ready to send 
home all foreign military advisers 
and stop buying arms from abroad if 
other Central American states would 
do the same. 

“We have decided to discuss all 
the problems that worry the United 
States,” Mr. Ortega said. Washing¬ 
ton, which has constantly criticized 
the Sandinistas for fostering a totali¬ 
tarian regime friendly to Cuba and 
tbe Soviet Union and helpful to the 
leftist insurgency in El Salvador, 
cautiously weighed whether Mana¬ 
gua was making only “token” ges¬ 
tures or was serious about compro¬ 
mise. The Administration has thus 
far' confined i's actions against 
Managua to support of anti-Sandin- 
ista rebels, and these so-called “con¬ 
tras,” have been able to do little to 
shake the regime. 


Mideast Captives 
Get to Go Home 


Yasir Arafat's branch of tbe Pales¬ 
tine Liberation Organization found a 
way to reach an agreement with Is¬ 
rael last week — on a prisoner ex¬ 
change — but whether the Palestin¬ 
ians could agree among themselves 


was in doubt. Both Mr. Arafat and 
the Syrian-backed rebels* chief of 
staff. Col. Abu Khaled al-Omlah, 
questioned the reported terms of a 
cease-fire and withdrawal agree¬ 
ment. The rebels had said that unless 
there was agreement and Mr. Arafat 
left Tripoli, they would resume at¬ 
tacking his forces in the heart of the 
Lebanese city, where he is beseiged. 
Yesterday, however, there were only 
minor exchanges.of fire in Tripoli. 

Under an agreement negotiated in 
Geneva by the International Com¬ 
mittee of the Red Cross, 4^00 Pales¬ 
tinian and Lebanese prisoners were 
released in return for spe l^aelis.Ut 
'■ TTripoli. Israel freed the Arabs held 
‘^-at fhe v Axisatf : tifefcention camp since. 
0 Fa&t year’s' 1 I&bdhdn invasaoun-and; 
closed the camp. Also released were 
100 Palestinians in Israeli prisons 
who had been convicted of terrorist 
crimes. That left five or six Israelis 
still in Syrian prisons and 300 Syrian 
as well as more than 1,000 Palestin¬ 
ians jailed in Israel. 

Many of the released Arabs vowed 
to return to the war against Israel, 
but Defense Minister Moshe Arens 
said any delay in releasing tbe Israe¬ 
lis in Tripoli “could have been disas¬ 
trous.” He add^d, “We will have 
problems and we don’t rule out the 
possibility that they will be harder.” 

Addmg to his difficulties' were 
. signs that Soviet assistance may be 
cutting into Israel’s edge over Syria. 
Israel bombers hit Syrian-controlled 
areas of central Lebanon last Sun¬ 
day. But Soviet-supplied antiaircraft 
weapons, possibly directed by Soviet 
advisers, set up a barrage that 
seemed to keep tbe Israelis off bal¬ 
ance and shot down an Israeli Kfir 
jet. Later, the Syrians shot down a 
pilotless Israeli drone over eastern 
Lebanon. The bombing raid was the 
third reprisal since a truck-bomb at¬ 
tack on an Israeli military com¬ 
pound in Tyre on Nov. 4. 

Defense Secretary Caspar W. 
Weinberger said the similar attack 
that killed 239 Americans at Beirut 
airport on Oct 23 was conducted 
with “the sponsorship and knowl¬ 
edge and authority of the Syrian 
Government.” Damascus newspa¬ 
pers denied the charge. Mr. Wein¬ 
berger also said President Reagan 
had not specifically threatened 
American retaliation for the bomb¬ 
ing, leaving open the possibility the 
Israeli raids were the punishment 
promised by Mr. Reagan. 
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, the View 
Is Bleak on Many Fronts 


By SERGE SCHMEMANN 


Bread-and-butter 
issues once again 
troubling Poland 


Fearful Managua 
Offers a Deal 




The United States invasion of Gre¬ 
nada and tbe fear of being next ap¬ 
peared to contribute to unusual con¬ 
ciliatory moves last week by Nicara¬ 
gua's leftist leaders. Cuba, one of tbe 
principal targets of the Grenada 

operation, also seemed to be taking a 

cautious ap proach to its role in cbe 
Central American state. 

Tbe Sandinista regime is worried 

about the presence of 5^00 American 

troops next door in Honduras and 


It’s every Arab 
leader for himself 
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Moscow 

T WO of the most important messages In Yuri V. 
Andropov’s statement last week an tbe missile 
standoff with the United States emerged between 
the lines. One was that whatever measures or 
threats the Soviet leader made, the Kremlin had suffered 
a serious political setback. The second message was con¬ 
tained in the fact that the statement was read by some¬ 
one else, prolonging uncertainty about the standing of a 
man who has not been seen in public for three months. 

Moscow had expended great energy over two years 
in wooing, cajoling, threatening and bluffing the Euro¬ 
peans not to accept new American medium-range mis¬ 
siles. The Russians staked their campaign on a vision of 
Europe grown disillusioned with the United States and 
panicked by the notion of more megatons of destruction, 
and on an image of Russia too mindful of its tragic past 
ever to contemplate a threat to anybody rise. 

fn the end the effort foiled. The unfbrtuiMte timing of 
the Soviet attack on tbe Korean jetliner and the mishan¬ 
dling of Its aftermath broke whatever momentum Mos¬ 
cow may have developed. Even before the West German 
Bundestag voted last week to accept new Pershing 2 mis¬ 
siles, the Russians had realized that despite allied objec¬ 
tions to the American operation against Grenada and the 
rush of last-minute threats and offers, nothing had under¬ 
mined NATO's determination to counter the Soviet SS-20 
missiles. 

Moreover, at a critical juncture In Moscow’s for¬ 
tunes, the paramount leader’s situation remained con¬ 
cealed in a haze of rumors and questions about his health, 
his ability to carry on and even his political standing. Mr. 
Andropov has been out of sight now longer than any of his 
recent predecessors. In a country conditioned and con¬ 
structed to have power emanate from a single center his 
absence was keenly felt. 

For the Russians the aftermath of the breakdown of 
negotiations was also difficult. There was, among other 
problems, the task of explaining things to the public. In 
the prolonged debate over the missiles, the Kremlin 
made public more details of the opposing arsenals than 
their passion for secrecy had ever allowed before. Rus¬ 
sians were repeatedly told that the Pershing 2’s would 
pose a qualitatively new threat to their land. Now that 
the missiles were about to go in, the leadership began to 
reassure the public that holocaust was not imminent. 

A full-page article by Defense Minister Dmitry F. 
Ustinov last week, for example, explained that the mili¬ 
tary had all it needed to meet any new threat. Mr. Andro¬ 
pov also seemed to try to be reassuring by saying the 
added threat was to Europe, not to the Soviet Union. 

Moscow also faced a problem of future relations with 
Western Europe. The long and bitter campaign over the 
missiles did leave Europeans far less united than in the 
past on issues of defense and nuclear arms, and the Rus¬ 
sians were certain td make the most of the divisions in 
the future. But in the aftermath of the Bundestag vote 
and the Soviet walkout in Geneva, it was clear that Mos¬ 
cow had lost a major round in the East-West struggle. 

Furthermore, the Russians had repeatedly warned 
the West Germans of a setback in relations. But the fact 
remains that tbe Soviet Union needs to trade with the 
West Germans while Its East German satellite seeks 
huge credits from Bonn. 

All in all, the men in the Kremlin seemed to find for¬ 
eign policy as frustrating an exercise as the Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration had. In the year since Mr. Andropov came 
to power, he has concentrated an domestic problems, and 
from all indications has been content to stick with foreign 
policies fashioned by his predecessor. It may be that the 
price of the support he received from Marshal Ustinov 


and Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko in the transi¬ 
tion was to leave military and foreign affairs in their 
hands. It is also possible that his Infirmity has not left 
him time to put his own stamp on foreign polity. In any 
event, Mr. Andropov has not been credited with any 
major initiative in international affairs. 

In the Middle East, Mr. Andropov inherited an align¬ 
ment of forces that left Moscow largely dependent on 
Syria for any Influence over the course of events. But the 
rebellion in the Palestine Liberation Organization 
demonstrated the limits of the Soviet-Syrlan relation¬ 
ship. Defying repeated Soviet appeals to halt the fight 
and preserve Palestinian unity, Syria backed the effort to 
defeat chairman Yasir Arafat. Moscow, for all its past 
protestations of support for Mr. Arafat, appeared pre¬ 
pared to let him fall rather than risk its costly stake In 
Damascus. 

In Iran, Moscow learned that (me superpower's loss 
is not necessarily the other’s gain. The Islamic funda¬ 
mentalists matched their humiliation of the American 
“satans” by decapitating the Communist Party and oust¬ 
ing Soviet diplomats. 

It was a lesson Moscow learned anew after tbe 
American intervention in Grenada. A few weeks after 
contemning the United States for that operatic®, the 
United Nations handed the Russians their worst defeat 
over Afghanistan so far, a 116-20 vote for “immediate 
withdrawal of foreign troops.” The Afghan fighters, 
meanwhile, seemed capable of carrying on against 
Soviet troops indefinitely while Grenada posed serious 
questions about Moscow's ability to sustain clients In the 
Western Hemisphere, 


Resistance In the West 

Elsewhere, the view from the Kremlin seemed 
hardly more consoling. Tbe third world clients whose 
embrace seemed so promising at first — Angola, Viet¬ 
nam, Cambodia, Nicaragua — were draining a lot of re¬ 
sources without matching returns. Reconciliation talks 
with China crept on slowly, with neither side showing 
much readiness for major concessions. 

In relations with the West, Mr. Andropov’s repeated 
calls for detente and cooperation seemed to hit a new 
wave of conservatism. Beyond the missile dispute, con¬ 
servative Governments in Britain and West Germany 
vied with a Socialist Government in France in rebuffing 
Moscow’s overtures. In Japan, Prime Minister Yasuhiro 
Nakasone, buttressed by the loud outcry over the Korean 
airliner, turned a deaf ear to Moscow’s objections and 
continued building his military forces. 

Overshadowing all these problems was the recogni¬ 
tion that America was bent on reinforcing Its military 
\ machine and global reach. Soviet leaders had to face the 
dismaying possibility of another four years of Ronald 
Reagan, who stung Moscow to the quick when he colled it 
an “empire of evil.” Confounding all their expectations 
that he would follow his predecessors in pragmatically 
dealing with Moscow, the President pushed through 
funds for the B-l bomber, the MX missile and other new 
weapons systems, sent marines to Lebanon and Grenada 
and sustained a freeze on Soviet-American relations. 
Moscow's only real satisfaction as far as the United 
States was concerned was the grain deal they concluded 
in August. 

Internal affairs did not offer much compensation for 
foreign frustrations. Soviet leaders could draw little con¬ 
solation from the marginal improvement in economic In¬ 
dicators over the past year. And now, in Mr. Andropov's 
absence, the Supreme Soviet session that is to pass next 
year's budget has yet to be convened. In external as well 
as internal affairs, a broad policy reassessment seems 
inevitable. The question is not oily what direction this 
may take, but who will be there to carry it out. 
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Imelda Marcos resigning from Government’s 
Executive Committee last week. 


Marcos Yields 
A Bit, Foes 
Demand More 

Philippine President Ferdinand E. 
Marcos made a major concession to 
his political opponents last week, but 
rather than easing the pressures on 
the faltering leader; it seemed only 
to intensify them. As the week ended, 
110 Roman Catholic bishops released 
a pastoral letter — to be read in 
church today on what would have 
been the 51st birthday of Benigno S. 
Aquino Jr., the assassinated opposi¬ 
tion leader — urging Mr. Marcos to 
end his "repressive decrees" and 
call new elections. 

Foreign and Philippine business 
ieaders, along with opposition politi¬ 
cians, had been demanding that the 
office of vice president be restored. 
They hoped this would increase 
chances for a smooth succession in 
case Mr. Marcos, rumored to be in 
poor health, should be unable to 
serve. (Under the existing system, a 
15-member executive committee 
that included his wife, Imelda, and 
military leaders, would succeed 
him.) Uncertainty surrounding the 
succession, coupled with political un¬ 
rest following the murder of Mr. 
Aquino in August, have caused 
doubts about stability and, with 
them, a serious economic decline. 

Despite Mr. Marcos’s opposition, a 
party caucus from his own New Soti- 
ety Movement decided last week that 
vice presidential candidates should 
run in the next presidential election 
in 1987. Mrs. Marcos simultaneously 
resigned from the executive commit¬ 
tee and renounced any presidential 
ambitions. 

Few opponents appeared satisfied, 
however. They insisted that four 
years was too long to wait for elec¬ 
tions. At daily demonstrations, thou¬ 
sands called for Mr. Marcos to step 
down. The bishops’ strong message, 
in a nation that is 85 percent Catho¬ 
lic, fueled dissent. The prelates 
called on the President to repeal de¬ 
crees which they said violated 
human rights (including one allow¬ 
ing him to jail indefinitely anyone ar¬ 
rested for security offenses); they 
told the armed forces that their loy¬ 
alty belongs to the people, not to any 
single person, and they urged the 
restoration of a free press. 

Financial Relief 
For Brazil 

Brazil, the world’s biggest debtor, 
won some relief from the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund last week but 
only on the basis of an austerity pro¬ 
gram that may aggravate political 
and social tensions. 

The fund, which helps countries 
meet their short-term financial 
needs, voted to allow Brazil to draw 
$1.2 billion immediately and to make 
another $8 billion available on condi¬ 
tion Brazil continues to toe the 
I.M.F. line. The decision gives some 
800 private banks and government 
lenders the green light to extend 
credits of more than $11 billion. This 
will help Brazil pay for imports and 
to meet arrears of more than $5 bil¬ 
lion out of a total foreign debt of 
some $90 billion. 

The country got an I.M.F. loan of 
$5.9 billion in February but its 
budget deficit and money supply ex¬ 
panded so fast that three months 
later the line of credit was cut off. 
Early this month, after much resist¬ 
ance, Parliament voted to limit the 
indexing of wages to the inflation' 
rate, now running at between 150 and 
200 percent. The legislation, which 
will also increase taxes to keep down 
the budget deficit, was accepted by 
the I.M.F. as a step toward lower 
inflation, but it was hig hly unpopular 
with wage earners. 


Commercial banks had been wait¬ 
ing for the fund's approval before 
disbursing a new $6.5 billion package 
of their own plus $2 billion frozen 
from earlier loans. Governments are 
expected to extend $2.5 billion in 
trade credits, including $1.5 billion 
from the United States Export-Im¬ 
port Bank. More relief may come 
through a rescheduling of some $2 
billion in other Brazilian debts. 


In Northern Ireland, where nearly 
everything is defined by religion, 
last Sunday’s attack by nationalist 
gunmen on a Protestant church con¬ 
gregation was a new kind of horror. 
Seventy members of the Mountain 
Lodge Pentecostal Church in Dark- 
ley, a town near the border with the 
Irish Republic, were singing hymns 
when two masked men burst in firing 
automatic weapons. They killed 
three elders at the door and wounded 
seven people inside. 

A group called the Catholic Reac¬ 
tion Force said it was responsible; 
the .police described it as a cover for 
the Irish National Liberation Army, 
a Marxist offshoot of the outlawed 
Irish Republican Army. 

"No attacks before have involved 
the cold-blood murder of people at 
worship,’’ said James Prior, Brit¬ 
ain’s Cabinet minister for the prov¬ 
ince. He dispatched 240 soldiers to 
help the police search the country¬ 
side and implored angry Protestants 
to shun violent vengeance. Even Sinn 
Fein, the political aim of the I.R.A., 
called the killings crazy. No one in 
the church had links with security or 
paramilitary forces. 

Demanding harsher security 
measures, the Official Unionists, the 
largest Protestant party, withdrew 
from the Northern Ireland Assem¬ 
bly, leaving it paralyzed for lack a 
quorum. Nationalists have always 
boycotted the assembly. The Roman 
Catholic Primate, Tom&s Cardinal 
O’Fiaicfa, and the beads of the Angli¬ 
can, Presbyterian and Methodist 
Churches in the province visited the 
homes of the dead Pentecostals to 
show sympathy and solidarity 
against the killers. 


It’s been a bumpy year for the 
Soviet space program, but last week, 
astronauts Vladimir Lyakhov and 
Aleksandr Aleksandrov stepped 
safely from their descent module in 
Kazakhan after 150 days in Salyut 7, 
an orbiting laboratory. 

The previous Salyut tenants made 
a harrowing landing in December in 
the middle of a Central Asian bliz¬ 
zard. Then in April, in a rare admis¬ 
sion of failure, Moscow reported that 
three other astronauts had been un¬ 
able to complete docking and maneu¬ 
vering exercises with Salyut 7 and 
another large spacecraft, the Cos¬ 
mos 1443. Messrs. Lyakhov and 
Aleksandrov wept up on a Soyuz T-9 
module on June 28. The Cosmos was 
jettisoned in August. 

An unannounced but privately con¬ 
firmed explosion on the launching 
pad on Sept. 27 forced two other as¬ 
tronauts to make an emergency 
landing. But further reports in Wash¬ 
ington that a propellant leak had 
nearly forced Mr. Lyakhov and Mr. 
Aleksandrov to abandon ship were 
denied by the Russians. 

On their return last week, the two 
astronauts were credited with per¬ 
forming a long list of scientific tasks, 
’ some during two spacewalks that to¬ 
talled five hours and 45 minutes. 


Milt Freudenheim, 
Henry Giniger 
and CarMe C. Douglas 


Terror Finds 
A New Target 


Salyut Crew 
Safely Back 


Rising Food Prices Could Have Political Repercussions 


Shortages Are a Staple in Poland 


By JOHN KIFNER 


WARSAW — "We eat some meat about three 
times a week," said the middle-aged man with 
the droopy blond mustache and tired eyes. “I find 
it hard w talk about the kind of meat we are eat¬ 
ing, just about how lucky we are to get it.” 

He is a mechanic at the big Huta Warszawa 
steel plant in the Warsaw suburb of Zoliborz. He 
earns 13,000 zlotys a month, an average worker’s 
salary—around $135 at the official rate, or $18 to 
$20 on the street. He and his wife have two small 
children; she is a seamstress bringing home 8,000 
zlotys, making them better off than many. 

Almost all of their money and much of his time 
goes into the search for food. After he has paid 
the rent, electricity and other utilities, he esti¬ 
mates, food takes about 90 percent of what is left. 
As a practical matter, he says, the money lasts 
about half the month. Like almost every Pole, be 
has a few shadowy scams to make ends meet. 

Food costs are one of the most sensitive politi¬ 
cal issues. In 1956, a dispute over rising costs and 
broken promises ted to "bread and freedom" 
riots in Poznan, the first people’s outburst in the 
Soviet bloc; more than 50 people were shot dead 
by troops. The party leadership feU, and Wlady- 
slaw Gomulka took over. But when he raised- 
prices 17.6 percent just before Christmas in 1970, 
rioting broke out in Gdansk and along the Baltic 
coast. Scores more were gunned down. Edward 
Gierek took over, riding out a considerable price 
rise in 1976, including a 69 percent hike in meat 
costs that brought rioting and more deaths in 
Radom and other industrial areas. Prices were 
again a factor in 1980 in the wildcat strikes that 
gave birth to the independent union Solidarity, 
ending the reign of Mr. Gierek and his successor 
Stanislaw Kama. Only martial law was able to 
bottle up the wave of discontent — and fresh 
ideas—that challenged Communist orthodoxy. 

With evident unease, Poland’s rulers are again 
planning price increases at the beginning of 1984- 
They were rattled earlier this month by wide¬ 
spread indignation when butter was unexpect¬ 
edly put bade mi rationing after much publicity 
about record milk production. In hopes of diffus¬ 
ing tension, they have vowed to "consult" the 
populace, publishing elaborate charts showing 
alternative plans. Bread prices seem sure to go 
up sharply, by about 50 percent. 


A few days ago. Lech Walesa, Solidarity’s 
founder, slipped away from his many watchers to 
meet with fugitive underground leaders and 
issue a call for “struggle" against the increases. 
"These apparently small price increases in basic 
food articles will be a deadly blow for the budgets 
of the poorest households, since even now they 
have to earmark most of their income for food,” 
Solidarity’s clandestine weekly in the capital 
said. It said the Government was showing symp¬ 
toms of fear: "The taste of society’s feelings was 
given by the reaction to butter rationing. The au¬ 
thorities are afraid of an explosion.” 

New Military Powers 

Indeed, at a parliamentary session last week 
ostensibly called to consider economic matters, 
Gen. Wojciech Jantzelski took on sweeping new 
power under a form of instant martial law. 
Honoring, after a fashion, a promise four months 
ago to resign as Defense Minister, be had himself 
declared Supreme Commander of the army and 
chairman of the new National Defense Commit¬ 
tee, which can proclaim a state of war or emer¬ 
gency and take over. Legislative committees 
were immediately handed a draft bill defining an 
emergency. “It looks like he's getting ready for a 
revolution," said a formerly prominent, no 
longer published, journalist. 

Chronic shortages are as old as people’s Po¬ 
land, caused largely by the system’s inefficiency, 
poor planning and antiquated methods and by the 
difficulties of trying to balance low wages 
against food subsidies. This time, the Govern¬ 
ment says, increases are necessary to cover 120 
billion zlotys in higher payments to fanners and 
other increased food production costs. The Agri¬ 


culture Minister added that the gap would still 
not be bridged. 

' Prices aside, it is not an easy matter to shop. 
The steel mill worker said that he or his wife 
mngt lose half a day waiting in line to buy meat. 
Deliveries usually come at 10 A.M. and 4 P JM. If 
the morning supply runs out, they must wait for 
afternoon. "It’s usually old sausage." he said, 
"so old it looks green. Or so-called serwolatka 
(made from ground meat scraps) that even the 
dog doesn’t want to eat. There is sometimes suet 
with some meat in it, chicken very seldom, and 
we’re not even talking about pork. With our fat 
coupons, we buy margarine or lard, which we 
cook with onions; later we use that for our sand¬ 
wiches for school and woik.” 

A line of 50 people stretched outside a Polish 
meat store in southern Warsaw at noon the other 
day. TWo and a half hours later, a tiny, elderly 
woman reached die counter and bought three- 
quarters of a pound of pork and a pound of sala¬ 
mi-like sausage; that would have to Iasi for more 
than a week. "Every increase hits the poorest of 
course,” she said. "I do not want to think about 
price increases. I can hardly exist now." 

Matters will not improve. Piglets are down 20 
percent and cattle supplies are also failing, 
partly because of previous slaughtering when 
fodder became short. Meat consumption, a basic 
index of well-being, reached a record per capita 
level of 162.8 pounds a year in 1980. Since then, it 
has fallen and next year, the daily Zycie Wars- 
zawy estimates, it will drop to the 1956 level of 108 
pounds. 

“If the situation doesn’t change," said the 
steelworker, "I see no hope for the future. Not for 
us, not for our children.” 
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Resident of Warsaw tarin g ration coupons to buy butter this month; 
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Pressure From Iran and Internal Wariness Foster Cultural Conservatism 


Economy Gives Saudis Growing Pains 


t 


By JUDITH MILLER 


RIYADH, Saudi Arabia — When the oil bo¬ 
nanza got under way a decade ago, not all Saudis 
welcomed it. Smite wanted that the mad rush to 
develop would lead to cultural disintegration. 
Petrobiliions, they argued, would erode the coun¬ 
try's puritanical values and its religious and 
political foundations. Cadillacs would replace not 
only camels but also the Koran. 

As things turned out, Saudi Arabia today is in 
many ways far more conservative, restrictive 
and socially rigid than it was when the boom 
began. Saudi and Western analysts cite many 
signs of growing conservativism and increasing 
influence of the ulemas, the religious leaders. 
Religious police are more prominent. Restric¬ 
tions have been imposed on some Christian reli¬ 
gious gatherings. Dress rules and the closing of 
shops during prayer times are stringently en¬ 
forced, even in the international Safeway. 

Seven months ago, the Government closed 
video game arcades, where young people likgd to 
congregate. In September, it announced that no 
new video shop licenses would be issued. The 
kingdom has no public cinemas, cheaters or con¬ 
certs. Nevertheless, more videos cassettes, 
which provide one of the most popular pastimes, 
would be without any positive cultural advan¬ 
tage, the Ministry of Information said. 

Controls on foreigners have been increased. 
Fewer expatriate workers’ families are permit¬ 
ted to reside in the country. Many Saudis seem to 
have become withdrawn. They mix socially with 
foreign residents less frequently than before. 

The most severe restrictions have affected 
women. Because they are segregated from men 
in .public places, even including banks, they are 
barred from employment in many sectors. They 
are not permitted to drive cars and must sit be¬ 
hind a partition in the back of buses — for their 
privacy and protection, the Government says. 
They cannot travel abroad without permission 
from husbands, brothers or fathers. 

Saudi Arabia has been the most conservative 
Islamic state, partly because of its role as the 
cradle of Islam and site of the religion's holiest 
cities, Mecca and Madina. The roots of its politi¬ 
cal system lie in a delicate alliance formed in 
1730 between a Moslem fundamentalist preacher, 
Mohammed ibn Abdul Wahab, and a charismatic 
Bedouin tribesman. Mohammed Ibn Saud. Ibn 
Saud provided the sword and Abdul Wahab the 
ideology to subdue the waning tribes of the Ara¬ 
bian desert. As a result the religious establish¬ 
ment has always been powerful. 

Many analysts attribute the tightening to Iran. 
The Ayatollah RuhoUah Khomeini continues to 
send agents into the kingdom, officials say, espe¬ 


cially to the eastern province where most of the 
Shiite Moslem minority of 300,000 lives. Iran 
broadcasts daily attacks on the Saudi royal fami¬ 
ly, who are Sunni Moslems. The broadcasts, 
which can be beard throughout the country, ac¬ 
cuse Saudi leaders of corruption, incompetence, 
and betrayal of Islamic principles. They urge the 
two million foreign workers, most of them Mos¬ 
lems, to resist exploitation by their Saudi bosses. 

The Saudi establishment is on the defensive, a 
Western analyst said, and is trying to be more 
royal t h an the king—that is, more Islamic than 
the Ayatollah. The siege of the Great Mosque of 
Mecca in November 1979 by orthodox Moslem 
tribesmen seeking to curb Westernization also in¬ 
creased Saudi wariness. Enforcement of restric¬ 
tions on working women began soon afterward. 

Many Saudis also attribute the conservative 
upsurge to the breakneck pace of economic 
development. The presence of millions of foreign^ 
ers seems to have exacerbated xenophobic tend¬ 
encies. Contrary to develop¬ 
ment theory, rapid material 
progress apparently has not 
brought a breakdokwn in old 
customs, even those inimical to 
growth. 

"Economic change has been 
so pervasive, so rapid, that 
many Saudis feel threatened," 
a senior Saudi official said. 

"They seek to anchor their 
lives in religion and cultural 
identity.”. 

Another official said the 
country's religious leaders had 
used the mood to reassert their 
power. The Government has 
accepted some of their de¬ 
mands, an official said. "But 
on key questions such as ad¬ 
vanced education for women, 
which some ulemas wish to re¬ 
strict, we stand firm. We know 
we force Social change at our 
peril. This Government,” he 
added, “is far more liberal 
than its people.” 

Mass education does not ap¬ 
pear to have led to social liber¬ 
alization. Many of the most ar¬ 
dent proponents of the funda¬ 
mentalist resurgence are 
young Saudis, including some 
who attended Western schools 
and universities. 

"We still talk about family 
ties and respect for elders,” 
another Government official 
said. "But there is so much ten¬ 


sion now between fathers and sons, between old 
and new life styles. Some of us lead almost schiz¬ 
ophrenic spiritual lives: half in the West; half 
here.” 

Fatima Amin Shaker, a young sociologist, 
added, “You Westerners continue to impose your 
cultural values and norms on us. The tension 
makes some young people more, not less conser¬ 
vative. 

“We are not going backward,” Miss Shaker 
added. Many Saudis contend that the conserva¬ 
tive trend is progress, leading to a purer Islamic 
state. They say they are not concerned by the 
contrary trend in most of the Moslem Arab 
world, where secular justice has replaced reli¬ 
gious law and the veil and segregation of women 
has been dropped, along with many other restric¬ 
tions. 

“Some people just call themselves Moslems,” 
said Muneira al-Ghadeer, a 23-year-old journal¬ 
ist. “We are living our religion.” 
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Implementation of Last Week’s Withdrawal Plan Is Still Uncertain 



,'It’s Every Arab Leader for Himself 


< .. ' 
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TRIPOLI,.Lebanon—Something besides the lives of 
guerrillas and Innocent civilians was lost in the past few 
weeks of intra-Palestinian fi ghting here. It was the es¬ 
sence of the Palestine Liberation Organization itself. Its 
epitaph could read: "P.L.O. — founded in Jerusalem by 
Arab leaders and Palestinians in May 19&L Died in Trip¬ 
oli at the han d s of Arab leaders and Palestinians In 
Nqvembtt.1883," 

There, will-probably continue to be anwughiwg raflBd 
the P.L.O., maybe even two. But what made the P.L.O. 
unique .was never really its organizatkmai structure per 
se but the concept it represented. The P.L.O. embodied 
the idea of a Palestinian nation with a cfagte legitimate 
independent leadership, whose sole purpose was to work 
on behalf of its people. Under Mr. Arafat’s stewardship, 
the P.L.O. was more or less able to fulfill this role and 
thereby gain wide acceptance. 

But now, whether Mr. Arafat lives or dies, retains Us 
leadership or not, this essence is disin teg rating in Trip¬ 
oli. It seems unlikely that the latest SynaunSaudi plan tor 
■ending the Tripoli crisis— by pulling all of the guerrillas 

out and opening negotiations between the factions—will 
be able to resurrect it. All that la clear at this point is that 
if this plan is to be implemented, it will take long hours of 
detailed discussion among several volatile parties, with 
the possibility of collapse and renewed violence con¬ 
stantly present. 

Motions and Motives 

The organization's .legitimacy has been undermined 
as much by the current internal split as by the nature of 
the Tripoli battle. Everyone involved has been wearing a 
figurative mask. The rebels say they want to get rid of 
Mr. Arafat — whom they accuse of having sold out to 
Arab conservatives —to “purify” the revolution. Yet the 
rebels are led by Ahmed Jabril of the Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine — General Command, which 
is sponsored by Libya: When Mr. Jabril lived in Beirut, 
he showed no embarrassment at having his office rent, 
according to his landlord, paid by the Libyan Embassy. 

As for the Syrians, they claim to have nothing to do 
with what is happening in Tripoli when, in fact, they have 
everything to do with it. Many see the fighting in Tripoli 
as the culmination of a (hive by Syrian President Hafez 
el-Assarf to destroy a hated rival for Arab leadership, 
Yasir Arafat, not because this will better the'lot of the 
Palestinian people but because it will strengthen Mr. 
Assad as a power broker. 

The release of 4,500 Arab prisoners by Israel last 
week added slightly to Mr. Arafat's prestige but little to 
his power. Only a few hundred of the prisoners who were 
flown to Algeria could be available to help him, even in 
theory. The rest were out of reach in south Lebanon. 

The Arab leaders say they want to mediate an end to 
the intra-Palestiniguj. dispute in Tripoli to preserve the 
P.L.O. In fact, many Arab analysts believe, all they want 
is to preserve themselves and to keep Mr. Arafat alive. 
They realize that if Yasir Arafat was killed, Palestinians 


Palestinian prisoners released by Israel 
last week boarding an airplane bound for 
Algeria at Ben <Jarion Airport. 



everywhere would be In an uproar, which could destabi¬ 
lize their own fragile governments. It would not be be¬ 
yond Mr. Arafat's followers to create a new underground 
terror organization to avenge his death. 

Then there la Mr. Arafat, repeating in his daily press 
conferences that he is a "sword” to help protect the peo¬ 
ple of Tripoli from the "Syrian barbarians.” In fact, he is 
hiding behind Tripoli’s civilian apartment blocks and 
hospitals in what appears to be a ploy to drew attention to 
hi* p]ight and his cause. 

The battle for Tripoli Is a graveyard of shattered Illu¬ 
sions. It is the culmination of a decade of malaise and In¬ 
ternecine fighting among Arab regimes. The Palestinian 
cause used to be sacred in Arab politics, something that 
could draw the Arabs together and foster common feel¬ 
ings. When King Hussein cracked down on the P.L.O. in 
Jordan in 1970, he became a pariah; the Arabs were up in 
arms at what he was doing: Today,, however, Syrian 
President Assad and his proxies can chase Mr. Arafat 
across Lebanon without the Arabs bestirring themselves. 

But then, noted Michel Abu Jawdl, political colum¬ 
nist for the Beirut dally An Nahar, “There is no 'Arab 
world’ anymore. Iraq is preoccupied with Iran. Syria is 


preoccupied with Iraq. Algeria is preoccupied with Mo¬ 
rocco, and Egypt is preoccupied with itself. There is 
nothing anymore called the 'Arab consensus.’ It just does 
not exist an any issue.” 

Economic Retrenchment 

When an Ahmed Jabril can stand up and brand as a 
"traitor” Yasir Arafat — who for all his shortcomings 
has dedicated virtually his whole life for the past 18 years 
to the Palestinian cause — then the standards of Arab 
politics have been broken. The most important standard, 
for the Palestinians, Is the decision of the Arab leaders in 
1974 at Rabat declaring the P.L.O. the “sole and legiti¬ 
mate” representative of the Palestinian people. 

With the P.L.O. leadership split, with the West Bank¬ 
ers looking more than ever toward King Hussein, with 
Syria on the verge of imposing its .domination over Pales¬ 
tinian politics, this tenet does not appear to have much of 
a future. 

The big lasers, as usual, are the Palestinian people. 
With the Arab countries going through an economic re¬ 
trenchment that makes life difficult for foreign workers, 
many of whom are Palestinians, and with Lebanon, the 
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home of several hundred thousand refugees, in turmoil, 
the Palestinians have no one to turn to for help. The 
P.L.O. has not done a thing to advance the Palestinian 
cause since the revolt began on May 11. 

Mr. Arafat has claimed repeatedly that he can sur¬ 
vive after Tripoli because in the long run, he has Pales¬ 
tinian and Arab public opinion on his side. He may have 
lost the guns, he says, but he still has the hearts and 
minds. This may be true but it is probably irrelevant in a 
region where democracy is a subject read about in ins- 
ported textbooks and where public opinion counts for lit¬ 
tle. For the most pan, the Arab countries are ruled by 
the gun, not by hearts and minds, and those who are with¬ 
out power count for very little. 

When Mr. Arafat was the unrivaled leader of the 
Palestinians, the Arab masses chanted his name. But 
now that he is slipping in the morass of Tripoli, his fate 
seems to leave most non-Palestinian Arabs rather cold. 
They have yet to stage a demonstration on his behalf. 

ft is not for nothing that the Arabs have a proverb 
that goes, “When the sultan's dog died, everyone 
marched in his funeral. But when the sultan himself died, 
no one marched at all:" 


The State Department Is at the Top of the New Flow Chart 


Reagan’s Foreign Policy Advisers Call a Truce 
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WASHINGTON — As the national preoccupation 
with the seemingly successful invasion of Grenada 
faded. President Reagan had to turn back last week to 
problems of a more lasting nature, such as what to do 
about Lebanon and the breakdown of the medium-range 
missile talks with Moscow. The Grenada decision was 
mostly a test of Mr. Reagan's instincts. The Middle East 
and arms control negotiations pose a tougher test of his 
decision-making system. 

Even some high-ranking officials of the Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration have acknowledged that their system has 
been a mess, with people pulling In different directions 
and little follow-through. Now, with the elections less 
than a year away, they maintain they have made the nec¬ 
essary adjustments in personality and style and have 
gotten their national security machinery in. order. 

If so, they may have trouble keeping it that way, as 
the Inquiry by the Federal Bureau of Investigation into 
unauthorized disclosures of National Security Council 
A ecijunns and accompanying reports of fighting within 
the White House staff Indicated last week. For almost 15 
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with the wiring diagrams and personality match-ups. 
Except for brief periods, all the different schemes failed 
—r- victims of political or ideological confl icts, bureau¬ 
cratic intrigue, and Presidents Who could not run their 
own systems. 

The Reagan people say that the present configura¬ 
tion of personalities and power is just what the President 
wanted all along. As they describe the system, the State 
Department leads on policy proposals, the Defense De¬ 
partment comments, and the National Security Council 
staff coordinates. That means Secretary of State George 
P. Shultz,.along with Under Secretary for Political Af¬ 
fairs Lawrence S. Eaglebmger and a few key Assistant 
Secretaries, have become the paramount advisers. 
Above all, it means that the new national security advis¬ 
er, Robert C. McFariane, will concentrate on m a n agi n g 
the system — assigning the work, seeing that everyone 
gets in his word, and overseing implementation — rather 
than competing with Mr. Shultz. 

Administration officials contend that this new setup 
will work for the following reasons: 
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.’ First, William. P- Clark, who was Mr. McFarlane’s 
■ predecessor as national security adviser, has a special 
d&anncy with Mr. Reagan, which gave him an “unnatu¬ 
ral'' advantage with the President over the Secretary of 
State, be it Mr. Shultz or Ms predecessor, Alexander M. 
Haig Jr. In contrast, Mr. McFariane Is basically a low- 
key professional without the stature of predecessors like 
Zbigniew Bizezlnski and Henry A. Kissinger, though he 
is known and crusted by Mr. Reagan. 

Second. Mr. Clark's strongly conservative views 
often went well beyond Mr. Shultz’s and Mr. Haig’s 
somewhat more pragmatic bent. Third, the other central 
White House staff members — James A. Baker 3d, the 
chief of staff. Michael K. Deaver, a top assistant, and 
counselor Edwin Meese 3d — generally support Mr. 
Shultz, whereas they often differed with Mr. Haig. 

Finally, the major battles over Central American, 
Middle Eastern and arms control policy have already 
been settled, largely along lines reco mme n ded by Mr. 
Shultz. Almost ev er yone is said to be comfortable with 
this new conservative, but not far-right, co n se ns u s both 
(or foreign policy and election politics. 

Though intennural squabbling may be held wen 
below recent levels, there are enduring and e nd e m i c 


problems in this situation, going beyond even the most 
skillful bureaucratic engineering. 

There is a natural tension between the White House 
staff, which looks at interests very broadly and political¬ 
ly, and the State Department, which tends to concentrate 
on longterm, bilateral Interests with Individual coun¬ 
tries. The White House usually feels that the .State De¬ 
partment is .giving, too pinch ^way’ to keep the-Jtyiateral 
peace and not paying attrition to the President's'inter¬ 
ests ; the department generalfy believes the Whit A House 
is being roo political and shortsighted. 

Ever since Mr. Nixon’s time. Presidents have tried 
to deal with this situation by announcing the primacy of 
the Secretary of State. But in short order, the closeness of 
the White House staff to the President and its tendency to 
play up differences with the State Department seem to 
turn the President inward toward his own immediate 
staff. At the same time, most people who have served in 
an official capacity have come to realize that the depart¬ 
ment is not in a position to coordinate and make policy 
authoritatively in areas where interests overlap and con¬ 
flict — as in arms control and foreign economic policy. 
Here, the N.S.C. adviser is bound to be predominant, and 
the Reagan White House has finally moved to assert It¬ 
self in these areas. 

Things seem to work tolerably well only when the 
President knows his own mind, knows foreign policy and 
clearly asserts himself over his top advisers. Thus far, as 
diplomats and most officials here see It, Mr. Reagan has 
not proven himself on these accounts, and until he does, 
the problems will no go away. 


Constituent Assembly Scheduled March Elections Last "Week 


Can Democracy Survive the Salvadoran Death Squads? 


By LYDIA CHAVEZ 

SAN SALVADOR — The United States continued to 
criticize the activities of right-wing death squads last 
week while welcoming the decision of El Salvador’s Con¬ 
stituent Assembly to bold presidential elections on 
March 25. American officials are worried, however, that 
unless the terrorist activity is brought under control, 
elections will do little to resolve the country’s problems. 

The Reagan Administration points to elections as 
evidence that democracy is working but is concerned 
that the death squads could turn the ca m paign into a 
period of assassinations and prevent a moderate govern¬ 
ment from taking power. 

The rightist activity “is an essential stumbling block 
to democracy in El Salvador,” United States Ambassa¬ 
dor Thomas R. Pickering declared in a speech to busi¬ 
ness leaders last week. Mr. Pickering said that informa¬ 
tion about some of the people involved was "available to 
many of us" but added, “I am deeply awarethat much Of 
that information may not at present be suffldant for a 
court of law. My deep concern is that no one seems to be 
trying to develop evidence that would stand up in court. 
He repeated previous warnings that the price of failure to 
act would be reduced aid or conditional aid. The Admin¬ 
istration has not gotten all the funds ittos requited 
from Congress largely because of dissatisfaction with the 
inaction of the Salvadoran Government and omit system 

in prosecuting people for crimes against dvifians. 

Xftherttopubllc statements against the paramili¬ 
tary groups and threats to cancel visas for suspected 
members who travel to the United Statts, the Reapm 
Administration has yet to take any action. So far, the 

treats have not produced any results. 

“ nigh t now this country is like a hornet s nest that 
has beertpricked, but not destroyed," said a Salvadoran 



with dose ties to the Government. “All of those people 
who have been mentioned as being involved in the death 
sqnads are still In power and it's very dangerous.” 

Some Salvadoran politicians believe the Govern¬ 
ment is too weak to take action, or afraid that such action 
could provoke a coup. State Department officials have 
said the American Embassy has a list of about 28 Salva¬ 
dorans involved in the death squads, including some 
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army officials. President Alvaro Magafia and and De¬ 
fense Minister Carlos Eugenio Vides Casanova have 
denied army officers are involved. Last month, however, 
according to military and political sources, the Defense 
Minister was considering ousting several officers for 
participating in die right-wing groups. A military source 
said that General Vides Casanova now feared trying to 
make major changes in personnel because some of the 
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officers could simply refuse to leave. 

President Magana said last week he was "very frus¬ 
trated” with the death squad activity, but was unsure 
what his Government could do about it. A senior Govern¬ 
ment official said he did not expect any changes in the 
near future. 

The Government is left with only four months before 
the presidential election to make such changes. Embassy 
officials are concerned that the death squads may make 
the months of campaigning very difficult and cry to de¬ 
stabilize the new government once it is in place. There is 
also concern that the two likeliest candidates will polar¬ 
ize the country. Both Josfc Napoleon Duarte, who is seek¬ 
ing to run for the Christian Democrats, and Roberto 
d'Aubuisson, who is likely to run for the rightist National 
Republican Alliance, take contentious stands and arouse 
strong feelings for and against them. American officials 
worry th 2 t they will sacrifice realism for ideology. 

The political situation and the effect of the death 
squads on it are not Washington's only worries. "The 
military situation is not going-particularly well in El Sal¬ 
vador." Defense Secretary Caspar w. Weinberger said 
last week. He added, however, that “we have no intention 
whatever of putting combat troops into El Salvador." 
Thus far. United States military personnel has officially 
played only an adviser role there and with spotty results. 
In one particularly embarrassing incident last week, 135 
Government troops surrendered to rebel attackers in the 
eastern town of Anamoros. The rebels disarmed tbem, 
then turned them over to the Red Cross. 

A high-ranking official at the embassy said “a good, 
Strang widely accepted Government would be a godsend 
to this country, and all kinds of things could be done, but 
that is not going to be in El Salvador." Asked if he 
thought the United States would have to intervene after 
(heelectiOD.heshookhlsheadandsaid, “I certainly hope 
not, but who knows?" 
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Party Squabbles 
Over Who’s First 
And Foremost 

With a conflict between Democrat . 
National Committee chairman 
Charles T. Manatfs principles and 
several states’ pride turning into a 
small war. Senator Alan Cranston 
last week made sure local chieftains 
would have no question where his af¬ 
fections lie. Mr. Cranston called on 
Mr. Manatt to concentrate on the 
problem, which revolves around 
scheduling, and not on the national 
party's needs. To dramatize his point 
he pulled out of the “Presidential 
Sweep,” a flying fund-raiser Mr. Ma¬ 
natt organized for early December. 

The California Senator showed his 
solidarity with the grassroots four 
days after Iowa’s central committee 
formally defied a party dictum by 
• voting to hold its caucuses Feb. 20, 
not Feb. 27, as Democratic party 
rules adopted two years ago would 
have it. Iowa’s concern is that its 
status as the first caucus state not be 
overshadowed'by New Hampshire, 
the first primary state. New Hamp¬ 
shire is now voting Feb. 28, not 
March 6, as the new rules require, to 
Insure a respectable lead on Ver¬ 
mont. Vermont holds a nonbinding 
“beauty contest” primary, in which 
no delegates are selected, March 6. 

Mr. Manatt, a firm believer In fol¬ 
lowing rules, has threatened not to 
seat convention delegates selected in 
Iowa and New Hampshire. He is 
particularly irritated with New 
Hampshire, because it had originally 
agreed to the March date. But he is 
also concerned about the practical 
precedent, and Wisconsin. The new 
rules call for that state to abandon its 
traditional cross-over voting, which 
permits Republicans to vote in the 
Democratic primary. 

Contenders’Standings 

The candidates who will be voted 
on in Iowa — save one — aren’t so 
worried about who’s first either. 
Most leading Democrats there now 
take it for granted that former Vice 
President Mondale will take the cau- 
: cus. The issue for them is who will be ;. 
...$o, 2 ,ari(jl No. 3, And how close they ... 
*... will copae. They are mindful of 1972 , 
the'suiprise Second-place show¬ 
ing of former Senator George Mc¬ 
Govern, who took the nomination 
from former Senator Edmund Mus- 
. kie that year and who Is tryng again 
this time around. Like Mr. Cranston, 
they have been moving reinforce¬ 
ments into Iowa, and assiduously 
courting local leaders. 

Right now. Senator John Glenn has 
the most to lose by looking like just 
another also-ran. According to a 
Gallup Poll released last week, he’s 
edged up a bit. In a survey conducted 
in late October, Democratic voters 
preferred Mr. Mondale to Mr. Glenn, 

34 percent to 23 percent; in a poll 
earlier in the month, it was 40 per¬ 
cent to 21 percent. The Rev. Jesse L. 
Jackson also got a boost last week, 
the endorsement of Maynard Jack- 
son, the former mayor of Atlanta; a 
number of other prominent black 
leaders have declared for the main¬ 
stream of the party, and some for 
Mr. Mondale, as a better bet. 

The man whose office the Demo¬ 
crats would like to occupy, Ronald 
Reagan, spent the Thanksgiving 
holiday at his ranch near Santa Bar¬ 
bara, and politicking just a little. In 
his national radio address yesterday, 
the President sought to reassure 
both supporters of former Interior 
Secretary James G. Watt and bis op¬ 
ponents, by praising Mr. Watt's con¬ 
troversial land-sale policies and call¬ 
ing reports of their extent distorted. 

Meanwhile, back at the White 
House, new security measures were 
pit into effect, including the station¬ 
ing at the gates of seven sand-filled 
National Park Service dump trucks. 

At week’s end. Administration offi¬ 
cials were declining to say how long 
the tightened security would stay in 
place — no extra precautions were 
reported at the ranch — or what had 
prompted tire move. A spokesman 
for the police guarding the Capitol 
said a telephone warning of “vehi¬ 
cles with bombs aboard" had been 
received at 3 A.M. Wednesday. 

‘Right to Know’ 
Rule is Ready 

When the Carter Administration 
proposed that workers should be told 
if they were handling hazardous 
chemicals and how their health 
might be affected, industry spokes¬ 
men complained. Telling all would 
be expensive and blabbing about 
“secret Ingredients” would be bad 
business, they said. Last week, the 
Reagan Administration’s new chem¬ 
ical-identification program was un¬ 
corked, and it contained an additive 
that suited the industry just fine. 

Under a regulation drafted by the 
Occupational Safety and Health Ad¬ 
ministration, manufacturers would, 
as originally proposed, have to spell 
out for their factory hands the risks 
of chemicals they handle. But com¬ 
panies could withhold information by 
claiming a need to protect “legiti¬ 
mate trade secrets.” A company 
could, however, be required to di- 
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vulge a trade secret during an emer¬ 
gency, and to disclose the informa¬ 
tion at other times when health pro¬ 
fessionals or industrial hygienists 
stated acceptable reasons for de¬ 
manding It and promised to keep the 
trade secret to themselves. 

Thorne G. Aucbter, administrator 
of the safety and health agency, said 
the rule “strikes a very care fill bal¬ 
ance” between health considerations 
and industry concerns about loose 
lips. Spokesmen for the Chemical 
Manufacturers Association and the 
National Association of Manufactur¬ 
ers praised the “cost effectiveness” 
of the program. According to Admin¬ 
istration calculations, com panies 
will be required to spend $600 million 
on educational programs; by com¬ 
parison, the Carter Administration’s 
rule would have cost an estimated 
$2.6 billion. The regulation, which 
would supersede “right to know” 
laws on the books in 17 states, would¬ 
n’t apply to an estimated 60 million 
workers, critics noted. Margaret 
Semioario, an A.F.L.-C.I.O. safety 
specialist, complained that health 
professionals “would have* to jump 
through hoops” to get vital infonna- 
tionabeia: a ehemical: ~ • 

-if'.’l 

At the End of 
A Troubled Term 

Fisk University, one of the oldest 
and most prestigious of black institu¬ 
tions of higher learning, has for sev¬ 
eral years also been one of the most 
financially troubled. Last week, its 
president. Dr. Walter J. Leonard, 
took apparently the only remaining 
step within his power to aid the Nash¬ 
ville school: He resigned. 

Faced with rising debts nearly 
matching its dwindling endowment 
of about $3 million, Fisk found itself 
shunned by some potential benefac¬ 
tors who evidently didn’t like some¬ 
thing about Dr. Leonard. In his letter 
of resignation. Dr. Leonard said he 
had been advised that several people 
"of influence and wealth ” were pre¬ 
pared to open their checkbooks on 
the condition that he quit. 

The pressure for his resignation 
became apparent last spring, when 
the faculty gave him a vote of no con¬ 
fidence, citing what some called a 
lack of leadership. Around the same 
time, the Nashville Gas Company 
turned off the school’s heat because 
of an unpaid bill of $170,000. Since 
then, the Interna] Revenue Sendee 
has threatened to attach university 
property unless Fisk comes up with a 
plan to pay more than $500,000 in 
back payroll taxes. 

Timothy Donaldson, the chairman 
of Fisk’s trustees, praised Dr. Leon¬ 
ard’s “personal devotion” to the 
school, which he had headed since 
1977. Mr. Donaldson said a search 
committee would be appointed im¬ 
mediately to find a successor. 

Vote Tally Due 
At Greyhound 

If leaders of the Amalgamated 
Transit Union have their way, the 
Greyhound strikers who are voting 
on a new contract proposal will de¬ 
cide to keep on leaving the driving to 
the bosses. 

The management offer, presented 
10 days ago, calls for a wage cut of 
7.8 percent rather than the 9.5 per¬ 
cent that the company’s 12,700 em¬ 
ployees walked out over Nov. 15. Two 
weeks ago, the presidents of 31 union 
locals decided the $40 a week on 
average was still too much to lose, 
but agreed to submit the contract to 
the rank and file, Results of the vote 
are to be announced tomorrow. If the 
offer is not approved. Greyhound 
Lines said, it will expand the limited 
service it begun a week into the 
strike in 27 states. Those buses, it 
says, are carrying nearly as many 
passengers as they did on the day be¬ 
fore Thanksgiving a year ago. Last 
week, strikers’ pickets were rein¬ 
forced by members of other unions; 
sporadic violence against Grey¬ 
hound buses continued. 

Caroline Rand Herron 
and Michael Wright 


The Outline of Poverty Has a Sharp Political Edge 


Are There More of Those With Less? 


By ROBERT PEAR 



Washington 
statistical tasks are charged with 
'more political significance than the defi¬ 
nition and measurement of poverty. 
Liberals who want to spend more on anti¬ 
poverty programs cite Census Bureau data show¬ 
ing that the official poverty rate has risen in each 
of the last four years and that there are nearly 10 
million more poor people now than in 1978. 

Conservatives who want to limit spending for 
such programs say the official figures grossly 
overstate the poverty problem because they ig¬ 
nore the value of noncash benefits such as food 
stamps, Medicaid and Federal housing subsidies. 
David A. Stockman, director of the Office of Man¬ 
agement and Budget, recently told Congress that 
If noncash benefits had counted as income, the 
poverty rate for 1982 would have been reduced 
from the official 15 percent to 9.6 percent, and the 
number of poor people would have dropped by 
more than a third, from 34.4 million to 22 million. 

In a sense, Mr. Stockman was diminishing the 
problem by redefining it. But he was also point¬ 
ing out a fact that economists and politicians 
have come to appreciate more and more: A per¬ 
son below the poverty line today, who has access 
to food stamps and otter such benefits, is better 
off than a person of comparable income 20 years 
ago, when such benefits did not exist. 

The official measure of poverty used by the 
Census Bureau and other Federal agencies was 
originally developed by Mollie Orshansky, an 
economist at the Social Security Administration, 
in the early 1960’s. The need for such a yardstick 
arose when President Johnson declared his War 
on Poverty in 1964. 

Evaluating Benefits 

The Agriculture Department had found in a 
1955 survey that the average family of three or 
more people spent approximately one-third of its 
income on food; the poverty level was therefore 
set at three times the cost of a low-cost family 
food budget, including specific amounts of meat, 
vegetables and other commodities. The poverty 
level is adjusted each year to reflect changes in 
the Consumer Price Index. In 1982, a family of 
four was classified as poor if it had cash income 
of less than $9,86Z a year. 

Economists often describe this as an absolute 
measure of poverty. With a relative measure, by 
contrast, the poverty line would rise or fall with 
changes in the real income of the population, 
after inflation. • 

The debate over poverty has become much 
more sophisticated in the last 18 months. Liber¬ 
als and conservatives, while disagreeing as 
much as ever on the merits of various policies, 
have come to agree on the definition of certain 
terms and to accept certain principles- The liber¬ 
als now concede that noncash benefits would, if 
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Families, the 
Odds Are 
Formidable 

By JUDITH CUMMINGS 


Los Angeles 

r l the past 30 years, the dominance of the 
traditional two-parent family among black 
Americans has been receding at a rapid 
pace, with causes linked to everything from 
the elimination of many basic-industry jobs to 
the sexual revolution and women’s growing 
fin a n cia l independen c e. 

Last year, 47 percent of black households with 
children were beaded by women, up from 21 per¬ 
cent in 1960 and only 8 percent in 1950. The com¬ 
parable figure for white families was just 15 per¬ 
cent last year, althragh that too represented a 
substantial increase. 

Among blacks, many families that are holding 
onto the traditional structure are barely doing so, 
especially in poor neighborhoods such as the sun- 
faded district of south-central Los Angeles where 
James and Essie McNeese teeter only a few 
perilous missteps away from becoming another 
social statistic. 

The McNeeses live, with their 10 children and 2 
grandchildren, in. complete reliance on public 
assistance. The 43-year-Old father is totally dis¬ 
abled as a result of an injury long ago as a Missis¬ 
sippi farmworker. Any of the exigencies of life on 
the margin— a random street crime, a serious 
illness—could leave Mrs. McNeese struggling to 
head the family alone. 

But the couple has kept the family together in 
the face of high odds. A few weeks ago they unex¬ 
pectedly gained some much-needed assistance of 
a type that has begun to crop up more and more 
in response to what is commonly called the crisis 
of the black family. 

The McNeeses have been “adopted” by a new 
organization called the Adopt-A-Family Endow¬ 
ment, a local group of black, professionals that 
was founded in September by a cardiologist. Dr. 
James Mays. Dr. Mays believes that volunteer 
teams of doctors, lawyers and other profession¬ 
als can provide poor families with the services 
and counseling, the encouragement and role- 
models that may help them stay intact and gain a 
foothold on the other side of the poverty line. 

It is a concept that has gained currency among 
black organizations as a way of marshaling their 
resources to reverse a breakdown in the tradi¬ 
tional family structure that experts say may be 
both a cause and effect of poverty. 

Few think such selfJielp projects alone will. 
solve the problems of. foe family, much less 
eradicate poverty. Still, more and more volun¬ 
teers such as Dr. Mays say they consider self 
help, along with government policy changes, es¬ 
sential to improving the economic prospects of 
women and blacks. 

A major aspect of foe problem has .been an in-. 
crease in the proportion of children born out of 
wedlock to young mothers. The birth rate among 
unmarried black teen-agers has fallen recently, - 


counted as income, reduce the poverty rate. The 
conservatives acknowledge that the inclusion of 
such benefits would not eliminate poverty as it is 
officially defined. 

The recent changes In the debate are due, in 
part, to a “technical paper” done for the Census 
Bureau by Timothy M. Smeeding, an economist 
at the University of Utah, who investigated vari¬ 
ous ways of evaluating noncash benefits. He and 
others have found no entirely satisfactory way to 
estimate the value of medical benefits that peo¬ 
ple receive from the Government. Such benefits 
could be counted as income equal to the price that 
people pay for the same goods and services in the 
private market But that would lead to the absurd 
conclusion that a person gets richer just because 
he gets sicker and receives more Government-fi¬ 
nanced health care. This effect is exaggerated if 
an elderly person’s income is assumed to in¬ 
crease when Medicaid pays for costly long-term 
care in a nursing borne. Moreover, when doctors 
and hospitals increase their fees. Government 
benefits may increase without improving foe 
weltbeing of recipients. 

Mr. Stockman contributed to the debate on pov¬ 
erty when, for the purpose of analysis, he divided 
the nation’s poor into four groups: 3.S million eld¬ 
erly, 11.3 million people in households headed by 
women, 1-3 million stogie people between 16 and 
2 4 years old-and 18 million other adults ages 25 to 


64- Mr. Stockman said that economic growth, 
“the major goal of this Administration,” would 
alleviate poverty for people in their prime work¬ 
ing years, but he acknowledged that it was 
“largely irrelevant" to the elderly poor, many of 
whom have retired. In contrast, he said, cash 
welfare programs were of less value to young sin¬ 
gles than to poor people in female-headed house¬ 
holds, for whom Government checks were of 
“critical and overwhelming significance.” 

The Research Council of the National Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences, in a recent report, found the na¬ 
tion’s poverty statistics inadequate to answer 

basic questions such as who was in need and how 

many poor people received benefits from erne or 
more programs. It traced the problem to foe fact 
that Federal, state and local agencies run scores 

of uncoordinated programs providing cash, 
medical care, food, housing and other types of 
assistance. The panel recommended that the 
Federal Government issue a comprehensive 
statistical report on foe status of the poor every 
two years. It also suggested a national network of 
computerized data on social welfare programs, 
licing Federal statistical standards. 

Starting next year, the Census Bureau plans to 
iss ue simultaneous reports showing the official 
poverty rate, using the usual definition, and what 
foe rate would be if foe noncash benefits were 
counted as income. 


f The poor and their differing needs 1 

| David A Stockman s view of poverty | 
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headed 
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(16 to 24 
years old) 

Other adults 
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years old) 
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Dr. James Mays (right) with James and Easte McNeese (left) and their children, grandchildren 

. and relatives as Thanksgiving (firmer in Los Angeles. 


but it declined even faster among married and 
older women, according to the National Cotter 
for Health Statistics. As a result, 55‘percent of 
black infants were bora to unmarried mothers'. 
Last year. And census data indicate that families 
beaded by single women were twice as likely to 
live in poverty because of .women’s- dependence 
on low-paying jobs or welfare. . 

“The kinds of jobs many women can get,” said 
Prudence Brown, an administrator of the urban - 
poverty program of the Ford Foundation, “do not 
in a major way make it possible for them, like 
men dp, to move out of poverty." Often such jobs, 
which are primarily low-paid sendee positions 
such as muses aides and waitresses, do. not fur¬ 
nish the kinds of health and other benefitsthat 
would permit many women and their children to 
end their reliance on Medicaid, she said. 

One of Ford’s single-parent progr ams, is a pilot 
‘project in rural Maine aimed at persuading em¬ 
ployers to abandon stereotypes about welfare' 
mothers and to hire them for better-paying 
“male” jobs in foe construction trades. The car¬ 
rot offered to employers, Iow-costbusfoess loans, 
is a rich one. The Maine location means no blacks 
are involved. Dr. Brown said, but If foe program. 
works there it may be expanded. 

: There is mounting evidence that job programs - 
and policies that are not specifically designed to 
create jobs for the poorest of the poor, notably 
women heading families, rimply da nek reach ' 


them. One recent study by a University of South¬ 
ern California sociologist. Dr. Judith Treas, 
found that the Reagan Administration strategy to 
reduce unemployment by stimulating foe econ¬ 
omy may work tor traditional, male-headed 
families, the group most prepared to take advan¬ 
tage of new jobs as they are created. But “trickle 
down’* benefits have a poor record of reaching 
women living on their own, she said, particularly 
those raising young children. 

What is still critically lacking, many experts 
say. Is a comprehensive jobs policy to help re¬ 
verse foe precipi tous drop to the employment of 
black men that occurred over' foe same years 
that the number of women heading households 
80 stee Pty- Tte National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People hopes to 
spur some action through a conference oh the 
black family is Washington in March. 

..In foe ^interim, groups such as Dr. Mays’s. 
Adopt-A-Family say they are making steps, ad¬ 
mittedly s mall , toward restoring values that 
bare.been eroded by decades of haish urban re- 
ahties. A second family has been adopted under 
foe program by the local chapter of the National 
Cotmdl of Negro -Women, and-more such ar¬ 
rangements are in the offing. “As we got more 
and more sophisticated, we got away from-foe 
personal interaction," said. Carl T. .Wallace, ad- 
mmistrator .of foe project, *1las fe riaHygotos* 
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Its once-bustling; 
plants are falling 
silent Is the 
malaise cyclical 
or embedded for 
years to come? 


By JOHN TAGUABUE 


OBERHAUSEN, WEST GERMANY 

A LONG Essenerstrasse, a high¬ 
way that slices through the 
I heart of the Ruhr Valley, 
there's a cracked and weathered sign 
that reads, “We Are Baring." 

But the fence on which it hangs is 
rusted; the building behind it is 
boarded up. Everywhere the remains 
of dismantled blast furnaces lie Hifw 
the bleached bones of dinosaurs in 
knee-high weeds. The Ruhr, once the 
powerful engine of Germany’s indus¬ 
trial juggernaut, has run out of 
steam. 

Just 10 years ago,, businessmen 
from around the world flocked to the 
grimy cities of this valley to buy the 
huge machines and equipment that 
have made its name synonymous 
with industrialquality. Oberhausen, 
the gray and gritty home of 240,000 
people, is one of those cities. Back 
that, Thyssen, Germany’s biggest 
steel company, kept 14,000 workers 
busy turning out heavy steel plate, 
light steel sections and wire for ma¬ 
chine builders, shipyards and con¬ 
struction companies. 

But then the world plunged into a' 


week to a bare 20 hours, Thyssen has 
had to pare.fts workforce at ober- 
hausen to 6,000. And on Friday, the 
steel giant approved plans to shut 
down a press works. The company 
tried to soften the blow by adding that 
It would keep steel plate, production 
going “for the time being.” Thyssen 
says the decision win mean the loss of 
000 jobs but union leaders figure 2,100 
jobs will eventually be. lost That 
would be a harsh Wen* to this town 
where the unemployment rate al- 
readytelS^ percent. 1 • • 

. The Oberhausen pattern is re¬ 
peated throughout the depressed 
Ruhr, a patch of MU country—no big¬ 
ger than Washington, D.C. — that 
tucks into the angle of northwestern 
Germany created by the borders of 
the Netherlands and Belgium. .The re¬ 
gion's huge steel companies — Thys¬ 
sen, Hoesch, and Krupp--are cutting 
back their basic operations and have, 
even talked merger. Ruhrkhole, the 
big energy company whose coal 
mines fire the steel- mills will lose 
■ $226 min inn this year because of fall¬ 
ing demand. More than 13 percent of 
the Ruhr’s workers, some 255,000 peo¬ 
ple, are unemployed. 

The fundamental question con¬ 
fronting West Germany’s economic 
strategists is whether, the Ruhr’s af¬ 
flictions are cyclical, and thus likely 
to be remedied by the arrival one day 
of a sustained.economic recovery, or 
structural, and therefore destined to 
remain a. problem no matter what 
good turns the business cycle should 
take. 

Those who espouse the latter view 
say the Ruhr’s misfortunes are symp¬ 
tomatic of a malaise afflicting other 
basic German industries such as tex¬ 
tiles and shipbuilding, which have 
been doubly hurt in recent years by 
recession at home and fierce compe¬ 
tition fromlower-cost producers 
. abroad. They also view the Ruhr as a 
mirror of troubles afflicting most de¬ 


baby steps in this direction. Bonn and 
the State -Government of North 
Rhine-Westphaiia, where theJEtuhr 
flows on its way to the Rhine, are 
pumping several billion dollars into 
- subsidies for existing industries and 
into efforts to attract high technology 
companies to the region. 

For politicians, the Ruhr’s fate 
could turn out tube critically impor- 
. tant. The right-wing Government of 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl won a land¬ 
slide victory in national elections last 
March on the promise to revive West 
Germany's flagging economy and 
create jobs. Many Ruhr workers, who 
traditionally lean to the political left, 
apparently voted for the conserva¬ 
tives in desperation. If the Ruhr con- 
. tinues to slide they may switch back 
to the Socialist Democrats. 

The Ruhr, of course, has been down 
and out before. During World War 21, 
British and American bombers flat- 
. tened the huge steel and armament 
producing plants situated in the 
Those raids destroyed roughly 30 per¬ 
cent of the region's steel milts and 
damaged other factories beyond re¬ 
pair'. To prevent the resurgence of 
what Allied leaders had come to view 
as militaristic Germany’s industrial 
Hydra, Treasury Secretary Henry 
Morgen thau Jr. sort a memorandum 
to President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
proposing that the Ruhr be totally de¬ 
industrialized by tearing down all of 
its industries and returning the valley 
to farming and sheep grazing. 

Resistance to the plan by European 
leaders, mainly in Britain and the 
Netherlands (roughly three-fourths of 
the port of Rotterdam’s traffic before 
the war involved goods from the 
Ruhr), enabled the valley to revive 
and help fuel the remarkable eco¬ 
nomic growth that West Germany 
generated after its recovery from the 
nuns of World War II. High-quality 
iron ores from Sweden, Brazil and 
Australia came barging down the 



A foundry in Gelsenkirchen owned by Thyssen-Schalkerverein. 


Children playing at the site of a closed mine in Duisburg. 


roubted era of high en ergy co sts, re- 
ession and stop-go growth from 
dun* it has yet to emerge. Cash- 
trapped customers from the devel- 
ping nations put their expansion 
Ians in limbo and stopped buying. 
Tie West European building slump 
queezed demand for sections and 
rire, and the decline of the Conti- 
lent’s shipyards and oil refineries 
limmed demand for the heavy plate 
sed to build hulls and storage tanks. 

Today, despite reducing the work 


veloped nations today — the United 
States included — which are strug¬ 
gling to salvage heavy, basic indus¬ 
tries under attack from low-cost for¬ 
eign producers and from substitute 
materials, such as plastic and alumi¬ 
num. 

If the structuralists are right, the 
Ruhr must sharply reduce its depend¬ 
ence upon its weakened basic indus¬ 
tries and diversify into more sophisti¬ 
cated industries with greater growth 
potential. Policy has begun to take 


Rhine to Duisburg, whose maze of 
docks mid arching cranes make it Eu¬ 
rope’s biggest inland port — a clear¬ 
ing house for raw materials coming 
in and finished steel and industrial 
goods going out. 

The post-World War II era was 
marked by a curious entangling of the 
industrial and political forces that 
controlled the region. The Ruhr’s 
steel barons increasingly had to share 
their power with the powerful Social 
Democratic Party and its close allies. 
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the labor unions: Thus Dortmtmd’s 
Social Democratic mayor, Gunter 
Samtlebe, is an influential union 
member and an employee of Hoesch, 
tile steel concern. The Social Demo¬ 
crats’ parliament member from 
Duisburg Is an engineer at Thyssen. 

The most pernicious effect of this 
paternalistic control was the atrophy 
of small innovative business in the 
shadow of the coal and steel giants, 
says Theo Siepert, business editor of 
the Neue Ruhr Zeitung, the region’s 
most influential daily. The steel 
giants, moreover, failed in the 1970’s 
to develop the new technologies re¬ 
quired to compete against the steel in¬ 
dustries of such emerging industrial 
nations as Spain, Brazil, and South 
Korea. In addition, the relentlessly 
blue-collar tinge of the region miti¬ 
gated against the development of in¬ 
stitutions of higher education in the 
valley. The first university in the 
Ruhr was not founded until the 1960*s. 

The ramifications of that coalition 
are now ravaging the Ruhr. “If we 
cannot get the drive back into the re¬ 
gion,” said Dieter HockeL an econo¬ 
mist at Germany’s trade union Fed¬ 
eration in Diisseldorf, “then Morgen- 
thau has won out in the end.” 

To remedy what they believe to be 
structural problems, policy makers 
like Helmut Joclrimsen, the econom¬ 
ics minister of North Rhine-Westpha- 
lia, are backing a five-year, $2.7-bU- 
lion, government program to trans¬ 
form the valley lay attracting bio¬ 
tech companies with cash grants, 
low-cost property and improved uni¬ 
versity facilities that, it is hoped, will 
eventually spew forth new research 
and a skilled work force. “A region 
that was founded on basic products— 
steel, coal, ores—a key region for 150 
years, is now in a process of adjust¬ 
ment at a time of slow growth,” says 
Mr. Jochimsen — and it needs Gov¬ 
ernment help. 

But if the problem is primarily 
cyclical, as some West Germans still 
believe, such sweeping changes may 
not be needed. Industries that are 
suppliers for machinery and machine 
tool makers, automobile and plant 
builders could be expected to burst 
back to life automatically once the 
West German economy revives. 

“The giant steel companies have 
some dead branches, but they have 
lively products too, with state-of-the- 
art technology,” says Theo Siepert, of 


The 

Economy 


the Neue Ruhr Zeitung, an optimist in 
the current debate. “The Ruhr is not 
Belgium. It is not dead or in intensive 
care.” 

Analysts of Mr. Siepert’s stripe 
argue that the Ruhr’s traditional 
businesses must be kept largely in¬ 
tact to take advantage of eventual 
economic recovery. And recover it 
must, they believe, if West Germany 
is to remain the industrial power¬ 
house of Europe. 

The farmers and their sheep are 
unlikely to reclaim control of the 
Ruhr any time-'soon.' But the indus^ 
trial barons and those other post- 
World War II powers in the Ruhr, the 
trade unions, have lost some of their 
once unshakable grip. The steel fief- 
doms of Thyssen and Krupp are 
particularly shaky. Their mighty 
mills win produce barely 30 million 
tons of steel this year, a far cry from 
the postwar peak of 53 million tons in 
1974. And even tougher times lie 
ahead. Thyssen, for example, plans to 
slash its annual crude steel capacity 
of 16 million metric tons by about one- 
third. Krupp, another of the region’s 
major steel producers, has an¬ 
nounced capacity cuts that will elimi¬ 
nate 4,000 of its 34,000 st e elma k ing 
jobs by the end of 1905. What’s more, 
steel company executives predict 
that the industry will lose about $1-2 
billion, or roughly $40 for every ton It 
produces in 1983. 

Steel's problems have spread to 
other industries. The coal minin g in¬ 
dustry, too, is in deep trouble, despite 
buge Government subsidies — $235 
million this year alone. Industry lead¬ 
ers and Government officials agree 
that lower demand from steelmakers 
and utilities has built up such huge 
coal reserves that production cuts 
and worker layoffs are inevitable. 

In steel towns like Dortmund and 


Duisburg — trim, modern cities that 
still reflect three decades of unbroken 
prosperity—unemployment is above 
15 percent, nearly twice the national 
average. Now it seems bound to rise 
even higher 

That jobless figure is rendered all 
the more dramatic by the wave of 
emigration that has drained the Ruhr 
in recent years. During the 1960’s, 
when cheap oil from the Middle East 
began to undercut the viability of the 
Ruhr coal industry . some 300,000 peo¬ 
ple left the region for^ jobs m th^ fast¬ 
er-growing 1 south ‘Ger'rSan $ties of 
Stuttgart and Munich, where electri¬ 
cal companies like Siemens or Bosch 
and auto makers like Daimler-Benz 
were thriving. Between 1970 and 1980 
a further quarter of a million Ruh- 
rites followed suit. 

The unemployment picture is likely 
to get worse before its gets better. 
The steelmakers are slashing the pro¬ 
duction of bulk steel and other tradi¬ 
tional items that can no longer com¬ 
pete on world markets. (Like most 
West German industries, steel is 
heavily dependent upon the export 
market.) To take up the slack, the 
companies are concentrating upon so¬ 
phisticated, higher value-added prod¬ 
ucts, ranging from precision machin¬ 
ery and electronics to turnkey facto¬ 
ries. But world markets for even 
these products remains soft. 

The program to attract high-tech 
companies is enjoying some success. 
Although its major production facili¬ 
ties will remain in southern Germa¬ 
ny, Hewlett-Packard has opened a re¬ 
gional center near Diisseldorf, and a 
new service center in Dortmund. Also 
in Dortmund, Hoesch Steel expanded 
its software consulting subsidiary, 
M.B.P., helping to triple the number 
of jobs in the region's computer in¬ 
dustry, to 1,500, since 1975. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 

Surging Profits Fill Corporate Tills 


The nation’s businesses continued 

to pile up profits in the third quarter 

_heartening news for economists 

worried that the recovery would 
stumble at the vital second stage of 
recovery, capital investment. After¬ 
tax profits rose 11.6 percent, to a 
$141.9 billion annual rate in the Juiy- 
September period. This followed a 
17.6 percent rise in the second quar¬ 
ter. The surge in earnings will help 
corporations avoid going further into 
debt to pay for new plants and equip¬ 
ment, plus reduce the chances that 
the heavy levels of Government bor¬ 
rowing will crowd out private borrow¬ 
ing and push rates higher. Econo¬ 
mists have feared that business 
would balk ai going deeper into debt 
and that after the current wave of 
strong consumer spending dies down 
there will be little economic vitality 
to keep the economy expanding. 

But consumers have yet to stop 
buying, and all signs point to a 
healthy Christmas selling season, 
personal income in October jumped 
\2 percent—the largest rise in more 
than two years. This puts more 
money in consumers' pockets, which 
in turn enables them ro increase their 
buying as well as savings rates. 
Moreover, prices as measured by the 

Consumer Price Index rose only four- 

fpnfhet of 1 percent in October, in¬ 
creasing optimism among analysts 
for the near future. “This Is strong 


Profits Rebound 

Quarterly corporate after-tax 
profits, at annual rates in billions 
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evidence of good times in 1984,” one 
economist said. 


Other economic news released by 
the Government included a 3 percent 
jump in orders at the factory level for 
durable goods such as appliances and 
automobiles, and an adjustment of 
fhq gro”** 1 in thir d-quarter real gross 
oflrinnal product to 7.7 percent, down 
from the previous estimate of 7.9 per¬ 
cent 

Debut As small investors stood on 
the sidelines and institutions jumped 
into the fray, 1-5 billion shares of 


eight new telephone companies began 
trading on the New York Stock Ex¬ 
change. While interest was somewhat 
mated in the regional companies, 
frenzied buying throughout the week 
focused on both the “new” and "old” 
A.T.&T.’s. In the four trading days, 
more than 26 million share of the new 
company exchanged hands, while al¬ 
most 15 million shares of the old com¬ 
pany were traded. For brokers, it was 
a windfall. Commissions for the first 
day alone were $2.5 milli on for the 

* eight new companies, a welcome lift 
after a trying third quarter lor the in¬ 
dustry. 

The rest of the stock market joined 
the celebration — pushing the aver¬ 
ages back to near their all-time highs. 
The Dow Jones industrial average 
rose 26.42 points to 1,277.44, just seven 
' points shy of its record. Interest rates 
fell through most of the week, as the 
credit markets were encouraged by 
the economic news. The Govern¬ 
ment’s 30-year bond closed the week 
yielding 11.63 percent Because of the 
- T hanksg iving holiday, the Federal 
Reserve did not release money supply 
data. 

Nickel Triangle. Cuba exports al- 
; most half of its nickel prodnetton to 
the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union 
sells the United States millions of doL 

• iars of nickel a year. Washington 
' thinks same of that Cuban mckel is in¬ 
cluded in the Soviet shipments. Thus, 


to enforce a 20-year ban on exports 
from Cuba, the Administration an¬ 
nounced a ban on imported Soviet 
nickel. The Administration sees the 
action as more pressure on Cuba to 
curb its "exportation of armed vio¬ 
lence.” 

I.M.F. Mercy. After months of ne¬ 
gotiations, the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund formally approved a some¬ 
what relaxed austerity plan for Brazil 
that paved the way for the country to 
draw upon some $12 billion in new 
loans. The key area where Brazil has 
not met the fund’s original require¬ 
ments has been the rate of money 
supply creation and the growth of 
public sector borrowing, which in 
turn have created far higher levels of 
inflation than the I.M.F. desired. 

When a Chairman Lo&s His Seat. 
The group of dissident shareholders 
that were challenging the manage¬ 
ment of the Condec Corporation, the 
maker of valves and heavy equip¬ 
ment based in Old Greenwich, Conn., 
has apparently won* its proxy battle. 
In a pre liminary tally, the dissident 
slate led by Chicago businessman 
William F. Farley won 1.9 million 
shares to management’s 1.8 million. 
Condec mangemem said it would 
challenge the count, bat it looks like 
the Farley group might get its 
planned leveraged buyout of Condec 
afterall. 


The New York Stock Exchange 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 

WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 25,1983 

(Consolidated) 


Company 

Sates 

Last 

NatChng 

ATTwi ..... 

-26,352,000 

20% 

• . . 

ATT.... 

14,980,700 

66% 

+ 3% 

EsKod — 

_ 5,588,400 

73% 

+ 3 

SuprOil — 

-- 4,625,300 

35% 

+ 2% 

Gulf Oil..... 

- 4,335,800 

43% 

+ 1% 

ISM.. 

_ 4,095,700 

121 

- 2% 

DomRs .... 

-3^48,300 

23% 

. , . 

ULCo'.— 

_ 3,677,700 

13 

- 1% 


Standard & Poor's 

400 Indust_189.3 184.2 187.9 +2.42 

20Transp_ 32.6 31.7 32.2 +0.28 

40 Utils_ 69.5 68.1 69.0 +0.24 

40 Financial . 18.7 18.0 18.5 +0.38 

50D Stocks— 168.4 163.8 167.1 +2.00 


Dow Jones 

30 Indust_1287.0 1248.1 1277.4 + 26.42 

20Tranap .....617.9 601.8 610.2 + 4.20 

15Ut0s_138.6 135.6 137.5 + 0.19 

65Comb ......517.8 503.2 512-9+ 7.24 


Pan Am___ 

3,261,000 

8% 

+ 

% 

Exxon —- 

2,977,900 

37% 

+ 

1 

Sears.. 

2,616,200 

40% 

- 

% 

Mid SUt- 

2,561,600 

15% 

- 

% 

HewPk... 

2,544,700 

40% 

+ 

% 

Moil.. 

2,540,200 

28% 

+ 

% 

Chryslr -.. 

2,527,600 

26% 

- 

% 


The American Stock Exchange 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 

WEEK ENDED NOV. 25,1983 


(Consolidated) 

Company 

Sates 

Last NeiChng 

EchoBwb. 

871,300 

6% + % 


MARKET DIARY 

Advances_ 

Declines ................ 

Total Issues —__ 

New Highs.............. 

New Lows- 


VOLUME 

(4 P.M. New York Close) 


Last 

Prfltf. 

Pedew...... 

.... 836,900 

11 

+ 1% 

Week 

Week 

WangB. 

.... 811,300 

33% 

... 

1.218 

1,157 

Telsph. 

.... 701,400 

5% 

- 1 

763 

839 

CoreLb. 

.... 553,300 

25% 

+ 5% 

2,211 

2.229 

CrystO_ 

.... 504,600 

17% 

+ 2% 

180 

143 

DomeP_ 

.... 502,300 

3% 

-1/16 

63 

47 

PetLewpf.. 

.... 453,000 

24% 

+ 1% 



InstSy . 

.... 424,000 

2% 

- % 

Last 

Year 

PaflCp — 

418,400 

33% 

+ 2V* 


Total Sates_ 381,191,605 19,441,940,740 

Sam* Pw. 1962- 253,863,120 14,621,294,147 


WEEK'S MARKET AVERAGES 

Net 



HIQh 

Low 

Last Change 

New York Stock Exchange 

Must— 

—.112.0 

111.0 

111.9 +1.14 

Tramp.—. 

— 101.1 

99.7 

100.9 >+1.48 

little 

— 49.1 

48.2 

49.1 +0.84 

Rnanc* __ 

— 96.3 

95.3 

96.3 +1.13 

Composite 

- 96.5 

95.4 

96.5 +1.09 


MARKET DIARY 

Advances--- 463 

Declines-- 300 

Told Issues —916 

New Highs...- 46 

New Lows —.- 34 


VOLUME La* Year 

(4 P.M. New Yorii Close} WBBk To Dafe 

Total Sales- 25,360,140 1,913,977,474 

Same Per. 1962.. 24,320,705 1,156^24,790 


Prev. 

Week 

451- 

345 

930 

40 

36 
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The Holiday Engine and the Neediest 


Thanksgiving starts the holiday engine; it'll 
soon be spinning at full speed. People who promised 
themselves, again, that this year they’d do their 
shopping right after Labor Day are starting to 
crowd the stores. At this very moment, other provi¬ 
dent souls may be correcting last year's mailing list 
for Christmas cards. Some party invitations have 
already gone out, and families plan to come to¬ 
gether for festive dinners lit by the glow of candles 
and by prayers for peace and prosperity. 

Yet there remain those for whom prayers are 
not enough, who face the approaching season penni¬ 
less, lonely, sick. Most children can look forward to 
bulging stockings; some face only emptiness. 
As pantries are being stocked with delicacies for the 
end of next month, what other households may have 
to anticipate is that,the month’s food-stamp 
allotment will run out before Christmas. If the holi¬ 
day engine is running for them at all, it's running on 
empty. 

They may be helpless, but the rest of us are not. 
Their need, loneliness, hunger, pain and cold can be 
alleviated. Those who are jobless, homeless or 


friendless—we can help them. One way to come to 
the side of the forgotten old and the neglected young 
Is to join the thousands who care, and who year after 
year make their contributions to The New York 
Times Neediest Cases Fund. 

The Fund, which opens its 72d appeal today, 
was created in 1912 as the Hundred Neediest Cases 
Fund. Its benefits are no longer limited to a mere 
100 cases or to the holiday season. It aids thousands 
of people of all ages in every part of New York City 
all year long. 

Its special distinction continues: Every dollar 
contributed to the Fund goes directly to the neediest 
via eight private social service agencies. None of 
the money is diverted to administrative costs or so¬ 
licitation. 

Donations are deductible for. income tax and es¬ 
tate purposes. They may be made anonymously, in 
the name of the donor or in someone's memory. Any 
amount is welcome. Checks should be made pay¬ 
able to The New York Times Neediest Cases Fund 
and mailed to Post Office Box 5193, General Post 
Office, New York, N.Y. 10087. 


Germany, UberAlles 


The news is about new American missiles in 
Europe, threats of new Soviet deployments and the 
Soviet walkout from negotiations to regulate this 
phase of the arms race. 

The underlying realities are these: It will take 
five years for all the new NATO missiles to be put in 
place.... Any limit on Etaromlssiles will have to be 
part of a global arms compact. ... No such pact. 
seems possible until after America's 1984 election. 

Then why all foe Soviet fury? Because foe 
Kremlin, countering a President it took to be stall¬ 
ing all negotiations until he could acquire more mis¬ 
siles, has found profit in a political counterattack 
against the NATO alliance. The tnie contest con¬ 
cerns not Western Europe's w ea pons but: its adher¬ 
ence to the United States. Above all, the struggle is 
about the future of Germany. 

It was a vote in West Germany's Bundestag 
that cleared the way for the first new American 
weapons and the Soviet walkout in Geneva. And it 
was Helmut Schmidt, idly tossing paper airplanes 
at his fellow Social Democrats, who symbolized the 
fateful turn in German politics. 

Six years ago, while Chancellor, Mr. Schmidt 
requested the new weapons in compelling terms. 
Now, despairing, he abstained. Though outvoted 2 to 
I, his Socialists and a new party called Greens were 
opposed. More, they were reinflating the dream 
that German destiny, and reunification, may be 
found in neutrality between East and West. 

By significantly upgrading foe weapons they 
keep aimed at Europe, the Russians had awakened 
much German disenchantment with NATO. What 
began as German fear of the new Soviet weapons 
had turned into fear of American bellicosity. 


The Russians' new Euromissiles, the SS-20's, 
did not threaten the United States or Britain and 
France. But they did alarm many West Germans 
who have forsworn nuclear weapons and depend for 
defense on NATO armies, backed by America’s nu¬ 
clear power. In imagining a Red Army assault, 
these Germans came to doubt that NATO would 


ever fire its short-range nuclear weapons now that 
the Russians hold all European cities hostage. 

So Mr. Schmidt asked for American missiles 
capable of striking Soviet cities, to be placed in the 
Red Army's path to guarantee him a nuclear shield. 
In 1979, NATO agreed to deploy 572 such missiles, 
half in Germany—unless the Russians consented to 
scale back to a lower balance. 

As long as global arms control looked promis¬ 
ing, so did these negotiations. But as Soviet-Ameri¬ 
can relations soured, foe Russians turned to exploit 
foe cracks in NATO. And they dangled a choice be¬ 
fore West Germans, between perpetual danger in 
NATO and a safe neutrality leading to some kind or 
reunion with East Germany. 

They played that siren song at high volume last 
week. Though they pronounced themselves newly 
threatened, the Russians foresaw no difficulty pro¬ 
tecting themselves. It was Germans they wanted to 
scare some more by charging that America was 
again maneuvering to sacrifice Europe in a global 
war it could thus “win.” 

That is, of course, a preposterous argument. 
The main value of the American missiles is not mili¬ 
tary but political, precisely to guarantee America’s 
involvement, alongside its Western allies, in any 
European conflict. 

It is also preposterous to think foe Russians 
would soon relax their grip on East Germany if 
West Germany turned neutral. Even if disarmed, a 
rejoined Germany would become a powerful mag¬ 
net drawing the rest of Eastern Europe out of the 
Soviet orbit. No conceivable damage to NATO could 
compensate foe Kremlin for such a menace. 

But German nationalism has been known to 
feast on such dre ams . Now that nationalist senti¬ 
ment has pushed a major party to an anti-NATO 
line, Germans are under pressure to judge not only 
the adequacy of American power but the quality of 
American leadership. The new struggle is not about 
how many warheads are finally deployed in Germa¬ 
ny, but about how many Germans will continue to 
find pride and safety in alliance with America. It is 
a struggle for Germany, iiber alles. 


The Fact-Facsimile Film Festival 


There was a moment last Sunday night when 
someone flipping television channels could have 
done an honest double take. On NBC's “Kennedy” 
mini-series, an actor was playing Robert 
McNamara In action as Secretary of Defense. On 
ABC, there was the real Robert McNamara in an 
animated debate about nuclear war. The double 
take was a sign of things to come. 

Apart from the Euromissile crisis, television it¬ 
self provided the most sustained news of the week. 
Was there ever a week with so many combinations 
of fact, facsimile and fiction? Consider the permu¬ 
tations: 

On Sunday, ABC showed “The Day After,” with 
actors playing out a ghastly fictional future. In foe 
discussion afterward, real public figures, like Mr. 
McNamara, assessed just how factual the fiction 
might be. 

In its “Kennedy” series on Sunday, Monday 
and Tuesday, NBC gave us look-alike actors playing 
out a factual past. 

On Wednesday, public television offered an 
hour's excerpts of J.F.K. performances at news 
conferences, real recordings of real occasions. 

And for four nights starting Tuesday, ABC gave 
us “The Crisis Game,” real public figures playing- 
the parts of fictional officeholders arguing their 
way through a hypothetical crisis in Iran. 

Perhaps the only permutation not available was 
an actor performing as Chief Executive, an omis¬ 
sion that might have been corrected if President 
Reagan had given a news conference of his own. 

The glut of history and hypothesis notwith¬ 
standing, there's surely value in all the attention to 
public affairs. We know a man from Denver, for in¬ 
stance, who said he wouldn’t let his children watch 


"The Day After.” Because of the horror? “No. Be¬ 
cause it's just fiction. I wanted them to watch 'Ken¬ 
nedy' instead. That’s history. They were something 
like minus-six when he was killed.’' 

The thought of docudramas as history would 
horrify purists who think of them as cartoon history 
at best, something like the old Classics Comics. 
Such productions may pay scrupulous attention to 
physical detail and employ actors who look their 
parts. But to the skeptical eye, the effect is, as 
someone said, just Madame Tussaud’s waxworks in 
motion. Why must every actor hired to play Lyndon 
Johnson, whether on TV or in foe movie' 'The Right 
Stuff,” model his performance on a scarecrow? And 
foe history may be varnished, if not indeed warped. 


Still, for everyone who regards this historical 
glass as completely empty, others find it at least 
half-full. It may be sugar-coated history, capsule 
history, they say, but it's a start, and may stimulate 
some viewers to turn to foe books. Beyond that, 
there's a fact of social importance: Programs like 
these have become a prime transmitter of national 
memory. That’s why parents like foe man from 
Denver want their kids to watch “The Winds of 
War” or “Holocaust" or “Roots.'.’ 

An annoying problem nonetheless remains, and 
the film festival on television last week threw it into 
special relief. What a welter: fictional people and 
fictional events, real people and fictional events, 
fictional people and real events. The mind may not 
reel, but" it surely will have trouble keeping fact 
separate from facsimile. As they blur, foe fog of im¬ 
pressions can taint learning and twist memory. 
Lyndon Johnson was no scarecrow. 


Letters 


Treasury Debt: ‘When Will the Balloon Burst?’ 


To the Editor: 

r Despite the good news about the 
American economy's recovery from 
the most serious depression since' the 
1930’s, newspapers remain full of 
gloomy reports about the unprece¬ 
dented high levels of interest rates. 
Real interest rates remain well above 
the 2 to 3 percent per annum that his¬ 
tory has led us to expect. Naturally, 
academics and Wall Street pros are 
called upon to explain this remarkable 
phenomenon to the puzzled public. 

The explanations offered are not 
new: investors fear a resurgence of 
inflation, they worry about future 
deficits and expect “crowding out”; 
inflation rates are so volatile that in¬ 
vestors demand a premium to com¬ 
pensate them for uncertainty; mone¬ 
tary policy is too tight, and, finally, 
the world recession has dried up 
petrodollar deposits and the liquidity 
they offered. We heard these explana¬ 
tions last year, we hear them again 
this year and they have begun to lose 
their credibility. 

There is another, much more un¬ 
palatable, explanation for high inter¬ 
est rates. 

Financial theorists tell us that the 
very definition of a risk-free asset is a 
Treasury bill, backed by the full faith 
of the U.S. Government. I suggest 
that the credit standing of the Treas¬ 
ury is not as high as it has been histor¬ 
ically, and so the Government must 
compensate its creditors for the 
sovereign risk they bear. 

Is this so very implausible? The 
Government does not seem capable of 
restraining its free spending habits 
and instituting fisrai discipline. The 


To the Editor: 

The U.S.-Soviet sums race is the re¬ 
sult of U.S.-Soviet differences. Apart 
f rom mutual annihilatio n, the only 
sure way to stop the race is to settle 
those differences. Nuclear stalemate 
may avert “The Day After," but the 

risk is high. 

To find out whether these differ¬ 
ences can be settled, they have to be 
examined. That’s not now being 
done; it’s being taken for granted that 
they’re beyond being resolved. 

The differences are economic and 
political. 

U.S. economic policy aims by and 
large at full and efficient use of re¬ 
sources, maximum output and equi¬ 
table income distribution, recogniz¬ 
ing that maximum output depends in 
part on the incentives associated with 
income disparity. 

— The Soviet Union’s Sim^aren't that 
far off. Its doctrine of “from each ac¬ 
cording to his ability, to each accord¬ 
ing to his need" is seen as inconsistent 
with maximum output, and is less and 
less being observed. There is less and 
less centralized planning and rejection 
of the market economy. Means of out¬ 
put are almost all state-owned, but 
there has been movement away from 
this, while in the free world there has 
long been some movement toward 
state-owned activity. 

The arena for U.S.-Soviet differ¬ 
ences in the economic sphere is the 
third world. Soviet economic aims 


unified budget deficit is running at 
around $200 billion, which is 6.5 per¬ 
cent of gross domestic product. 

That is not all. The U.S. has devel¬ 
oped the naughty habit of off-budget 
financing. Government agencies 



issue loan guarantees for foreign 
military sales or clients of the Farm¬ 
ers Home Administration or the Ten¬ 
nessee Valley Authority, and these 
loan guarantees are converted into di¬ 
rect loans through Federal Financing 
Bank finan cing. That bank is a unit of 
the Treasury and is surprisingly little 
known except to bond traders. The 
present Administration has been run¬ 
ning an extra $30-billion-a-year fiscal 
deficit through this neat mechanism. 

Now we can see that the total 
budget deficit is really $230 billion, 
about 7% percent of G.D.P. Is the U.S. 
immune to the problems that have 


don’t find much reflection there. U.S. 
aims don’t either, and the U.S. has 
come to appreciate foe need for third- 
world economic reform. 

A current case in point is Central 
America. It’s conceivable that the 
U.S: and the U.S.S.R. could press for 
third-world economic reform in a 
spirit of cooperative compromise, not 
erf conflict, with its potential for trig¬ 
gering nuclear conflict. In the eco¬ 
nomic sphere, U.S.-Soviet differences 
seem reconcilable. 

In the political sphere, the question 
is why the Soviets are for undemo¬ 
cratic rule and tightly limited individ¬ 
ual liberty. They appear to consider 
this basic to their economic aims in a 
broadly bostile world. It would not be 
basic in a cooperative world. 

Far-fetched as it. may seem, 
grounds for settling U.S.-Soviet differ¬ 
ences exist.. Grounds for ideological 
detente exist. Without it there can be 
no lasting political detente. Peace 
could at best be precarious, not to 
mention costly, as measured by foe 
half-trillion dollars that Washington 
and Moscow spend each year on arms. 

It is not enough for the United 
States and the Soviet Union to dis¬ 
cuss arms reduction. They have to 
start to discuss their ideological dis¬ 
agreement. The process could 
hardly make matters worse than 
they are now. It could make them 
vastly better. Saul R. Srole 

Silver Spring, Md., Nov. 21,1983 


beset other sovereign borrowers? Is 
there something special about this 
country that makes it default-proof? 
Obviously, the U.S. is more stable than 
Brazil, but the only assurance of 
repayment the Treasury can give is 
that it will continue to borrow more. 

Just three years ago, people said 
Brazil, Argentina and Chile could 
never get info trouble because they 
could always roll over their loans. 
People say the same about the U.S. 
now and declare it quite different 
from the South Americans. But the 
only reason that investors continue to 
accept the paper of the U.S. fisc is the 
belief that they can get out before the 
balloon bursts. And investors demand 
a risk premium for this kind of specu¬ 
lation. Just as they did in Brazil, in 
Argentina and in Chile. 

When will the balloon burst? Prob¬ 
ably at the same time the dollar bal¬ 
loon bursts. With the fundamental 
variables so far out of kilter, the time 
cannot be far off. 

There will be many who will object 
to this comparison between Brazil 
and the United States. The sad irony 
is that, if oily the U.S. were not the 
U.S., the International Monetary 
Fund could come in and do what has 
to be done. Shinjitsu Nome 

New Haven, Nov. 16.1983 

‘Maligned’ Deficits 

To the Editor: 

Government deficits are not like 
private deficits because foe Govern¬ 
ment can borrow all it needs and can 
also create money. So the Govern¬ 
ment need not worry about deficits as 
you and 1 do. Nevertheless, present as 
well as prospective Government defi¬ 
cits are maligned and abhorred by 
just about everyone—journalists, TV 
commentators, politicians and even 
some economists. 

But a study of economics does not 
support this view, in fact, there is no 
economic reason why anyone should 
worry about the current or future Fed¬ 
eral budget deficit per se; it should be 
of no special interest to anyone except 
perhaps an economist. 

Pressure to eliminate or reduce the 
present or prospective deficit should 
be of concern, however, for such a 
policy is misguided and could gener¬ 
ate another recession. 

This much is obvious to any econo¬ 
mist, yet the national obsession with 
the deficit is so intense that I am 
afraid many of my economist col¬ 
leagues have become discouraged or 
.even rowed and have given up trying 
to communicate with foe public on 
this matter. 

As a result, false ideas flourish un¬ 
challenged. For example, it is repeat¬ 
edly asserted that deficits and pro¬ 
spective deficits push up interest 
rates or cause inflation. Not true. 
There is no economic analysis that re¬ 
lates the deficit systematically with 
interest rates or foe inflation rate. 
Has not recent history borne this out? 

I urge more of my colleagues to 
speak out and to articulate to the 
-public what they write in the eco¬ 
nomics journals and teach in the 
classrooms. Arthur Ben a vie 

Professor of Economics 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N.C.,Nov. 21,1983 


U.S.-Soviet Differences Can Be Bridged 


Attacks Immune 
To Space Defenses 

To the Editor: 

Your Nov. 15 news story regarding 
development of X-ray lasers raises 
again the question of how effective a 
"space defense" might be against 
possible nuclear attack. In this con¬ 
nection, I wish to point out that ther¬ 
monuclear bombs of megaton power 
are astonishingly small. They can be 
carried in the crunk of a car, or as¬ 
sembled by a skilled person from 
component units transported in a few 
suitcases or backpacks. 

In view of foe thousands of miles of 
U.S. and Soviet frontier or coastline, 
such devices may readily be smuggled 
into either country, placed at strategic 
locations (the radius of damage is 
large) and detonated at will by simple 
means. Such a threat has occasionally 
been discussed in connection with the 
problem of proliferation and possible 
terrorist action, but this scenario is not 
restricted to terrorists. 

No more than 30 one-megaton 
bombs would cause totally paralyzing 
casualty levels in either the U.S. or 
the Soviet Union, at the trivial cost of 
under $100 million. Thus, to the many 
cogent technical arguments against 
space defenses, one must add the sim¬ 
ple fact — glaringly obvious but 
nevertheless overlooked — that nu¬ 
clear warheads can be delivered by 
techniques wholly immune to space 
defenses of any type. We and the 
Soviets are indeed hostage to each 
other. Henry Linschitz 

Rubinstein Professor of Chemistry 
Braudels University 
Waltham, Mass., Nov. 17,1983 


Alcohol’s Proven Danger to the Fetus 


To the Editor: 

A warning posted in bars, restau¬ 
rants and liquor stores that “Drink¬ 
ing alcoholic beverages during preg¬ 
nancy can cause birth defects" is de¬ 
scribed in a Nov. 13 letter from two 
editors of Women’s Rights Law Re¬ 
porter as "discriminatory. ’ ’ 

Although we have no policy about 
posting notices, the National Council 
on Alcoholism has gathered such im¬ 
pressive documentation on the some¬ 
times tragic and irreversible dam¬ 
age that can be inflicted upon the 
fetus through alcohol consumed by 
the pregnant female that the value 
of warning women seems to out¬ 
weigh any possible discomfort that 
these notices might produce. 


The writers refer to chromosomal 
abnormalities associated with alco¬ 
holism, stating that paternal usage 
and other experiences may also 
affect the fetus. But neither genetic 
research nor investigations associat¬ 
ing male drinking with fetal damage 
has established that, while fetal 
alcohol syndrome (F.A.S.) and fetal 
alcohol effects (F.A.E.) have been 
established. 

So the warning, directed only to 
females and at a site where alco¬ 
hol is purchased, is really no more 
“discriminatory" than a brassiere 
ad. Nancy Brach 

Executive Director, National Council 
on Alcoholism, North Jersey Area 
Montclair, N.J., Nov. 17,1983 


Questions About a Call From Air Force One 

To the Editor. latory phone call from Mr. Reagan 

I hasten to nominate the story (when, for instance, her son became 
headed “Congratu lating Mother,” Vice President of the United States); 
which appeared on your Washington what Mrs- Bush's position is on the 
Talk page on Nov. 11, as the Briefing use of nerve gas weapons, and how 
Item of the Year. I found it fasdnat- much influence, if any, she may 
ing, however incomplete. have had on the Vice President’s 

I refer to President Reagan’s decision to vote as he did. 

phone call, from aboard Air Force It would be edifying to have the 
One, to Dorothy Bush, the 82-year- answers, particularly to foe last 
old mother of Vice President Bush, question. After all, it is not an every- 
congratulating her on the fact that day occurrence for as exotic a sub- 
her son had cast a tie-breaking vote ject as military nerve gas to pop up 
m the Senate so that legislation to as a possible threat to parent-«hild 
provide funds for nerve gas weapons , harmony in a prominent family, or 
c0 J i f d he approved. become the subject of a Presidential 

i teei that The Times was remiss phone call from aboard Air Force 
m not reporting whether Mrs. Bush One. CHARLES COHEN 

had ever before received a congratu- Valley Stream, L.I. Nov. 12,1983 


Shortcut to Tax Saving 


To the Editor: 

The report of fictitious trades in 
Treasury securities ["U.S. Charges 
5 in Plot to Fake Tax Deductions,” 
news story Nov. 22] should come 
as no great surprise. It was inevita¬ 
ble that someone would skip the 
subterfuge and go directly to the 
deduction. The alleged crime points . 
to the need for tax reform that 
eliminates transactions with no so¬ 
cial or economic basis other than tax- 
avoidance. . -Harold Mandler 

• Oradell, N.J., Nov. 23,1983 * 
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Choices on 


WASHINGTON 


By James Chace 


The United States jEabes two stark 
choices in El Salvador/fr should try 
first to persuade the armed forces to 
discipline officers involved In the as. 
sassinatkm squads that have killed 
thousands Of crvdlians over the past 
three years. Should it fail to do so, it 
must withdraw military and eco- 
oomicaid, even if this means carnage 
on the right ora victory by the left. 

Thus far, United States strategy 
has. been to pursue the first course, 
even though the resu!ts : have been 
profoundly discouraging. To “profes¬ 
sionalize" the army, as Washington 
calls it, means changing the nature of 
the officer corps, whose links to the 
intransigent right wing are stronger 
than ever. One way of doing this, 
United'States advisers believe, is to 
train, at Fort Burning, Ga„ -many 
new cadets, wbb will become junior 
officers in the new, enlarged Salvado¬ 
ran Army. But even if those new offi¬ 
cers become committed to reforming 
the army and suppressing right-wing 
violence, it will take years for their 
influence to be felt. Limited in num¬ 
ber and handicapped by their low 
ranks, they will face the intolerance 
of older officers and are unlikely to 
turn against their superiors. 

Like the South Vietnamese regime, 
the Salvadoran Government must 
win not only the .battle against the 
guerrillas but also the “hearts and 
minds" of the people. To this end, the 
United Slates has until recently tried 
to persuade the Salvadoran Army 
that it should rehabilitate the prov¬ 
inces in which it has been fighting. By 
repairing roads, opening schools and 
improving health care, the army 
would demonstrate its concern for the 
population. In fact, however, few sol¬ 
diers have been made available for a 
plan that many Salvadoran* com- 

James Chace recently traveled to 
Central America as managing editor 
of Foreign Affairs. This , article is 
adapted from a longer essay in the 
current issue of The New York Re¬ 
view of Books. 


BOZEMAN, Mont. — Last sum¬ 
mer, a grizzly bear dragged a young 
man from his tent at Hebgen Lake 
near Yellowstone National Park, 
killed and ate him. Wildlife biologists, 
who knew this bear to be a particu¬ 
larly peaceful animal, were at first at 
a loss to explain the attack. Then it 
was discovered that the bear had 
been sedated at least 11 times with 
Semylan. which is the. trade name for 
phencyclidine- -or,— H^-dpug-Jing^ 
or “Aogel Du^”_aad which 
is known to produce violent and un¬ 
predictable behavior in humans. 

Typically, grizzly bears are soli¬ 
tary creatures, preferring to avoid all 
contact with humans. They are om¬ 
nivorous and, since the development 
and logging of much of their habitat, 
have become garbage junkies. 

In recent years, open-pit garbage 
dumps have been closed in or near 
grizzly habitat, and the bears have 
been farced into a "rehabilitation" 
program of redeveloping a taste for 
native foods and the savvy to find 
them. In the meantime, they fre¬ 
quently return to developed areas, 
where they are captured, tranquilized 
and then relocated deep in the back 
country. The process can be repeated 
regularly with “problem bears" that 
keep returning to garbage dumps. 

Phencyclidine is a mind-altering 
drug that acts as a depressant on the 

Peggy Lucas Bond, an oceanographic 
engineer, writes frequently on wild¬ 
life issues. 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 26 — As the 
leaders of the U.S. and Israel meet this 
week to celebrate the return of the spe¬ 
cial relationship, here are ten precepts 
to chisel on a couple of tablets: 

Thou Shaft Have No Middle East 
Allies Before Me. Mr. Reagan’s mis¬ 
begotten experiment with “even- 
handedness” has failed; Arab mon- 
archs and dictators take such middle- 
m anis m to mean Israel has no reli¬ 
able ally and can be beaten. Israel 
needs an ally, not a broker; the U.S. 
needs a rock-solid ally with the ca¬ 
pacity to deliver help, not a worried 
friend amid a sea of arras-grubbing 
undependables. 

Remember the Concept of Deter¬ 
rence. and Keep It Centra/. Ameri¬ 
ca's object is not to get Israel to at¬ 
tack Syria, but to induce Syria to 
leave Lebanon. Since the cmly pres¬ 
sure that works on Syria is fear of Is¬ 
rael, the U.S. must increase that fear 
by building Israeli strength. 

Thou Shalt Spring No More Unnec¬ 
essary Surprises. Israel should de¬ 
velop procedures for "nonconsulta- 
tive prenotification," enabling it to 
act without involving the U.S. but not 
stunning the U.S., as in Jerusalem s 
policy to prevent development of the 
Islamic bomb. The U.S. should avoid 
selling Awacs to states unwilling to 
make peace, enhancing Saudi F-15’s 
to endanger Israel's cities or conspir¬ 
ing secretly with King Hussein to 
snatch the space Israel needs for de¬ 
fense on its side of the Jordan River. 

Thou Shalt Get Thine Act Together. 
Despite the Presidential policy laid 
down this month in what Bernard 
Gwenzman revealed to be National 
Security Decision Document Ill, Sec¬ 
retary of Defense Weinberger seeks 
to nibble it to death. The purpose of 
NSDD 111 is not to purchase Israeli 
help for police duties with a few extra 
billions for aircraft; the purpose is to 
assure our only democratic ally in the 
area that Mr. Weinberger’s failed 
pro-Arab policy has been superseded. 


To All Ye Pilgrims’ 


5J U\ 


By James Reston 
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manders feel is "made in America” 
ami not suited to the waging of a suc¬ 
cessful war. Worse, the United States^ 
trained Atlacatl Battalion was involved 
in murdering about 100 civilians in an 
anti-guerrilla offensive this month. 

After a quiet period following the 
elections of March 1982, the death 
squads are back at work, with the con¬ 
nivance of the armed forces — the 
army, the national guard, the.treasuxy 
police and the national police — all ot 
which report to Gen. Eugenio Vides 
Casanova, the Defense Minister. The 
Salvadoran Commission oh Human 
Rights, which operates under the aus¬ 
pices of the Roman Catholic Church, 
claims that 2,700 people were killed 
by such groups during the first six 
months of 1983. Even our embassy 
has openly abandoned the idea that 
there is any clear distinction between 
the higher military command and the 
death squads. 

The army is moving to the right, as 
United States diplomats admit. Even 
the possibility that Jos6 Napoleon 
Duarte, the Christian Democrats’ 
nominee, could win an election is 
thought to be enough to provoke a coup. 
In this atmosphere, most of the Salva¬ 
dorans I spoke with believe that the 
candidate of the right will be elected 
the next president 

It also seems unlikely that any candi¬ 
date sponsored by the right will be able 
to crack down on the terror. Elections, 
without the participation of the left, 
may be free. But they may also produce 
an outcome that Washington will find 
unacceptable, as happened in the last 


‘Angel 

Dusting’ 

Grizzlies 
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J By Peggy Lucas Bon^ '’ 


central nervous system. By now, the 
newspapers have familiarized us 
with the frequently violent human 
reactions to this unpredictable drug. 
At times, it induces calm and' eu¬ 
phoric feelings along with vivid hal¬ 
lucinations. But at other times, with¬ 
out warning, it fills users, or abusers, 
with irrational feelings of power, 
causing them to attack people of obvi¬ 
ously superior strength, or'to break 
their own bones while attempting 
such things as overturning cars or 
smashing brick walls. Angel dust bas 
even been blamed for homicidal 
behavior. 

In a 1978 study, the National Insti¬ 
tute of Drug Abuse found that phency¬ 
clidine can induce "a psychotic state 
that is difficult to distinguish from 
schizophrenia. Many powerful altera¬ 
tions of perception and thought occur, 
including changes in body image, 
feelings of isolation and dependency, 
and a general slowing of mental pro¬ 


essay 

Thou 
Shalt 
Not... 

By William Safire 

Thou Shalt Not Ask Thine Ally To 
Act Against His Interests. Israel 
should not restrain the U.S. from 
helping Iraq make war on Iran. The 
U.S. should not expect Israel to sup¬ 
port, or even quietly acquiesce in, a 
Vapid Employment Force under Jor¬ 
dan’s King Hussein. For the U.S. to 
expect the Middle East’s most cau¬ 
tious monarch to send a new Arab Le¬ 
gion wherever we want in a crisis 
carries wishful thinking to the point of 
self-delusion. 

Thou Shalt Put Thine Economic 
House in Order. Israel should learn 
from its ally’s experience that only a 
recession can cure rampant inflation. 
Israelis must abandon the luxury of 
indexation, accept unemployment 
even if it means emigration, cut wel¬ 
fare spaiding and grimly embrace 
austerity; if not, no outside aid can 
shore up its debilitation and erosion of 
national gumption. Bullets are for bit¬ 
ing as well as shooting. 

Thou Shalt Fashion the Retaliation 
to Fit the Crime. Tbe slaughter of 239 
U.S. marines on peacekeeping duty 
by Syria's agents is a provocation 
that American self-respect cannot 
permit to go unavenged. Israel and 
France have retaliated for their own 
losses with air strikes against spe¬ 
cific targets, but the U.S. response 



.election when a right-wing coalition 
tried to put in its own man and Wash¬ 
ington was forced to intervene. The 
right understands this, but prefers to 
believe that the Reagan Administra¬ 
tion’s commitment to prevent a Marx¬ 
ist takeover is so great that it will never 
abandon the army—and the army will 
never abandon the right. 

Washington must make it abso¬ 
lutely clear to the Salvadoran Gov¬ 
ernment that we will pull out of the 
country if the killing of civilians is not 
stopped. Several Salvadorans I talked 
with made a chilling argument 
against such an ultimatum: The 
army, left to itself, might well re¬ 
enact the massacres of 1932, in which 
up to 30,000 peasants who were 
thought to have been involved in up¬ 
risings against the oligarchs were- 
slaughtered. This may be a fantasy 
intended precisely to forestall an ulti¬ 
matum. But certainly, if such a night- 


cesses.” The Journal of the American 
Medical Association reports that the 
drug can produce permanent brain 
damage in humans. In his 1982 book 
"Drugs and Behavior,” Fred Leavitt 
of California State University at Hay¬ 
ward wrote that phencyclidine is one 
of only two drugs that have been 
clearly shown to increase violence in 
humans. 

The drug is also known to. produce 
delayed reactions—or flashbacks — 
hours, w$eks or eveivnwmhs,after the 
effects seem to have worn off. In 
these episodes, users will suddenly 
feel threatened, and will lash out at 
the supposed threat with the same il¬ 
lusory feelings of omnipotence as 
when they were under the drag’s in¬ 
fluence. 

Is the use of phencyclidine causing 
the grizzly bear to become a greater 
danger to itself and the American 
people? Most wildlife biologists dis¬ 
count the drug’s mind-altering im¬ 
pact on grizzlies and have ruled it out 
as a factor in this summer’s killing. 
But there has been no research on the 
effects of repeated doses of the drug 
on either grizzly bears or tbe many 
other mammals on which it is used. 
Certainly, the harmful effects of 
phencyclidine on humans are reason 
enough to curtail its use until biolo¬ 
gists can prove that they are not 
creating a new breed of brain-dam¬ 
aged, erratic and highly dangerous 
grizzly bears, and contributing to the 
extinction of the finest symbol of 
America’s wilderness spirit. 


must be worthy of a superpower. 
Rather than bomb a site that would 
kill a few hundred terrorists, we must 
cause real strategic pain to the perpe¬ 
trators with a reaction opposite to 
their intent: We must equip the na¬ 
tion the marines' murderers most 
fear with the most advanced missiles 
and aircraft, share intelligence data, 
organize joint maneuvers and pub¬ 
licly express our political solidarity 
with Israel. That would be significant 
rather than symbolic retaliation. 

Thou- Shalt Not Venerate the Icons 
of Error. For too long, doves in Amer¬ 
ica and Israel have sold the illusion 
that Middle East tension would be re¬ 
solved with the creation of a Palestin¬ 
ian state on Israel's ancient land. 
Now we have seen again how sav¬ 
agely Arab dictators treat Palestin¬ 
ians, how they use Arab innocents as 
pawns in the war to destroy Israel, 
how they deny Palestinian human 
rights everywhere. Now we see the 
answer is not segregation under ter¬ 
rorists, but autonomy in the West 
Bank and dignity in Arab lands, 
which must be pressed into offering 
hospitality and assimilation. 

Honor Thy Commitments. Israel 
has lived up to the Camp David ac¬ 
cords by returning the Sinai to Egypt; 
the U.S. then scrapped the accords by 
trying to impose a deal on the West 
Bank, and has failed to induce Egypt 
to keep its word on diplomatic and 
trade relations. Israel agreed at U.S. 
urging to withdraw from Lebanon; 
the U.S. should enforce rather than 
seek to vitiate that agreement. Un¬ 
less old treaties are treated with re¬ 
spect, new treaty-making will be 
viewed with contempt. 

Thou Shalt Not Project False 
Images. At least one and perhaps 
both nations face elections next year. 
Any American or Israeli leader who 
fakes fidelity to an alliance for tem¬ 
porary public-opinion advantage will 
bring down the wrath of the voters of 
two democracies. 
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mare came to pass, it would prove the 
moral bankruptcy of the regime 
Washington now seeks to salvage. 

The United States will, and should, go 
on trying to change the nature of the 
armed forces until it concludes that this 
is a futile task—something that may fi¬ 
nally become clear after the elections. 
At that pant, a United States with¬ 
drawal would be the logical alternative, 
even though this risks a guerrilla victo¬ 
ry- 

withdrawal of military support 
would be extremely difficult for any 
Administration. In Havana, the Cubans 
now acknowledge their tutelage of the 
guerrilla front, and this should be ex¬ 
pected to continue. Notwithstanding the 
claims by the guerrillas’ political 
spokesman that they seek a democratic 
solution and trill need good relations 
with the United States, no one can be 
confident of what would follow a take¬ 
over by the guerrillas. The result might 
well be as bloody and repressive as the 
situation is today. Washington could 
make it clear in advance that any in¬ 
stallation of Soviet bases or missiles 
would not be tolerated, should the Rus¬ 
sians be foolish enough to attempt this. 

The argument will be made that 
withdrawal, even from a country 
where our allies are murdering civil¬ 
ians and are ineffectual in dealing 
with the enemy, will bring .United 
States “credibility” into question: 
Therefore the war must go on. But it 
is highly doubtful that the people of 
the United States will support a war 
without any foreseeable end. 

Before he was named to head a com¬ 
mission to suggest long-term policies 
for dealing with Central America, 
Henry A. Kissinger declared that. “If 
we cannot manage Central America, it 
will be impossible to convince threat¬ 
ened nations in the Persian Gulf and In 
other places that we know how to man¬ 
age the global equilibrium.” He could 
have added that it will also be hard to 
convince our allies in Europe and 
Japan that we are acting responsibly— 
and, hence, with “credibility" — if we 
do not understand when to drop a strat¬ 
egy that has outlived whatever promise 
it once had. - 
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MARTHA’S VINEYARD, Mass.. 
Nov. 26 — After 48 years of wedded 
bliss—one wife, three sons and three 
grandchildren—I've finally come up 
with a better way tospend Thanksgiv¬ 
ing. 

The old Cunier and Ives way, as 
recommended by Lydia Maria Child, 
is well known: "Over the river and 
through the wood to grandfather’s 
house we go. The horse knows the 
way to carry the sleigh through the. 
white and drifted snow." 

There are several things wrong 
with this picture. Why grandfather's 
house? Why no mention of granny? 
This is because in those sexist days, 
the old man probably made a 50-50 
deal with his wife: He'd take care of 
the drinks personally, and give her 
equal time to cook the meal, wash the 
dishes and tidy up the house after the 
kids were gone. 

Our better idea — actually it was 
my wife’s — was that this romantic 
rubbish should have gone out with the 
horse and sleigh, and that after 40 
years of dirty dishes, it was the chil¬ 
dren's turn to get things ready and 
clean things up. 

We would go, we said, to New Eng¬ 
land — specifically to Edgartown. 
here on Martha’s Vineyard — say 
howdy to Martha and, before the 
feast, read Gov. William Bradford's 
first Thanksgiving proclamation of 
Nov. 23,1623, as published annually in 
The Vineyard Gazette: 

“To all ye Pilgrims: Inasmuch as 
the Great Father has given us this 
year an abundant harvest of Indian 
corn, wheat, beans, squashes and 
garden vegetables, and has made the 
forest to abound in game and the sea 
with fish and clams ... now, l, your 
magistrate, do proclaim that all ye 
Pilgrims with your wives and little 
ones do gather at ye meeting house on 

ye Hill, there to render thanksgiving. 
** ■ 

But meanwhile, since there were a 
lot of rivers and woods to cross be¬ 
tween the capital of the United States 
and this island, I made a generous 
Scotch deal with my neighbors for 
sort of a cooperative Thanksgiving 
Day, as follows: 

1 would make the corn pudding 
(Governor Bradford would have 
loved itl). My wife, Sally, would 
produce the creamed onions. Our 
neighbors in Washington, the Frank 
Ikards, would go ahead and open 
their house and prepare the turkey 
and fixin’s. And another neighbor, the 
Jeeb Halabys, would furnish the air¬ 
plane. In short, an equal sharing of 
the burden. 

So Mr. Halaby, who flew the plane, 
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witii his wife, Allison, as co-piUtt at 
his side and in charge of the weather, 
touched us down in golden twilight on 
the Vineyard, and we came into town 
and found that our son Richard had 
done as he was told — not only tidied 
up the bouse, but even Easy-Offd the 
stove. 

Governor Bradford would have 
been proud of the way Edgartown 
looked. The old whaling houses were 
shuttered, but gleaming with pride. 
The busy streets of summer were 
deserted, and if suddenly you saw 
the faithful Jon with his taxi in the 
distance and hailed it. you felt 
that maybe by magic it would simply 
have vanished in the gathering 
fog. 

So we sat down to T hanksg iving 
dinner, looking out on the channel to 
Chappaquidick, where Ted Kennedy 
swam for his life, and began with 
Robbie Burns's Selkirk blessing, as 

amended: 

“Some hae meat that canna eat, 
and some hae none that want it. But 
we hae meat and we can eat, so let the 
Lord be thankit,*’ 

We had our old buddies, the Cron- 
kites, at our side, and the Attorney 
General of the United States, William 
French Smith, to settle any disputes 
that might arise—just the 12 of us— 
but no disputes arose. We didn’t talk 
about the Old Men in Moscow and 
Washington, fussing with one another 
about missiles and warning about the 
war young men would have to fight, 
or even about the mysterious develop¬ 
ment of putting trucks filled with 
sand around the White House and the 
State Department. 

Instead, we went around the table 
and talked about why we were thank¬ 
ful. and we all came back to our chil¬ 
dren and our friends and our free¬ 
dom to talk to one another honestly 
about the things that unite us rather 
than the things that divide us, and we 
wondered why we didn’t do it more 
often. 

So we went happily out into the 
lonely streets, with a bowling wind 
coming up, and drifted home to a 
dean kitchen and flannel sheets. And 
the only sad part of this story is that 
the Ikards were left with the dirty 
dishes. 

The moral of this tale should be 
fairly dear: (1) After 40 years, don’t 
go to grandfather’s house through the 
woods and the snow. (2) Rescue 
granny from the kitchen. (3) Go by all 
means to some lovely, lonely village 
in New England for Thanksgiving, 
and have a kindly neighbor with an 
airplane to get you there and bring 

^ you back home; . , . ' 
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IF YOU CARE ABOUT TODAYS YOUTH, 
YOU SHOULD CARE ABOUT TODAYS 

HIGH SCHOOLS 


Written and Directed by the Award- 
Winning Producer Charles Guggenheim, 
“High Schools” Premieres 9 P.M. on the 
Public Broadcasting Seryice, Wednesday, 
November 30, Check local listings. 


"HIGH SCHOOLS”—The Film 
Based on the Headline-Making 
Carnegie Foundation Report 


‘The broadest, deepest, and most humane 
of the current educational studies’’ 

—John Gardner, Founding Chairman,Common Cause 

Centered on detailed case studies 
of .15 representative high 
schools, this landmark book 
“deals with meeting students' 
needs while challenging 
their intellects....Unlike 
some other recent studies of 
education, it remembers 
that high school students are 
people with hearts as well 
as minds." —Harold Howe II, 
former U.S. Commissioner 
of Education 

“A comprehensive plan for 
school improvement that is 
exceptional in its breadth 
and creativity ."—Terrel H. 

Bell, Secretary of Education 
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Hepburn’s Comedy About Death 


By PETER V. KAPLAN 


K atharine Hepburn, watch¬ 
ing the shooting an her lat¬ 
est film, “The Ultimate 
Solution of Grace Quig¬ 
ley,” was sitting in the rear 
hall, the coffin compartment, of a 
long hearse near the Harlem River at 
127th Street. She sat, as she has been 
photographed sitting for the 50 years 
of movie stardom, in a kind of boyish 
squat, hugging her knees, her feet 
tucked under her. She wore tan trou¬ 
sers, a blue shirt buttoned to her 
neck, a red scarf, and a beat-up coat. 
And she was impatient. 

“Are they goingto drive this thing 
into the river or naT?" she asked, bop¬ 
ping into a standing position and put¬ 
ting her fists on her hips. “Well, here 
I am, here I am just waiting, while 
everyone else is working. I’m what is 
known as the adorable old goat, 
charming everybody"—and here she 
fluttered her eyelashes and grinned 
an ingenue smile — “while we wait to 
see this car driven into the ri-vah.” 
She turned around. “I’m dying to 
drive in myself. 1 am.” 

Miss Hepburn has been trying to 
get this picture made for 11 years — 
the grim-comic tale of a tired and un¬ 
happy old lady who hires a hit man, 
played in the film by Nick Nolte, to 
end her life for her, and finds an en¬ 
tire community of senior citizens who 
strive for the same end she does. 
“You know how 1 got the script, don't 
you?” she said. “I was living on 
George Cukor’s property, and this 
script just came thrown over the 
fence one day. ‘What,’ I asked, is 
that?' But no one wanted to make it. 
It was dark comedy. Too dark." 

Nevertheless, with the script 
writer, Martin Zweiback, she kept 
going for over a decade to studio after 
studio through several proposed co- 
stars, through deals with various pro¬ 
duction groups and with Columbia 
Pictures, until finally, last year, Can¬ 
non Pictures —run by Israel’s Mena- 
ham Golem and Yehuda Globus, gave 
it the go-ahead. 

"Tony!” Miss Hepburn called, for 
her director, Anthony Harvey, who 
was not to be seen. “When are they 
going to drive that hearse into the 
river?” 

Anthony Harvey appeared, a mid¬ 
dle-sized Englishman, ruddy and ro¬ 
bust, balding and with a brown and 
gray moustache. He had directed her 
and Peter O Toole in the movie for 
which she got her third Oscar, “The 
Lion in Winter,” in 1968, and in the 
television version of “The Glass 
Menagerie.” 

> : “Ri ght -, now, Kate.” he said, and 
pointed her towards high Studio chair 
set up f<K Jter jn a regal popiiion from 
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Miss Hepburn and Nick Nolte in a scene from “The Ultimate Solution of Grace 
Quigley”—“This is a true black comedy,” says the director, Anthony Harvey. 


which she could watch the hearse 
soar off a platform and into the water. 
“So brave,” she said, “so daring. I’d 
like to do it myself. Except. Well, the 
idea of s inking in something. No.” 
She poised herself on the high direc¬ 
tor’s chair, posture and bearing 
recognizable even to the passing Cir¬ 
cle Line-boats from which people 
waved and to which, with a gay regal¬ 
ity, she waved back. 

Several yards behind her, her co- 
star in the movie, Nick Nolte, sat, red 
and worn from a bad cold, also wait¬ 
ing. Her friend and secretary, Phyllis 
Wilbouzn, sat next to her; Miss Wil- 
bourn had once worked for Miss Hep¬ 
burn’s late close friend, the actress 
Constance Collier, and she was in the 
car Miss Hepburn had been driving in 
1982 when she crashed into a pole, in¬ 
juring both women severely. “I al¬ 
most lost my foot,” said Miss Hep- 
bum. “Stupid. Stupid. My entire life 
I’ve taken good care of myself, of my 
body, and then this. They told me I 
was going to lose the foot, but I didn't, 
and I didn’t have to give up my exer¬ 
cise, which I love. I’m- so grateful. 
I'm lucky. I’ve kept myself in very 
good trim, and here I am and I’m still 
working, you see, and that’s why I 
wanted to do this movie so much.” 

Both Miss Hepburn and Mr. Harvey 
claim that what “The Ultimate Solu¬ 
tion of Grace Quigley” reaches for is 
' Mack comedy, of the kind that the 
'^'British comedies of .-the 1950's like 
' “The Lady Killers" and “Kind 
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Hearts and Coronets” readied at 
their lugubriously hilarious heights. 
“It’s all attitude and believability," 
said Mr. Harvey. “The moment you 
think this thing is funny, and you're 
playing it for laughs, you’re lost. No¬ 
body has better timing than Kate, but 
most of all she believes in what she’s 
doing, and that makes it work.” 

“I have seen this kind of thing hap¬ 
pen,” said Miss Hepburn, “have you? 
Have you been inside any of those 
places where they put old people, 
where there are too many, and there 
are not enough beds, and when the 
call for help goes out, nobody comes? 
Well, I have. And that’s why I wanted 
to do this movie. Because not only is it 
funny, but I think it’s terribly impor¬ 
tant. And I think, I just think when the 
body goes, or the mind goes, and it’s 
time to say good-bye, why shouldn't 
you? 1 mean what’s the point of a use¬ 
less life? A life that just goes on and 
on, sad and without purpose or pleas¬ 
ure? I was brought up in a medical 
family, you know. My father was a 
doctor, and my brother is one. But at 
a certain point, what’s the use? If 
' you’re brilliant but you can’t move 
around and they start to drug your 
bead off, what's the use? And if you 
can’t move at all, and you have noth¬ 
ing to do — will they take away your 
right to choose? . 

“The two things that keep you 
going are love, love and work, being 
occupied. And If you’re innocondi- 
tion to work, and you cant read any¬ 


The Drawbacks of Celebrity 


By VINCENT CANBY 


JpTou look familiar,” the 
cab driver said,' turning 

. around to speak to his 

. ■ fare, a woman who, by 

I chance, has written 

some of the greatest words ever 
heard spoken from the American 
stage and screen. “Should I know 
you?" The woman, who.later admit¬ 
ted to feeling some pleasure at the 
question, told the fellow her name. 
There was a moment's silence. Then, 
“I never heard of you.” End of con¬ 
versation. 

We live in the age of celebrity, 
something that television, more than 
any tool of our society, has made 
gloriously, crazily, instantaneously 
possible. Men who sell fur coats are 
celebrities. So are cats who, by labo¬ 
ratory trickery, appear to cha-cha- 
cha. It doesn’t make any great differ¬ 
ence what one can do or, indeed, if 
one can do anything, as long as one 
has a familiar face or, better still, a 
“name,” that is, a name that’s im¬ 
mediately recognized by people who 
don't have one. 

This curious state of affairs has re¬ 
cently provided the subtext for an in¬ 
creasing number of movies of far 
more than routine interest, including 
Philip Kaufman’s “Right Stuff,” Bob 
Fosse’s “Star 80,” Martin Scorsese’s 
“King of Comedy,” Woody Allen’s 
“Zelig” and “Stardust Memories” 
and, bear with me, even Barbra Strei¬ 
sand’s “Yentl.” 

Should the planet survive, Andy 
Warhol's greatest contribution to an 
understanding of American culture in 
the second half of the 20th century 
may turn out to be not be his paintings 
— does anyone really know what the 
life span of acrylic paint is going to be 
anyway? — but his laconic observa¬ 
tion that eventually everybody will be 
famous for 15 minutes. It sometimes 
seems that this Golden Age of univer¬ 
sal People magazine-hood has al¬ 
ready arrived. 

Our gossip columnists, responding 
to our insatiable curiosity, not only 
make celebrities out of the spouses of 
the famous, but out of people who per¬ 
form services for them as hairdress¬ 
ers, interior decorators, paid com¬ 
panions and dressmakers. Wives, 
husbands, children and in-laws of the 
legitimately famous or notorious can¬ 
not be denied their own bit of re¬ 
flected celebrity. The awful truth is 
that today it's increasingly easy to ac¬ 
quire fame. In the 1920’s and 30’s it 
was necessary to do something, 
which could be almost anything—fly 
an ocean, abscond with millions of 
dollars, murder your lover’s hus¬ 
band/ wife, preferably in some man¬ 
ner that couldn't be described in a 


family newspaper, sit on a flagpole, 
swim the English Channel, write 
“Gone With the Wind," eat goldfish, 
be responsible fora multiple birth or, 
like Haile Selassie, get yourself in¬ 
vaded. 

Today it’s perfectly legitimate to 
acquire fame through the most direct 
route possible, that is, by seif-adver¬ 
tising. Would any of us have any idea 
of who they were if their own radio 
and television advertisements had 
not made us aware of Tom Carvel, 
Frank Perdue and any number of 
other people hawking their stocks and 
bonds, jewelry store items, carpets, 
wines and free salad bars in' restau¬ 
rants? 

Prescient as always, Ruth Gordon 
and Garson Kanin sent up this partic¬ 
ular kind of self-promotion in their 


‘It seems 
Americans don’t 
want to see 
celebrity kidded 
too mercilessly.’ 


classic 1954 comedy, “It Should Hap¬ 
pen to You," in which Judy Holliday, 
under the direction of George Cukor, 
played a young woman named Gladys 
Glover whose fondest wish was to be 
well known. 

Gladys Glover possessed no partic¬ 
ular talent for anything. She just 
wanted everyone to know that she 
was alive and available and on this 
planet. Because she couldn't carve 
her initials on the Sphinx, like one of 
Napoleon's homesick soldiers in 
Egypt, she did what toher seemed the 
next best thing. She rented a Colum¬ 
bus Circle billboard and had her 
named emblazoned on it. Wren, the 
strident heroine of Susan Seidelman's 
witty “Smithereens,” is a Gladys 
Glover figure for the 80’s. 

Fame once was something that au¬ 
tomatically followed accomplish¬ 
ment, whether in the arts, politics, 
sciences or in one of the more notori¬ 
ous antisocial activities. In recent 
decades fame has become an ephem¬ 
eral end in itself, something that, I 
suspect, very few people would be 
able to resist were the possibility of 
fame presented to them. 

No matter that fame would cost one 
the loss of privacy, the freedom to fail 
in obscurity, the opportunity to be¬ 
have at something less than one’s full 


capacity—all that is a small price to 
pay for recognition. This is possibly 
because we have come to equate such 
recognition as an accomplishment in 
itself, and with more than 200,000,000 
people walking anonymously around 
this nation, there may be something 
in that. If there is no heavenly book— 
up there—with all of our names writ¬ 
ten in it, we might as well scheme to 
get them written in one fashion or an¬ 
other down here. 

The paltry nature of fame and, by 
inference, of the society that makes 
such fame desirable is the true sub¬ 
stance of "Star 80,” Mr. Fosse’s glit¬ 
tery, almost breathless melodrama 
based on the life and death of the un¬ 
fortunate Dorothy Stratten, the 
pretty, naive, possibly talented Van¬ 
couver, B.C., model who achieved 
what is apparently the goal of mil¬ 
lions of pretty, naive, possibly tal¬ 
ented young women by becoming a 
Playboy magazine Playmate of the 
Year, only to be brutally murdered by 
her estranged husband. 

"Star 80" is certainly not a boring 
picture to watch. However, there is so 
much sound, light and violence com¬ 
ing off the screen that you’re likely to 
feel rather more violated than you 
want to be by a mere movie. The film 
is also a little lopsided, being more 
about Dorothy’s psychotic husband, 
Paul Snider, than about Dorothy, but 
the film’s key scene, to me, anyway, 
is a sad, wan moment toward the end 
when Dorothy (beautifully played by 
Mariel Hemingway), being as sincere 
and honest as her limited capacities 
allow, attempts to describe what 
being famous means to her. 

What it boils down to, she says with 
crushing earnestness, is being in an 
airport waiting room and having a 
complete stranger come up to ask for 
her autograph. “Star 80“ is a most 
canny piece of movie making, but it 
might have been a great film had Mr. 
Fosse allowed himself to express 
more anger and disgust with the cul¬ 
ture in which Dorothy briefly flour¬ 
ished and was so wastefully used. 

Mr. Kaufman’s “Right Stuff” is 
rousing, funny and expertly put to¬ 
gether. Possibly because the movie is 
about real people, most of whom are 
still living, it also seems fairly gentle 
when it comes to the way in which the 
Mercury astronauts were exploited, 
first by the United States Govern- 
ment, which was in such a panic to 
catch up with the Soviet space pro¬ 
gram, and then by Life magazine, 
which purchased the rights to the sto¬ 
ries of the astronauts and their fami¬ 
lies. 

These astronauts were—and are- 
genuine celebrities, men of achieve¬ 
ment, but the toll of that celebrity is 
treated mostly as a joke, twice at .the 
expense of the late Lyndon B. John¬ 
son. 


more, well, that’s it. What’s the point, 
I have no fears about it." 

“I had run into a friend in an eleva¬ 
tor in California in 1972,” said Martin 
Zweiback, the screenwriter. “And he 
knew where Miss Hepburn was liv¬ 
ing. The drop was made, we threw 
my treatment over the fence, and 
when we got back to my house later, 
there were five, maybe six messages 
on my machine from Kate. She took 
the script around as if it were her 
own, drove it to Steve McQueen’s 
beachhouse personally, called people. 
You wouldn't know it but Katherine 
Hepburn is a very shy person but she 
did this for my script. And studio 
after studio turned it down. None of 
them wanted to do the picture without 
a second big star who was bankable. 
Subject matter. Old age and death, 
these were not what they were look¬ 
ing for." 

A few years later, when Miss Hep¬ 
burn called Nick Nolte after she had 
seen some scenes from his television 
mini-series, “Rich Man, Poor Man,” 
and had gotten him interested, the 
project still didn't sail. “He wasn't 
bankable either then,” said Zwei¬ 
back, and it wasn’t until we brought it 
to Cannon Films that we got going. 
She just wanted to do thu thing so 
much — I think it meant as much to 
her as it did to me—that she never let 
it go. She told me it was the best thing 
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she had read since ‘Guess Who's 
Coming to Dinner.’ It’s a grim come¬ 
dy, but sbe believes in it/* 

She brought in Anthony Harvey, 
and took a hand in the casting herself, 
recruiting Elizabeth Wilson, whom 
she'd seen in “You Can't Take It With 
You” and “Uncle Vanya” and the vet¬ 
eran screen actor Walter Abel. The 
filming took place all over the dry, in 
Queens and Midtown Manhattan and 
Harlem. “I didn't allow bear to wear 
pants," said Ruth Moriey, the cos¬ 
tume designer who also did “Annie 
Hall” and ‘Tootsie." “I had to make 
Katharine Hepburn seem like a 
washed out, down, seedy old lady. It 
was one of the hardest things I've 
ever done.” 

“This is a true black comedy,” said 
Anthony Harvey, “and for that, for 
the Wnd of Boulting Brothers black 
comedy I love, you need complete be¬ 
lievability. I edited ‘Lolita* and T?r. 
Strangelove’ for Stanley Kubrick, and 
it was great training for this — Peter 
Sellers gave them a kind of complete 
believability, and that’s what Kate 
and Nick give to this. Kate has, as you 
know, her own ideas about how to do 
what she does, but she’s a profession¬ 
al. A complete professional. The first 
time I met her, I gave her a bunch of 
roses, and I thought they were a terri¬ 
bly lovely bunch. 

A few days later, I saw her and she 
said to me, ‘What awful roses!' Ap¬ 
parently they had wires in them, and 
it offended her. She said to me, 'Don’t 
try and be friends, because you're a 
director, and I'm an actor. Let’s keep 
that distance.' It was wonderful ad¬ 
vice and we've never strayed from it. 

“But last year I was in a terrible 
accident in California, and the first 
thing 1 heard when I came to was 
Kate’s voice as the nurse was shooing 
her out of my hospital room. I can 
still hear her voice calling back to 
me, ‘Don’t take any pain killers! 
Don’t take any pain killers! It's 
money in the bank!' And that was 
Kate. That was her kind of advice. 
Feel the pain and recuperate faster. I 
followed it." 

“We are trying here to view death 
with humor in this picture,” Miss 
Hepburn said. “I've had certain 
things happen to me that I was unable 
to view with a sense of humor at first, 
but I’ve struggled to, and I've discov¬ 
ered that the remarkable people I’ve 
known just seem to have that knack of 
being able to see things with a sense 


of humor. No matter what they are. 
It’s part of our age. I think we’re fi¬ 
nally at a point where we’ve learned 
to see death with a sense of humor. I 
have to. When you're my age, it’s like 
you're a car, and first a tire blows, 
and you get that fixed, and then a 
headlight goes, and you get that fixed. 
And then one day, you drive into a 
shop, and the man says, ’Sony, Miss, 
they don’t have this make any 
more.' ” 

She sat and watched as the gears 
and pulleys began to turn, dragging 
the wrecked dripping black hearse 
out of the slapping water of the Har¬ 
lem River. The from of the car had 
been smashed by the dive and the 
sides battered. She took off her sun¬ 
glasses and let her face take the sun, 
her fine taut skin reflecting the low 
autumn rays that suffused her and 
everyone around her in orange light. 
“Death does not horrify me,” she 
said. “And you can say, ‘Well, why 
should it. Miss Hepburn? You've had 
a goddam lucky life. I’ve been the 
luckiest of human beings. The lucki¬ 
est. I'm grateful for that. If I had lost 
that foot, I wouldn't roar and groan. 
As long as I'have places I love to go. 
Central Park, or a wonderful job, 
doing something, offering something, 
I’m grateful. And, I'm—look!” 

The hearse, hauled back, drenched 
and battered, drooling water from its 
four wheels, was hanging vertically 
from a chain. 

"Well, they’ve gotten it out," she 
said happily. “Bravo! I’m sorry I 
couldn’t have gone in and got it my¬ 
self. I am! But it’s out, and that's my 
day.” Katharine Hepburn, the last of 
her make, the only of her make, 
walked fast toward a. brown Ford 
sedan, got in, opened her script and 
sat next to an open window. A man, 
walking by, spotted her, walked up 
and stuck his head close to the win¬ 
dow. 

“I loved you and Bogey in The 
African Queen,*” he said. “You 
played the Queen, right?" 

Katherine Hepburn smiled, said 
thank you, did not correct the man, 
and closed the window. The man 
smiled at her. He looked up and said 
to anybody around him who would lis¬ 
ten, “the Queen.” 

Nobody disagreed. 

Peter Kaplan has written exten¬ 
sively about television and film. 
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FOR THE PAST five years, Arab 
families from Nazarethl mainly 
newlyweds starling their own' 
families, have been- moving to Up¬ 
per Nazareth, the Jewish develop¬ 
ment town overlooking their own, 
into flats vacated by Jewish tenants, 
[i is a simple matter of supply and 
demand: Jewish owners eager to sell 
and Arabs with money to buy. 

So far, 220 families have moved. 
up, accounting for about 2.5 per 
cent of the 25,000 residents. Bui 
•judging from the to-do there has 
■ beien over the matter, one could 
w ell believe that 10 times that 
number was involved. 

Besides the a variability of housing 
in Upper Nazareth, there s also the 
incentive of.superior municipal ser- 
vices. That perhaps is a misleading 
comparison, for the services in 
Na 2 areth itself leave almost 
everything to be desired. 
r The upward-moving Arabs either, 
rented the flats and usually subse¬ 
quently purchased them or bough' 
them outright. For a long time the 
phenomenon attracted little notice. 
)n a new city, rubbing shoulders 
with Israel's largest Arab town and 
itself the home of immigrants from 
49 countries, the few Arabs were 
just one more group, a curiosity 
rather than a problem or a threat. 

Then, a few months ago, a heated 
controversy over the “Arab in¬ 
vasion" erupted in the quiet hilltop 
city and it was not long before even 
moderate people suspected that it 
was not as innocent as it looked, but 
was “backed by nationalist circles.” 
Some even claimed to discern the 
long arm of the PLO and its funds 
behind the development. 

A local organization, Mena 
(Prevention), sprang up, dedicated 
to “stopping the Arabs moving into 
our city." and found a ready col¬ 
laborator in the lunatic Kach move¬ 
ment of Rabbi Meir fCohane. who 
openly preaches the expulsion, 
voluntary or forced, of all Arabs 
from all Israel. 

It may have been coincidence, 
but the storm broke at about the 
same time as the municipal election 
campaign got under way. Indeed, 
the issue became a major factor in 
the campaign, with candidates 
charging each other with “selling 
out to the Arabs" in such matters as 
flats and taxi licences. The extraor¬ 
dinarily good showing of the Likud 
at the polls, increasing its represen- 
tation on the 13-member, 
traditionally solid Labour council, 
from two to five, is largely credited 
to its pursuit of the Arab theme. 

The elections are over, but the 
evil the campaign generated lives on 
to trouble Upper Nazareth. When 
another Arab family moved in 
recently, they arrived complete with 
a TV crew to film what they shrewd¬ 
ly expected, would be an attempt to 
keep them out. The police saw to it 
that they wereTcY in. 

Observers maintain that ex¬ 
tremism has taken over — on the 
Jewish side among, the simple peo¬ 
ple incited trouble-makers, and on 
the Arab from the top down. These 


observers, point out that for the past 
decade, Nazareth .has been ruled by 
the Rakah, Communist-dominated 
“Democratic Front" which is no 
friend of Israel, has very Tittle to 
show for its years at the helm, and is 
always eager to exploit ethnic trou¬ 
bles, on the time-honoured Com¬ 
munist principle that “the worse 
things are For the people, the better 
they are for the party." 

THE MAYOR of Upper Nazareth, 
Menachem Ariav, who was comfor¬ 
tably" re-elected in the first round, 
but had his Alignment council ma¬ 
jority clipped, stresses that the town 
was founded 27 years ago with the 
specific purpose of a'Jewish town 
not a mixed one. in eastern Galilee. 
He notes that then-premier David 
Ben-Gurion wrote in November 
1962, “under no circumstances a 
mixed town.” But B-G added, 
“That means no Jewish settlers in 
lower Nazareth.’*. 

Ariav holds that “you can’t judge 
Upper.Nazareth from Tel Aviv or 
even Haifa. It's not that we don't 
want Arabs to live here. We don't 
want to become a problematic city 
because they do.” 

In an interview with The 
Jerusalem Post he noted: “We are 
a Jewish town of 25,000 in 
close proximity to 110,000 Arabs. 
We came to live next to each other, 
not with each other. Upper 
Nazareth is too small to solve the 
housing and development problems 
of Nazareth, which is not lopking 
after itself." 

Moreover, his city had its hands 
more than full doing its job of ab¬ 
sorbing immigrants. “We can't cope 
with the Arabs as well. Their influx 
raises problems of religion, 
language, customs and ways of life 
we are loo small to solve.” 

While Ariav does not blame the 
Arabs for wanting to move up into 
the better-kept Upper Nazareth, he 
scores as “speculators" the Jewish 
tenants “who got cheap government 
housing in order to come and live in 
the Galilee, and sell it at a hand¬ 
some profit to Arabs and move 
away." He sees them as profiteering 
in state property. 

Ariav maintains that while at first 
the few families who moved up 
•‘one by one” represented no 
problem, “the move has now 
become organized, backed by 
nationalist extremists." 

Upper Nazareth has done enough 
for the Arabs of Nazareth, he says, 
pointing to the 300-ramily Arab 
quarter built inside his city limits 
with the • council's full approval. 
From now on. the Nazareth housing 
shortage must be solved in that city 
and the neighbouring Arab villages. 
“Maybe a new Arab town, on our 
own model, should be built. We're 
ready to help, but not to serve as a 
substitute." 

Tie alscTTears thai“thVproBtcm 
may adversely affect the good rela¬ 
tions. on the personal level, 
between the twin cities of Nazareth 
and Upper Nazareth. 

On the official level, “there are 


struggle 

in 
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YA’ACOV FRIEDLER examines the 
‘Arab invasion’ of Upper Nazareth 


almost no relations, except on 
technical matters like the water sup¬ 
ply and sewage system." But on the 
personal level, “we have hundreds 
of Nazarene Arabs working in our 
factories, some of them foremen 
and managers, and there is no trou¬ 
ble at all. I don’t want that spoiled.” 

IN A NEARBY cafe, where as in 
almost all Upper Nazareth cafes, 
alcoholic* drinks, and especially 
arak, are a major item, someone 
says, “We are all 100 per cent 
against the Arabs moving in and the 
problem grows with their numbers. 
If they keep coming there'll be a 
disaster.” 

One man (who, like all the rest, 
does not want to be .quoted by 
name) holds that the main problem 
is that the Arabs, who keep their 
own women confined at home, con¬ 
sider the Jewish girls mid women 
“loose," and therefore “fair game.” 
“We came to Israel to escape the 
gentiles for the sake of our children 
and not to five with Arabs again and 
have our women chased by them," 
another chips in. 

A more restrained elderly 
shopkeeper points out that “the 
Arabs don't want to lose their iden¬ 
tity and they must understand that 
we don’t want to lose ours either." 

He personally had sold his old fiat 
to a Jewish family at a considerably 
lower price than the Arabs were of¬ 
fering, because he thought that was 
the right thing to do. only to see 
them sell it lo Arabs at a fine profit. 
“The golden calf has taken over," 
he said sadly, “only money mat¬ 
ters." 

'HVTeared that the trouble' that 
had been stirred up and the conse¬ 
quent adverse publicity would stop 
Jewish families from coming lo Up¬ 
per Nazareth, negating its purpose. 
“I realize that we must live with the 
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Arabs in Israel, but not together. If 
things go on as they are we’ll end up 
us an Arab town.” 

A young man asserted that when 
he and his mates go to a cinema in 
downtown Nazareth, they are haras¬ 
sed by Arab youths. “When we 
complain to the police, we’re told, 
‘Why look for trouble? Go to your 
own cinema."’ Furthermore, “in 
Nazareth the Moslems and Chris¬ 
tians live in separate quarters, so 
why do they come to mix our 
quarters?" 

WAF1K SAKHNJN1, a 37-year-old 
labourer employed in Haifa, is one 
of the Arabs who has moved up. He 
lives with his wife and two children 
in a three-room 54 sq.m, flat he 
bought (wo years ago from a Jewish 
owner who moved into a bigger one. 

It is located in the older Carmel 
quarter, where the Jewish tenants’ 
principal ambition is to move out 
into the newer quarters or right 
away from the two town. 

Sakhnini and his four brothers all 
moved up from Nazareth when they 
married. He came four years ago. 
and rented a flat before he brought 
his present home with the financial 
assistance of the Housing Ministry 
for which he and his wife were eligi¬ 
ble as a young couple in a develop¬ 
ment town. 

He shrugged off any “nationalist" 
motive for his move. “We had no 
room at home, that’s all.” His eldest 
son. aged four, goes to a state 
kindergarten for Arab children, 
which has two Christian and two 
Moslem teachers. The Sakhniqis.. 
are Christian and “for the important 
holydays we go downtown to 
church. In the future, if the Jews 
agree, maybe we'll build a Church 
up here,” he mused. 

No, he had never experienced 
any difficulties in living with the 
Jews, and if there was an occasional 
squabble, “that happens among 
Arab loo." He couldn't understand 
why there was all this talk. “1 don’t 
know of many problems.” 

The Sakhninis’ neighbours, 
across the hallway, the Wolfs, im¬ 
migrated from Poland 26 years ago 
and have been living in their flat 
ever since. Mr. Wolf was out work¬ 
ing at a building site, but we round 
his wife Bella* and their 28-year-old 
daughter Nava, who works as an X- 
ray technician in a Haifa hospital, at 
home. Another son lives in 
Yokncam. 

Mrs. Wolf confirmed that their 
relations with the Sakhninis had 
been excellent. Despite the genera¬ 
tion gap, “our doors were always 
open, we cooked for each other and 
f used to baby-sit when they went 
out. Bui not any longer." 

The friction started a few weeks 
ago over the loud playing of Arab 
music, which disturbed her hus¬ 


band's rest. When Sakhnini asked 
whether his radio disturbed them 
“wc said yes. They were insulted, 
and they asserted that we only said 
so because they-were Arabs. Since 
then there's been a coolness." 

Yes. she now thinks the Arabs in 
Upper Nazareth are z problem. 
“They don't like us and we don't 
like them. But if we say anything 
they call us anti-Semites." 

Mrs. Wolf and her daughter 
believe that the once excellent rela¬ 
tions between the people of the two 
Nazarelhs started going sour after 
the Yom Kippur War. The Jews 
used to go down the mountain for 
their shopping, though the Arabs 
never came up for theirs. 

" But now we refrain from that as 
much as possible. Every time there 
is some incident, like the terrorists' 
murder of our men in Tyre, there is 
a strain, which is only natural. But 
that is something that divides us." 

Mrs. Wolf added: “Wc made no at¬ 
tempt to sop the Sakhninis moving 
in next door, but now I can unders¬ 
tand others who do.” 

Hava said she goes back and forth 
to Haifa in an Arab bus. She had 
never experienced any .trouble and 
had not been conscious of its being 
an Arab bus until a girl at work 
remarked on it. She “understands” 
the young Arab men pursuing 
Jewish girls, “because they have no 
chance with their own unless they 
marry them." This particular 
problem existed before the Arabs 
moved into the town, because it was 
only a few minutes by bus from 
Nazareth. She considered it the 
business of every girl to take care of 
herself. 

DANNY COHEN is regarded as 
one of the activists in the effort to 
keep the Arabs out. He ran for 
mayor, in the last elections, on an 
independent ticket, and in the 
process tost his seat on the council, 
where he had supported the Likud. 
He denied membership in Mena 
and had “nothing to do" with the 
crack pot anti-Arab extremism of 
Alex Finkelstein. who is associated 
with Kach. But he admits that, 
among the many planks in his elec¬ 
tion platform, he included the “non- 
racist" promise “to foster the 
Jewish-Zionist character of Upper 
Nazareth." 

A 45-year-old retired major in the 
regular army, with a B.A. in educa¬ 
tion and history, he immigrated 
from Rumania in 1947 and has been 
living in the town for 20 years. 

His altitude is that the two peo¬ 
ples are in a state of tension in the 
Middle East “and Upper Nazareth 
can't change it. Mixing Jews and 
Arabs before we solve the basic 
problems between us will inevitably 
cause unbearable .stress.” . # . 

"We don't want to become the 
Shouf Mountains of Israel," he 
emphasized, asserting that this was 
quite clear lo the Arabs as well, 
“and they have found ways of 
preventing Jews .from coming lo live 
in Nazareth or in their villages.” 

When Jews want to live in 
Hebron the whole Arab world is up 
in arms he pointed out, “but when 
we object to Arabs moving in here 
our own leftists and kibbutzniks call 
us racists. Isn't it strange that there 


are no Arabs in I he kibbutzim, and 
when one or their girls married an 
Arab not a single kibbutz would 
take them in?" 

Cohen, who has two shops and a 
part-time teaching post, does "not 
believe the Arabs come to live in 
Lfppcr Nazareth “in all innocence." 

“It's not just the housing shor¬ 
tage. Unlike 'inkelstein. 1 don’t 
think they get PLO financing, but 
they have PLO encouragement. The 
way they see it. by settling here they 
kill two birds — gel a flat and harm 
the Jews." 

While he wants nothing lo do 
with Mena, "it’s a good thing there 
should be a right-wing reaction to 
the vociferous left-wing goody- 
goodies." 

IF THE PROBLEM was really only- 
one of a housing shortage, said 
Cohen. “I am ready to back 
Nazareth's Mayor Tewfik Zayyad in 
demanding government help to 
solve it.” Personally, be wants good 
relations with the Arabs, "but not to 
live in the same house with them. 
I*m sure that sooner or later it will 
cause an explosion." 

He, too. regretted that people 
were exploiting the demand in order 
to make money, and asserted that 
some agents had specialized in sell¬ 
ing Jewish flats to Arabs. Even the 
villa of the town's long-time mayor 
Mordechai Allon had been sold to a 
rich Arab by such a go-between. 

it is a statistical fact that not a few 
of the town’s veterans exploited the 
Arab hunger for housing to sell 
them the flats they received almost 
free from the government. They in¬ 
clude original tenants or the regular 
army estate built by the govern¬ 
ment. There are Arabs who can af¬ 
ford to pay more because their 
cumulative family earnings are 
higher and it's cheaper for them to 
buy a Hal in Upper Nazareth than 
build a house in Nazareth. They 
don’t need PLO financing. 
Moreover, they prefer the Upper 
Nazareth quality of life. But, 
perhaps significantly, many of them 
do nol register their new addresses, 
because they want (heir children (o 
study in Arab schools downtown. 
Nobody abuses them as “racists" 
for it. 

The election campaign mud- 
slinging “towered the provocation 
threshold" of the simpler people, 
said one Jewish resident, making it 
easier for extremists to stir up feel¬ 
ings against “the Arabs who get 
government money to buy out 
-Jewish tenants," adding the jealousy 
motive to an already brittle situa¬ 
tion. Another went as Tar as to as¬ 
sert that “the Arabs have vowed to 
buy us all out." 

THE INTERIOR Ministry's 
Northern ..District .Representative, 
Yisrael Koenig, lakes a broader 
view. He holds that Upper Nazareth 
is a minor issue, and the real 
problem is the future of the whole 
eastern Galilee. By the year 2000, 
Nazareth and its environment is ex- 
pected to develop into a 
megalopolis of 250,000 inhabitants, 
astride the access to the north. “We 
must not prevent Arabs from 
spreading out. but must also invest 
in Jewish settlements in the area," 
he holds. 
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Koenig says there is no objective 
reason for the Nazareth housing 
shortage, stressing that the ministry 
planners had provided enough land 
reserves for the city and all the Arab 
villages to cover their housing needs 
'Tor at least 25 years." Bui they 
needed the initiative to buiid. 

Koenig lives as well as works in 
Upper Nazareth and ha:. Arab 
neighbours. He (races the roots of 
the present trouble lo the town's 
very beginnings, when some Arab 
lands were expropriated to build it 
though plenty of slate-owned land 
on bare mouniaintops was 
available. The town planning had 
been shortsighted, and the founding 
fathers had not bothered to lay the 
groundwork for good neighbourly 
relations with Nazareth, thus failing 
lo invest in the future. 

He also attributes what fear there 
is of the Arabs moving in to "(he 
lack of security in our Jewish educa¬ 
tion. the lack of confidence of some 
of us about why we’re here in Israel, 
and the lack of appreciation of the 
meaning of Jewish life for us and 
our children." 

To him this is a clear signal for a 
more meaningful Jewish education. 
Himself religious, he notes that the 
religious school his own children at¬ 
tended decided years ago to study 
Arabic and engaged an Arab 
teacher from Nazareth, in his opi¬ 
nion. parents who are confident in 
their childrens' Jewish education 
need have no compunction about 
living and studying with Arabs. 

THERE IS a single Arab business in 
Upper Nazareth, a humous and 
felufel cafe run by a member of the 
Nasser family from nearby Touran 
village. He. Loo, preferred not to 
have his name published. He's had 
the cafe for four years, and “99 per 
cent of my customers are Jewish. 
I've never had any trouble and was 
never aware of a problem." He con¬ 
tinues to live in his own house, a few 
minutes' drive away in Touran, 
“and there's no reason to give it up 
for a fiat here”’ 

A Moslem, he is one of the few 
cafe-owners who do not serve 
alcohol and his shop meticulously 
observes the Jewish Holy Days. "I 
close for Pessah but some of the 
Jewish cafes sell hametz ,” he says. 

Nazareth Deputy Mayor Ramez 
Jarysi of the Democratic Front says 
the only reason for Nazarenes to 
move to Upper Nazareth is the 
housing shortage, which has hit the 
1.000-unit mark. At ihe same time, 
he holds that the Arab citizens oT 
Israel have the right to live 
anywhere they choose in the 
country and it is inconceivable that 
they should be kept out. He adds 
that the Front asked the Knesset lo 
make incitement against Arabs, of 
the type Mena and Kach practise, a 
•criminal offence... 

Now that the elections are over, 
the situatioif is likely to cool down. 
But as tong as Nazareth fails to 
satisfy the housing needs of its resi¬ 
dents. and Upper Nazareth is ready 
to sell flats to the highest bidder-, the 
potential for more trouble is there. 
So* are the troublemakers, from 
both sides, who thrive on it. 
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THE VAN LEER 
JERUSALEM FOUNDATION 

Announces that because of 
bereavement, 

Professor Gershon Shaked ; 
has to cancel his lecture 
at the Franz Kafka symposium 
on Tuesday. November 29. 
1983 

The lecture of 
Professor Eduard 
Goldstueker 

will take place at 9.30 p.m.. 
and not at 10 p.m.. 
as announced earlier. 
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TEARS AND laughter and a 
heroes’ welcome for the six who 
returned from captivity last Thurs¬ 
day; It was an all-radio show, and 
not even the belated, stop-gap 
newsreel injected by Israel Televi¬ 
sion during the early afternoon 
could eradicate the impressions 
created by the radio reporters. 

There was a laudable balance of 
voices from both sides of the ethnic 
border: we even heard bits of the 
emotion-laden reunion of the 
Palestinians with their relatives. 
And, lehavdll. Lova Eliav (who 
wasn’t invited to the festivities) told 
us a little about his own. efforts and 
those of the much-maligned Bruno 
Kreisky in the prisoner exchange. 

According to Jewish tradition, 
some mitzvot outweigh all others 
and wipe the slate clean insofar as 
the heavenly reckoning is con¬ 
cerned. Among these are the saving 
pf a Jewish life and the redemption 
of prisoners. So surely Bruno must 
be totally rehabilitated by now, with 
a golden stool waiting for him 
beyond the pearly gates. But, while 
much may possibly be forgiven, not 
everything is forgotten. 

NOW I'M GOING to drop the 
other shoe The exchange contained 
too much that was exaggerated. As 
a former military correspondent of 
this paper, I was present at a 
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number of prisoner exchanges and 
recall with horror the stale in which 
some of our men returned from 
Syrian captivity. 

f am in total agreement with the 
need for the exchange — from the 
humanitarian point of view. Seen 
from the security angle, however, it 
was a disaster. 

And another aspect: To the best 
of my knowledge, the heroes’ 
welcome these youngsters received 
was out of place. A quiet and 
restrained gratitude to ail con¬ 
cerned in the exchange — yes. 
Congratulations to the families who 
were reunited with their loved ones, 
most certainly. But it should have 
stopped there. 

There should have been a public 
disclosure of the circumstances 
leading to the capture of the night 
soldiers, and the appropriate con¬ 
clusions drawn, including the-need 


for greater alertness. The Arabs 
have also learnt a thing or two from 
Israel. We should borrow the IDF 
staff and training college's motto: 
“With guile shaft thou make war” 
(Proverbs 20, 18). 

The thousands of PLO men and 
women set free included a long list 
of convicted murderers, 
mercenaries and hooligans. There 
should have been some sort of out¬ 
let for the bereaved relatives of the 
victims of terrorism to express emo¬ 
tions. 

There were two things in favour 
of the exchange: the “now or 
never” factor, looming large in view 
of the strife within the terrorist 
movement, and the ending of the 
considerable outlay in funds and 
manpower needed to maintain the 
Palestinian prisoners. In the long 
term, the exchange may also have a 
placating effect on lsraeli- 


Arab/Palestinian relations. 

It’s a pity the radio gave us so lit¬ 
tle worthwhile in-depth commen¬ 
tary. It would have been more ap¬ 
preciated than the jubilation and 
hallelujahs which the occasion did 
not merit. Tribute should also have 
been paid to the security services, 
whose members spent years risking 
life and limb to pursue the thou 
sands now released. 

ON THE SUBJECT of prisoner 
Wednesday night's late phone-in 
show gave some insight into our 
prisons, reportedly overcrowded. 
As fas as I can see, these conditions 
haven't succeeded in knocking the 
inmates into any better moral 
shape. 

During the past three years, the 
homes of my two married children, 
my octogenarian mother-in-law and 
my wife and myself have all been 
burgled. 

The most recent incident occur¬ 
red last week, when a gang broke 
into my artist daughter’s studio and 
made off with her most recent 
paintings, representing months of 
work. To add insult to injury, they 
also took her cello. My wife and I 
lost the-contents of our safe — our 
last few, treasured family trinkets 

Were it up to me, 1 would cram 
the lot of them into a single cell — 
standing room only. 


ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, 
PhBocludn series; Uwrdcc Foster, conduc¬ 
ting; with Katya and MarMk Labeqac doo- 
pianlMsi Mann Auditorinra,.Td Ariv. November 
21 1 . J.S. Bach: Braadenboif Concetto No. 3; 
Dussek: Concerto In B flat major for two pianos 
and orchestra: Mozart: Symphony No. 36 In C 
major, K.425 I**Lmz*'j. 

THE PERFORMANCE of the 
Brandenburg Concerto and the 
orchestral part of the Dussek con¬ 
certo made one think that the Israel 
Philharmonic Orchestra does not 
care about the level of its Philoclas- 
sica series. Intonation in the strings 
was faulty throughout the whole 
Bach concerto. Most of the notes 
simply did not agree with each 
other, textures reminding us more 
of heterophony than clean and clear 
polyphony. While solo passages 
were more or less acceptable, tutti 
sections were astonishingly sloppy. 
It all sounded like a poor sight¬ 
reading. (The Brandenburg 


Lack of caring 


MUSIC 


Concerto was performed by ten str¬ 
ing players and Miss Mense at the 
.harpsichord without a conductor.) 

The accompaniment of Dussek's 
concerto emerged thick and mud¬ 
dled, and conductor Lawrence 
Foster was unable to extract 
anything reasonable from the musi¬ 
cians. Orchestral sections between 
piano passages seemed out of con¬ 
text. 

Under these circumstances the 
delicate, slightly understated piano 
parts of the two Labeque sisters 
seemed hopelessly lost in a rather 


unsympathetic environment. The 
meagre musical content of Dussek’s 
work could, of course, also not be 
ignored. To sum up: a near fiasco. 

Mozart's “Linz” symphony was 
the only piece in this concert that 
sounded adequately rehearsed and 
in which the conductor acted as 
guide. At last, Foster had the 
orchestra in his hands and in¬ 
terpreted. It was not a particularly 
inspiring performance, but the basic 
qualities of the symphony, gaiety, 
lightness and motion, were brought 
out reasonably well. 

BENJAMIN BAR-AM 
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HOMECOMING 
by Nathan Efrati, Yossi Stern 
A moving and fascinating art 
book that traces the history 
of Aliya, from the times of 
Abraham lo the 1980’s. 
Homecoming depicts the 
yearning of Jews throughout 
history to return to the an¬ 
cient homeland by combining 
the highly readable research 
of historian Nathan Efrati 
with the beautiful illustra¬ 
tions of distinguished Israeli 
artist Yossi Stern, 
list price: IS 1275 
sale price: isi 148 



Jerusalem Archrtechre 
Periods and Styles 



ISRAEL GARDENING 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
By Walter Frankl 
.Comprehensive, month-by¬ 
month instructions for plan¬ 
ting everything that grows in 
Israeli gardens, homes and 
window boxes. For green- 
thumbed wizards and regular, 
garden-variety plant lovers, 
this bestselling book is a must. 
Published by Carta and The 
Jerusalem Post. 256 pages, 
laminated hardcover, 
illustrated, 
list price: IS 1227 
sale price:ISI 105 


THE CONCISE COLUMBIA 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 



JERUSALEM 
ARCHITECTURE 
PERIODS AND STYLES 

by David Kroyanker 
A fascinating study of 
Jerusalem’s architecture out¬ 
side the Old City walls. 
Jerusalem Architecture is the 
ideal book for Jerusalem 
lovers. Hundreds or illustra¬ 
tions in the book reveal 
architectural treasures 
known lo only a few, and two 
architectural walks give the 
amateur explorer a rare in¬ 
sight on Jerusalem. Published 
by The Domino Press, 
hardcover, 352 pages, 
list price: I S3555 
sale price: IS3200 


JOSEPHUS 

THE JEWISH WAR 


JOSEPHUS 
The Jewish War 
by Gaalyah Cornfeld 

Josephus' classic account of 
events leading up to and in¬ 
cluding the destruction of the 
Second Temple remains as 
the greatest surviving record 
of that era. This book sup¬ 
ports or clarifies Josephus' 
reports with archaeological 
and historical evidence. A 
scholarly work which better 
illuminates the Second Tem¬ 
ple era. Illustrated with 
photos and drawings. 
Published by Massada 
Publishing Co., 526 pages. 

list price: IS3450 
sale price: ISJ105 
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THE CONCISE COLUMBIA 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

The perfect reference book 
— the one-volume Concise 
Columbia desk encyclopedia. 
Up-to-date (to 1983), author¬ 
itative. And complete, too: 
over 15,000 entries, 940 in¬ 
cluding 16 pages of full- 
colour maps, plus tables, 
charts and illustrations. 
Published by Columbia Un¬ 
iversity Press, 
list price: IS4067 
sale price: IS3660 



Fill out and send this form, with your payment, to Books, The Jerusalem Post, POB 81, 
Jerusalem 91000. This offer is good until December 8, 1983 (postmark date). 
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HAIFA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Shalom 
Konty-RUtRs ewaioetta*. with Url Ptmka, riotta 
(Haifa ABtUtoriam, Ntnahe 21). Ran D* 
Oz: IptnxkKtkM and PassacagUa for Orchestra 
lpre«U>«)s Prokofiev: Vloth Concerto No. 1; 
Shostakovich: S y mphony No. 9. 

THIS WELL-BUILT programme of 
contemporary music started with a 
premier performance, the Introduc¬ 
tion and Passacaglia for Orchestra by 
Ram Da-Oz. Written in 1981, the 
somewhat long work did not seem 
to bear the “Da-Oz stamp.' 1 It was 
less concentrated and coherent and 
more conventional than his other 
works that have been played by the 
HSO. However, the work is colour¬ 
ful, using a rich orchestration for its 
varied moods. 

Uri Pianka played the solo part of 
the Prokofiev demanding violin 
concerto with good craftsmanship, 
vitality and understanding. His tone 
and style were appropriate to the 
demands of the music. Ronly-Riklis 
and the orchestra provided good 
support. 

The evening showed the 
orchestra to be well-prepared, alert 
and disciplined in its good coopera¬ 
tion with the conductor. There was 
also good balance between the 
various groups of instruments and 
fine synchronization. 

A spirited performance of the 
Shostakovich symphony added mer¬ 
riment. Rpnly-Riklis led the musi- 
jciaii’s ’ with' '"p.oise : ~~ J 


and 



goc 

especially in the bassoon, piccolo 
and trumpet. 

ESTHER REUTER 


ISRAEL CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, David 
SfaaDoo coodoetisg; Mkhad Wdroraab, Bate 
(Jerusalem Theatre, November 24). Elgar: 
I ntrodaction and A llegr o for Strbf Quartet and 
String Orchestra, Op. 47; Mozart: Flote 
Concerto fa G. KJIJ; Stravfaafcy: "Duthaitu 
Oaks'* Concerto for Chamber Orchestra; 
Haydn: Symphony No. 95, hi C minor. 

DAVID SHALLON’s fresh attitude 
and active music-making brought a 
liveliness into the concert, though 
his temperament was not always 
suitable for' the' music at hand. 
Perhaps his romantic exuberance 
was helpful in Elgar’s string piece in 
overcoming a certain dryness iu tex¬ 
ture. For the Mozart concerto, 
however, tempi were too rigorous, 
the dynamics too compact, and the 
conductor's attitude too aggressive 
and inelastic — a seemingly loveless 
approach. 

The soloist, a very reliable 
orchestra musician, was too stiff 
and impersonal in interpreting his 
solo part, which emerged 
monochrome in tone quality and 
monotone in dynamics and 
sonority; Insecure horns in the 
orchestra added to the discomfort 
of the listener. 

The rather unsatisfying first half 
was somewhat compensated for 
after the intermission. Our younger 
generation conductors always excel 
in Stravinsky interpretations, and 
the “Dumbarton Oaks” Concerto 
was performed with precision in a 
well-prepared reading. Finally, the 
lovely Haydn Symphony made the 
Israel Chamher Orchestra give a 
performance commensurate with 
the demands of the music. Em¬ 
manuel Gruber, leader of the cello 
section, deserves special mention 
for the smooth execution of the 
tricky solo in the Trio of the 
Menuetto. 

YOHANAN BOEHM 
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4S Strictly 
... , KOSHER 
2ft AMERICAN 

MEAT SERVICE 

Serving .greater Tel Aviv — 
Jerusalem —Bfieisheba 
■areas. 

Prices include delivery. 

* Weekly Special 
Stuffed Cabbage (HalakI 
Regular price: is 895 per tray 
Sale Price: IS 760 
:» With 10kg. order of beef . 
Supervision of the Rabbinate — 
Rahova l 

Rabbi Spring and D. Silvarstdn 
Phone or write: 

7 Rahov Hagra, REHOVOT. 

Tel. 054-78345 
JERUSALEM: Tak 02-862844. 
7STAH TDCYA: TaL 03-9221138 
BSERSBfiBA: Tel: 057-4 J 8538 # 
057-37072 


Permissible expression 


LAW REPORT/Asher Felix Landau 


In the Supreme Court silting as 
the High Court of Justice before 
Justice Yehuda Cohen, Justice 
Shoshana Netanyahu and Judge 
(Acting Justice) Eticzcr Goldberg in 
the matter between advocate 
Yedidya Be'eri, applicant, versus 
the attorney-general and Aluf (Res.) 
Matityahu Feled, respondents 
(H.C.65(V82). 

THE SECOND respondent, Aluf 
(Res.) Matityahu Peled, gave press 
conferences in Loiujpn and Paris fa 
July 1982, together with one Issam 
Sartawi, a leader of the PLO. At the 
conference in London he described 
the Israeli incursion into Lebanon 
as illegal, unjustified and immoral. 
He also said that the PLO is not an 
enemy of Israel since it has 
demonstrated its readiness to seek a 
peaceful solution to the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict. 

In Paris Peled and Sartawi issued 
a joint appeal to raise the siege of 
Beirut, recall the Israeli Army from 
all parts of Lebanon and conduct 
immediate and direct negotiations 
with the PLO "which has already 
recognized Israel”; they also called 
upon all the nations of the world to 
exert pressure on Israel to regard 
members of the PLO who fall into 
its hands as prisoners-of-war. 

The petitioner requested the 
attorney-general to order, a police 
investigation and prosecute Peled 
for contravening sections 99 and 
100 of the Penal Law of 1977, which 
provide as follows: 

99 (a) A person who, with intent 
to assist an enemy in war against 
Israel, commits an act calculated to 
assist him, is liable to the death 
penalty or imprisonment for life. 

(b) For the purposes of this sec¬ 
tion, “assistance” includes deliver¬ 
ing information with intent that it 
shall fall into the hands of the 
enemy or in the knowledge that it 
may fall into bis hands; and it shall 
be immaterial that no war is being 
waged at the time the information is 
delivered. 

100 A person who does any act 
evincing one of the intentions refer¬ 
red to in sections 97, 98 and 99 is 
liable to imprisonment for ten years. 

Under section 123 of the'law, a 
prosecution may not be instituted in 
respect of offences connected with 
state security, foreign relations or 
official secrets save by the attorney- 
general or with his consent. 
Moreover, section 62 of the 
Criminal Procedure Law (Con¬ 
solidated Version) 1982 provides, 
that “where it appears to the 
prosecutor [which,' of bourse, in¬ 
cludes the attorney-general 
himself] to whom the investigation 
material has been transmitted that 
there is sufficient evidence to 
charge a particular person, he shall 
prosecute .him unless he is of the 
opinion that no public interest is in- 
vqlved...” 

THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
Prof. Yitzhak Zamir,, declined 
to act since, in his opinion, 
even if it were proved that Peled 
had made the statements alleged, 
there was no prime fade evidence 


that an often-- under the sections 
had been committed, as there was 
no evidence of the intention “to as¬ 
sist an enemy in a war against 
Israel.” He also added that this be¬ 
ing the case, he found no need to 
weigh the element of “public in¬ 
terest.” 

The petitioner then applied to the 
High Court of Justice, which issued 
an order nisi calling upon the 
attorney-general to show cause why 
the prosecution requested should 
not be instituted. The attorney- 
general submitted in his reply that 
exceptional care must be taken 
before instituting police enquiries 
and criminal proceedings in respect 
of political opinions, even if they 
are extreme and unpopular, for fear 
of interfering unnecessarily and un¬ 
wisely with freedom of expression, 
particularly in political matters, this 
being the very basis of a democratic 
regime. 

Since the dividing line between 
political opinions that may be ex¬ 
pressed and those the expression of 
which constitutes an offence is not 
clearly defined in the law, the fixing 
of that line is a matter of policy to 
be determined by the attorney- 
general. That policy is that freedom 
of expression must not be curtailed 
by criminal proceedings save in ex¬ 
treme cases of clear, serious and im¬ 
mediate danger to the state or the 
community, and each case must be 
considered in the light of that 
policy. He was satisfied there was 
no such danger in the present case, 
and the court will not interfere as 
long as he acts in good faith. 

In his reply to the petition, Peled 
gave a detailed description of his 
political opinions on the matters 
dealt with at the press conferences, 
and of his activities for many years 
on the Israel Council for an Israeli- 
Palestiniao Peace. He also 
described the positions he held in 
the Israeli army until his discharge 
in 1969 with the rank of aluf (major- 
general). 

THE JUDGMENT of the court was 
given by Justice Yehuda Cohen. 
Aluf Peled had asked the court, he 
said, to dismiss the petition on the 
ground that the petitioner had no 
legal standing. Counsel for the 
attorney-general agreed that the 
petitioner had no such standing, but 
asked the court not to dismiss the 
application for this reason. 

Since, however, the court had 
decided to dismiss the application 
on its merits, and in view of the 
attorney-general’s attitude, it would 
not give a ruling on this point. 

The Supreme Court had held 
many times. Justice Cohen con¬ 
tinued, that the attorney-general’s 
discretion in regard to the institu¬ 
tion of criminal proceedings was 
very wide, and the court would not 
interfere provided he acted in good 
faith, out of proper motives, and in 
the public interest — or, at least, 
not clearly against that interest. In 
view of these decisions, he found no 
necessity to consider the many 
English and American authorities 
cited. Moreover, it was unsafe to 
adopt the rulings in other countries 


on this subject since the powers and" 
independence of the attorney- 
general in Israel were not always 
parallel to those existing elsewhere? 

The petitioner had argued' 
Justice Cohen continued, that; 
in deciding that there was no 
evidence to prove Peled's intention 
to assist an enemy, the attorney- 
genera! had arrogated to himself die 
powers of the court. He had relied 
in this respect on section 149(4) of 
the Criminal Procedure Law, which; 
enables an accused to argue at Ids 
trial that the facts described in the 
Information do not constitute an oh’ 
fence, and obliges the court to. 
decide this issue. Section 62 of that 
Law, therefore, must be construed 
accordingly. 

This argument is quite untenable,. 
Justice Cohen held, for it means 
that, apart from the element of 
public interest, the attorney-general 
is obliged to institute a prosecution 
wherever the complainant believes 
that there is sufficient evidence of! 
an offence, even if he is or opinion 
that there is no such evidence and 
the accused will be acquitted. 

Moreover, there may be cases 
which a prosecution is unjustified 
even if there is sufficient evidence' 
of an offence—where, for example; 
the offence has prescribed where 
the statute of limitations applies or 
the potential accused has already been 
convicted. It is clear that it is for the 
attorney-general to exercise his dis-' 
cretion in the matter, and even were' 
this court of opinion that he erred 
and that, in the present case, for cx- 
ample, there was sufficient 
evidence, it still would hesitate lo ( 
interfere. The fact that section 149, u 
of the Criminal Procedure Law* fi 
enables the accused to raise this j i J 
point again at his trial and 
the court to decide thereon is totally 
irrelevant. 

IT MUST also be emphasized, 
Justice Cohen added, that in the 
case of the offences now discussed, 
section 123 of the Penal Law 
specifically requires the attorney- 
general himself to decide whether to 
prosecute or not, and this is an ad¬ 
ditional reason why the court 
should hesitate to interfere. 

In the present case, Justici 
Cohen concluded, the attorney- 
general had also decided that tin 
public interest would not be servet 
by the prosecution of Peled. Withir 
the narrow compass of the court*! 
discretion, there was no ground fo 1 
interference m respect of eithd; 
point which the attorney-general i! 
required to consider. The order nis 
would therefore be discharged, ant 
the application dismissed. 

The petitioner was ordered to pa; 

the costs of each of the respondent- 

in the sum of IS20.000. 

The petitioner appeared ir 
person. Advocate Renato Yarak 
director of the High Court Divisior 
of the Stale Attorney's Office, fo: 
the attorney-general, and advocate: 
Amnon Zichroni and Ma'azar 
Copti for Aluf Peled. 

Judgment was given on Ociobo 
20. 1983. 


Israel Lands Administration 
Tel Aviv District 

Proposal for Lease of Industrial Plot in North Tel Aviv 
Tender No. TA/83/75 

The Israel Lands Administration invites bids for a development contract concerning area details of 
which at the time of publication of the tender were as follows: 

Block Parcel Plot Approx. Minimum Deposit (IS) 

portions. area (sqJO.} prices (IS) 


6338 


15,24 

18.32 


Gimmel 


10,000 


115.372.000 


5.000.000 


In accordance with Municipal Building Plan No. 721, 40% construction will be permitted per floor up to a height of 
15 metres. The plot has been assessed according to its present status and develbpment. 

Participation in the tender is only for recommendees of the Ministry of Industry and Trade. 
Details, sample contracts and bid forms are available at our Tel Aviv district office, 116 Derech Petah Tikva. Beit 
Kalita, during regular working hours. 

Deadline for Ministry of Industry and Trade reference applications is on December 21,1983. while the deadline for 
submitting tender bids is* 12 noon on‘January 23. 1984. Bids not in the tenders postbox by the above time for any 
reason whatsoever, will not be considered. 

The Israel Lands Administration does not undertake to accept the highest or any other bid. 

Northern District 

Proposal for Lease of Mujti-Storey Plot with Commercial Facade in Nazareth 

Tender No. NZ/83/77 

The Israel Lands Administration invites bids for lease of a plot for multi-storey construction with a 
commercial facade in Nazareth. Area details and construction potential on the plot at the time of 
publication of the tender, were as follows: 


Block 


Parcel 


Plot* 


Approx. 

araalsqjn.) 


Total building % 
on 3 floors above 
commercial Boar 


Minimum 
price US1 


Deposit US) 


16507. 


14 


1-3 


2.165 


1004b 


16.675,500 750.000 


Area is undeveloped. The tender awardee will be required to develop the area at his own expense and in 
coordination with the Nazareth municipality and authorized authorities. 

Details, sample contracts and bid forms are available at our Upper Nazareth district office, industrial zone, during 
regular working hours. 

Deadline for submitting tender bids is 12 noon on December 18.1983. Bids not in the tenders postbox by the above 
time for any reason whatsoever, will not be considered. • 

The Israel Lands Administration does not undertake to accept the highest or anv other bid. 

Jerusalem District 

Cancellation of Tender No. JM/83/71 concerning the plot for multi-storey construction at the 
Arnona Quarter in Jerusalem. 


Tel Aviv District 

Proposal for Lease of Industrial Plot at Bat Yam 
• Tender No. TA/83/76 

The Israel Lands Administration invites bids for a development contract concerning the area, details or 
which at the time of publication of the tender, were as follows: 

Block Parcel Plot Approx. Minimum Deposit (IS) 

_ P 01 ™ 11 * _ area (sq.m.1 price (IS) 

7122 • 14 "7 " I71/h 3316 15,746.000 750.000 

In accordance with Municipal Budding Programme No. 55/a. 45% ground coverage construction will be permitted 
up to a height of I4metres. Land value does not include development costs. The tender, awardee will be requhUto 
pay development costa to the Bat Yam municipality in accordance with municipal by-laws. 

Participation in the tender is only for recommendees of the Ministry of Industry and Trade. 

tsr 1 are a '* bble ai our ™ a ™ M 
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_ gy ABRAHAM RABINQVTCH/Pamkuln, Turkish Cyprus 


;s '>* HEAVY. .CURTAIN,.cloaking 

■ T* ^ church nave shielded the young , 
■*i ./.muezzin- standing before' the. 
^■‘-i^'niicrophoiie. from view, but it did’ 
a ’; tr-: W nfuffle his soaring rendition of 
^^he Moslem eaJJ .-to prayer. 

/ lit 7 His .cry reverberated, off 
'^^r^wliitewarfied walls once decorated 
" KeO* with icons. .Opposite, a pulpit to 
‘‘.ij-, ^-vvjiich suirs once led, a . simple 
^':7 i 'Wo'Oden; aictie- is set into the south 
^Wall to indicate the direction of 


~ *u > 


Sprayer towards Mecca. f 
■ i-j^t ’'This Village.in Cyprus’ northeast 
iC^ipanhaiidle f ad. been inhabited by 
Sse:.; ^Greeks .for centuries before inter*- 
^ Communal fighting in the .mid-. 
■ ^j^7Q's led to a massive exchange of 
„. jbpulations — some .150,000 
^Greeks heading south, some 65;0OO 
."a : ' r s Jilrks heading north to the Turkish 

. ^jjficlave. 


■The Turkish Cypriots in this vil- 


JL', ■ ^yjage are refugees from the south 
- ' ■-j’S'J j^vTjo have' settled in the houses qf 
'' V' ^^reeks who went south, “We use 
; i:s ijjhe church to pray because it is a 
t, «Cc^j3lise of God and we had no mos- 
: ties of our own.” explains a 

„ Moslem farmer putting on his shoes 
.:. lifter leaving the building. 

^Churches are the dominant 
T’chitectura! element in villages all 
7 --’ trough this once .heavily Christian 
•'" ^ ■psa, now inhabited by Turks, 
cr *7SfThose churches not used as mos- 
are kept locked under the 
" ^s^opervision of the Turkish CypridK* 
1.‘.^'biepartment of Antiquities. Many 
.' .■f/'tfe still topped by crosses and their 
‘drills are intact.. . 

‘ : :: ^1n two villages at the far end of 
panhandle, the bells are still 


1 -PT.' 


.rung every Sunday morning, 
because Greek Qdrhrmuutie&Temaih 
the only ones in Turkish Cyprus. 
*‘_No one forced us to go, so we 
didn’t," says ■ 80-year-old Christos 
Tatari, sitting in a cafe on the dusty 
mam street of Dipkaipaz. He and 
600 other Greeks chose to stay on- 
here when the remaining villagers, 
some 3,400, went south in 1,974: 

IN NEARBY Sipahi, 200 Greeks 
stayed on. The villages’ remoteness 
apparently gave these residents a 
sense of relative security, and bo.th 
the Greek and Turkish leadership 
had pledged not to force anyone to 
leave, his home. 

Some 120 Turks still live in Greek 
Cyprus^ most of them in a single vil¬ 
lage. 

Turkish refugees from south 
Cyprus and - peasants from the 
Turkish mainland have been settled 
alongside the remaining Greeks, in 
Dipkarpaz and Sipahi. Both sides 
have their own coffee houses. They 
indicate that their relationship is 
correct — “well mannered,” said a 
Turk — but restrained. 

“The Turkish woman who lives 
over there was just over for co/Tee," 
says a sixtyish woman teacher in 
Dipkarpaz's Greek elementary 
school. Mrs. Despo Mouzouzi, as 
she gestures towards a house across 
the fields. “But I wouldn't say I 
■ have much social contact with 
Turks." • 

The authorities on both sides per¬ 
mit family visits across the line > 
dividing the island. .Every Christmas * 
and Easter, says Mrs. Mouzouzi, 



she nils a basket with chicken, fish 
and homemade delicacies and cross¬ 
es the line .to visit her married 
daughter and son.- 

“They don't ask me to stay on 
with them. They want to come back 
here. We love this (dace." 

Does she think it is possible in 
Cyprus to intergrate Turks and 
Greeks on a large scale as in the 
past? Mrs. Mouzouzi sidesteps any 
endorsement of integration. “That’s 
for the politicians to decide,” she 
says. 

There was no endorsement to be 
heard either m nearby Cayiroua, 
which had been an integrated vil¬ 
lage lintH violence began in the 
1950s. The Turks were a small 
minority and they fled one day in 
1958 after two of their number Were 
gaoled: “We returned two years 
later and rebuilt our houses, which 
had been burned,” says fanner 
Remzi Kamil, after dismounting 
from his tractor and joining other 
villagers back from the fields on low 
stools outside the coffee house. 

“In 1963,’ we had to flee again. 


We didn't return this time until the 
partition of the island in 1974.“ 

OF THE 1,000 Greeks in the vil¬ 
lage, only 20 had not yet left when 
the Turks returned. "We spoke to 
them nicely," says Kamil, "because 
now we had the power and we 
didn't want to do to them what they 
had done to us. We told each other 
about our lives since we last saw 
each other — who was dead, who 
had moved, then they left" 

No, says Kamil, he is not curious 
about where his former neighbours 
are living in the south, and he has no 
interest > n ever seeing them again. 
“We can never live together. We’ve 
suffered too much. We want our in¬ 
dependence and nothing else.” 

The young Turkish Cypriot in¬ 
terpreter, repeating Kamil’s 
remarks, says that he himself was a 
refugee from the south. "Mine is 
the last generation of Turkish 
Cypriots that knows Greek and the 
Greeks. We will need time to 
develop healthy new links. This 
generation cannot live together. 
Maybe the next can.” 



ROUND THE gentle arc of 
.. ie bay south of Famagusta at 
. ‘ : ^e eastern end of Cyprus, a line 
• V. 5 .. handsome hotels crowds the 
san< * b eac k for a mile, 
/^nsspite the balmy weather, not 
i^pgfSQu cm be seen. 

' : '-^“There's not a soul there," 
- ‘.a up the Turkish Cypriot sipping 
-:4k on the veranda of a hotel 
/erlooking the .bay. “Hasn't 
.... |^en since 1974." 

"The resort suburb of Varosha 
,'.-1is been the most luxurious no 
. -‘ ■’‘Jean's, land in the world since it 

" L... as abandoned by the Greeks 
. ’ "~jring the. inter-communal 
:" 1 -: ffW °™ c Turks, 

.-.reek Cyprus lies beyond the 

... j edge of ihe.bay. 

. ... -..^Turkish Cypriot President 
. . V^wul Denktash last week of- 

■_* ■..■ f ~’ed to negotiate the return of 
j Greeks to Varosha as a 


“goodwill gesture,” following 
the declaration of the Turkish 
Republic of Northern Cyprus. 

Greek acceptance'seems un¬ 
likely in view of the impUcit 
recognition of the new state that 
might be seen in such a move. 

,J The Turkish Cypriot on the 
balcony expresses no regret ,at 
the line that has divided the. 
island ever more conclusively 
into two separate worlds over 
the past decade. 

"in the zoo, they'separate the 
bears and the tigers," he says. 
“Why would anyone want to put 
us and the Greeks together?” 

in the capital of Nicosia, the 
tension between the bears and 
tigers was more pronounced this 
week than at any time since the 
1974 lighting. The Greeks have 
sealed the one crossing point at 


the former Ledra Palace Hotel 
to journalists and tourist day 
trippers 4rho ?n the past had 
been permitted to cross the 
lines. 

Last Monday, Greeks and- 
Turks gathered in their city 
centres barely a mile apart to 
denounce and. applaud the in¬ 
dependence move respectively 
and to vow to wage their battle 
until the end. 

On the Turkish side, a sense of 
redemption from long humilia¬ 
tion appeared to underlie the 
passionate feelings. “Materially 
nothing has changed since in-^ 
depenaeiice" 'fast week,*’ said* 
OZter Raif, a shipping agent in 
Famagusta. “Morally, 
everything has changed.: Before, 
we were not accepted by the 
Greeks into the Cypriot family. 


We now know we are 
somebody." 

Said a government employee: 
“Until last week we were a non¬ 
entity. Now we have proven to 
the world that we are an entity." 

With more than 20,000 
Turkish troops on hand to de¬ 
fend them, the Turkish Cypriots 
feel secure despite the fact that 
they are only 20 per cent of the 
island's population. **I don’t 
think the Greeks will be foolish 
enough to try military action." 

. said a businessman. 

War does seem unlikely at 
present on this beautiful island 
where Aphrodite, the goddess of ' 
: ldve," was''born according 16' 
Greek legend. But peace on the 
island between the two peoples 
inhabiting it seems infinitely 
more remote. 

A.R. 


Unhealthy outlook 

By JASPER BECKER/Geneva 


| THE GOALS of the programme 
“Health for All by the Year 2,000," 
adopted six years ago by 157 
i countries, are slipping further and 
further out of reach, according to a 
report of the World Health 
Organization (WHO). 

In the First progress review, 
covering 70 countries with 64 per 
cent of the world's population, a' 
distressing picture emerges. 

None of the worst communicable 
diseases — malaria, tuberculosis, 
leprosy, river blindness, bilharzia, 
trachoma and sleeping sickness — 
are close to being defeated and the 
incidence of many, in fact, is 
worsening. 

Since 1968, the number of 
registered leprosy patients has 
grown by 80 per cent to five million. 
Malaria, thought to have been 
defeated in the 1970s, is still a grave 
problem in most of the countries 
reviewed. Between two million and 
three million people die of tuber¬ 
culosis each year, posing a major 
health hazard throughout the 
developing world. 

Ten per cent of all infants bom in 
the Third World die before their 
first birthdays. In Africa, West Asia 
and South-East Asia, half a million 
women die annually from causes 
related to pregnancy and childbirth, 
leaving behind at least one million 
motherless children. 

Five million infants under five 
years old die of diarrhea a year. A 
third of the world is infected with 
roundworm and a quarter with 
hookworm. 

THE WHO'S chief objective has 
been persuading governments that 
most of these deaths and health 
problems could be prevented by 
simple, low-cost primary health 
care. A campaign called “The Inter¬ 
national Drinking Water and 
Sanitatfon Decade” was launched 
in 1980 to stimulate Third World 
governments to concentrate 
resources on providing dean water 
supplies and sanitation. 

The campaign is vital, because 
many diseases are waterborne. Bet¬ 
ter sanitation leads to improved per¬ 
sonal hygiene and fewer breeding 
grounds for malaria-carrying mos¬ 
quitoes or for the tsetse-fly, which, 
spreads sleeping sickness. 

But the goal of bringing clean 
water to three billion people by' 
1990 is already appearing to be an 
impossible dream that would cost 
between $300 billion fo $600 billion. 
The WHO’s sights have now been 
lowered to providing dean water to 
95 per cent of towns and 85 per cent 
of rural areas, and sanitation to 80 
per cent of towns. 


WHO says it is encouraged by the 
number of countries — 70 oui of the 
148 reviewed — that have adopted a 
primary health care policy. But it 
still concludes in its report that “the 
prospects of reaching everyone with 
basic health care remain very slim 
indeed." 

Lock of money is only part of the 
problem, the report says, although 
the extent of the shortfall is 
daunting. 

The report estimates that an extra 
$50 billion a year is needed. In the 
25 poorest countries, the average 
public health expenditure per capita 
is only $2.6, and the world 
economic recession has forced 
many developing countries to 
reduce health spending even 
further. 

Dr. Halfdan Mahler, the WHO’s 
outspoken director-general for the 
past 10 years, says many, many 
governments have squandered 
budgets on non-essential drugs and 
over-qualified doctors. 

“Developing countries may be 
putting the health of millions at risk 
by spending up to 80 per cent of 
their health budgets on doctors. 
Millions are spent providing for a 
few in rich urban areas, while the 
majority in the countryside suffer — 
and die — of diseases that could 
cheaply be prevented." he says. 

In Bangladesh, one of the poorest 
countries, there is one doctor per 
1,300 town-dwellers. But only one 
for every 30,000 rural inhabitants, 
the report says. 


The third world spends half its 
health budget on drugs. About nine 
billion dollars annually, and 
Mahler thinks only 200 of the 25,000 
drugs on the market are essential. 

IN SPITE OF the report’s generally 
pessimistic tone. Dr. Hammad El 
Bindari. who is in charge of the 
WHO'S Intersectorial Action for 
Health, remains an optimist: 

"The WHO's aims are still within 
reach: look what China has 
achieved — low infant mortality 
and clean water for everyone. 
Progress depends on investments in 
many areas. Infrastructure improve¬ 
ments have been made since 1977 
but they will take a few more years 
to affect the statistics." 

WHO officials noied that there is a 
persistent and growing commitment 
to preventive medicine in develop¬ 
ing countries, and Lhat things look 
worse only because "we are now in 
a position to collect the right 
figures." 

Some Western diplomats also say 
the report's negative tone is not 
cause for'undue alarm. One expert 
commented that "although -the 
WHO underestimated how difficult 
it, is to bring about the major 
changes... a loi more has been 
achieved than would have hap¬ 
pened without the W'HO’s program¬ 
mes. A negative report like this is 
essential to keep up the momentum 
for change.” 

(Associated Press) 



Fanny and Max Targ Kol Yisrael 

Music Centre 
Em Kerem, 

Jerusalem, P.O.B. 410 

TONIGHT, Monday. November 28,1983.8.30 p.m. 

Simcha Heled, ceiio 
Yonatan Zak, piano 

Beethoven: Sonata No. 2. Op. 102 

Kilpinen: Sonata. Op. 90 (Israeli premiere! 

Rodrigo: Siciliana (Israeli premiere) 

Chopin: . ..Sonata Jn. G minor. Op. 65 

Tickats: at Kla'im and Fin Kerem 

Special bus: at 7.30 — from King David Hotel: at 7.45 — From Kings Hotel, at 8.00 
— from Mount Herat The bus returns to town after the conceal 





VESSEL 

EXPECTED SAILING DATE* 

DESTINATION 

SIGAL 

20.12 

Hamburg. Bremen. Rotterdam. Antwerp 

PALMACH 11 

28.12 

As above pius Lisbon. Leixoes 

BLACK PRINCE 

25.12 

London 

CAM ELIA 

31.12 

London 

MANCHESTER CROWN 

16.12 

Liverpool. Dublin 

CITY OF PLYMOUTH 

28.12 

Liverpool. Dublin 

LOTUS 

19-21.12 

Trieste. Venice. Revenna 

JASMINE 

26-28.12 

Trieste. Venice. Koper 

VOSGES 

19.12 • 

Marseille 

NARCIS 

20-22.12 

Marseille. Barcelona. Livorno 

VENDEE 

26.12 

Marseille 

IRIS 

27.12-29.12 

Marseille. Naples 

ESHEL 

26.12-28.12 

Piraeus. Constantza. Izmir 

0STE EXPRESS 

12.12 

Limassol. Alexandria 

0STE EXPRESS 

20.12 

Limassol, Izmir 

0STE EXPRESS 

29.12 

Limassol, Mersin 





The 18th Century 

Hanukkiya from Prague 

featured on the 1983 Hanukka coin 


This year's choice for the 14th annual Hanukka coin of the State«of Israel is the spectacular 
HANUKKIYA FROM PRAGUE, once an. important spiritual centre of European Jewry. 
The Hanukkiya (from the Israel Museum collection) is decorated with the figures of Moses 
the prophet and the priest Aaron, and imparts a rare artistic and numismatic value to the 
coin. 

The coin is designed by the well-known Jerusalem artist. Nathan Karp, and is issued by the 
Bank of Israel in two versions, which differ in nominal value, diameter, and weight. 

■ Proof coin: 850 silver; nom. value.: IS 2; diameter: 37 mm.; weight: 28.8g: 

Price: IS 2450 

• B.U. coin: 850 silver; nom. value: IS 1; diameter: 30 mm.; weight: 14.4g, 

Price: IS 1250 

Prices will remain unchanged until 19.12. 1983. 

Order forms are now being sent ‘to subscribers entitled to order the above coins. 
Guarantee fulfillment of your order by paying early! 

A subscriber who has not yet received his order form through the mail should contact the 
subscribers department at the head office in Jerusalem, Tel. 02-668105. immediately. 
For the convenience of subscribers, both the silver proof and B.U. coins will also be sold at 
tire Corporation’s sales counters, from November 29 to December 16, 1983. 


* Subject to change 

For additional information please contact our agents: 

M. Dizengoff and Co. Ltd. 

Haifa; 42-44 Darech Ha'atzmavit. Tel. 04-652111. Cables: DISHIP 
Eilat: P 0.B 11. Tel 059-7B144 Cables. DISHIP 
Ashdod: P.O.B 4001, Tel. 055-20311. Cables, DISHIP 

ZIM Israel Navigation Company Ltd. 


J* *.•* * 
' ***' 



Europe and Mediterranean Services 




Israel Government Coins and Me dals Corporation Lt d. 

Sole Issuer of Israel State Medals 


5 Ahad Ha’am Street. Jerusalem 91022. Tel. 02-668105 
3 Mandela Street. Tel Aviv, Tel. 03-227428 
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Ya’acobi warns of super-stagnation 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — A new economic 
concept, “super*stagnationmay 
soon be coined in Israel. This is the 
opinion of Gad Ya’acobi, MK, who 
is the leading exponent of the Align¬ 
ment's economic policies. 

The word “stagflation” was 
created several years ago in the 
west. The first half, “stag,” refers to 
an economy which is stagnating; the 
second half refers to inflation. Ac¬ 
cording to classic economic theory, 
these two developments cannot 
take place simultaneously. For 
when stagnation sets in, the very 
reverse o.f inflation should take 
place, that is. wages, prices and 
taxes should fall. 


especially among young people, and 
a further slowdown of immigration. 

On the industrial front, many un¬ 
dertakings will collapse. The market 
for their goods wiH shrink, while the 
price of capital and credit will grow. 

The final result will be that the 
government will rapidly lose -its 
ability to control the economy, for 
all these factors will add fuel to in¬ 
flation. “And when the-rate of infla¬ 
tion reaches one per cent a day, 
those plants still weathering the 
storm wifi also begin to collapse. 
For management wiJ] spend most of 
its time trying to deal with financ-. 
ing, shifting money around to 
preserve some semblance of its 
value. Managers will have very little 
time to supervise production lines." 

Ya’acobi bases his “conscr- 


' -But we are moving into hyper- "i* 

inflation, and my conservative «■ ' vat,ve ■ “L:*,! 


timate today is that in the 12-month 
period starting on October {, 1983, 
the rate will be 220 per cent. 
Conversely, we will be moving 
deeper and deeper into a recession, 
with a resulting high rate or un¬ 
employment," Ya’acobi says. 

“Super stagflation” will h3ve 
destructive effects on the country. 
The worst-hit sector will be the one 
least able to adjust to the new set 
up. Casual labourers, unskilled 
workers, young people about to join 
the work force, especially in the 
slum quarters and in development 
towns, will be hit simultaneously by 
two things: the high rate of un¬ 
employment and shrinking take- 
home pay for those still employed. 
Cosi-of-Living allowances will be 
paid so Jate due to hyper-inflation, 
that they will fail to compensate the 
workers fully. Standards of living 
will fall. 

On the “Zionist front,” two dis¬ 
tinct phenomena are likely to 
emerge: a movement to emigrate. 


rise in inflation within 12 months on 
several factors; the huge deficit in 
the government's budget, which 
means printing money; the readjust¬ 
ment of prices .and subsidies; an ac¬ 
celerated devaluation; and the ex¬ 
pectations of the public. When peo¬ 
ple expect inflation to increase, they 
help to increase it by indiscriminate 
buying of anything “solid” — 
goods, appliances, or real estate. 
There wifi also be an attempt to es¬ 
cape from the shekel into foreign 
currency. 

The next 12 months should also 
see a considerable increase in un¬ 
employment. Here, Ya’acobi splits 
the jobless into two main categories: 
“those who don't want to work and 
work hard trying not to work; and 
those who really want to work and 
work hard at finding work." 

He believes that out of the cur¬ 
rent total of 40,000 jobless, 30,000 
belong in the first category; and 
only 10,000 in the second. Since he 
Lhinks that another 60,000 will join 


the work force, the number of “real 
jobless" wifi increase by 600 per 
cent. 

One sector which will be hit par¬ 
ticularly badly by unemployment is 
the building trades. “New starts are 
down to 25,000 this year, compared 
with 40,000 last year,” he says. 

Ya’acobi’s solution for avoiding a 
recession which will grow into a 
depression: Immediate elections. 
“There is no other way out — no 
matter who wins the elections, even 
Chough 1 am confident the Align¬ 
ment ■ will be swept back into 
power,” he asserts. 

Ya’acobi bases this conviction on 
one factor; it takes at least three 
years for a well-thought-out 
economic plan to produce results. 
Finance Minister Yigal Cohen- 
Orgad has only 15 months — until 
April 1985. In the six months 
preceding the elections, in 
November 1985, all economic 
policies must take winning the elec¬ 
tions into account. This means 
creating a good mood in the country 
and loosening government purse 
strings, he says. 


Question: “Won’t immediate . New York on December 3, held by 


elections lead to a set-up similar to 
that of today, where the small par¬ 
ties can blackmail the larger parties, 
no matter who wins? 

Answer “Not if we change the 


Fortune magazine. “I will present 
the viewpoint of the loyal op¬ 
position," Ya'acobi says. Some 300 
persons are expected to attend the 
symposium. 


floating gambling casino 


By HAIM SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
What is, in effect, Israel's first 
gambling casino is due to arrive on 
Thursday and leave within a few 
hours. 

. The casino is located on a ship 
which is to make regular sailings. 


Sharm e-Sheikh. On Thursday it is 
due to dock in Ashdod and then 
depart, via the Suez Canal, for Eilat, 
where it is due on Sunday. 

Sailing under the Greek flag, the 
Orion belongs to K Lines Hellenic 
Cruises. In Israel it is represented 
by the Malchi shipping agents. 


four times a week, from Eilat to. owned by David Groberg and 
_;_ Itamar Domb. 
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Israel Lands Administration 


Northern District 


Municipality 


Arim, Municipal Development Ministry of Construction 

and Housing 

Co. Ltd. Northern District 


BUILD YOUR HOUSE IN AFULA 


In cooperation with the Ministry of Construction and Housing, Afiiia Municipal Council, and the Arim 
■ Company, the Israel Lands Administration announces registration for the above scheme, under 
which 108 plots will be allocated, as follows: 

76 plots for the construction of single-family houses 
16 plots for the construction of two-family houses 


The ship, which has the highest 
safety classification, has - 125 cabins, 
all with portholes. In charge of 
entertainment for the first months 
with be Israeli entertainer Benny 
Amdursky. The casino is run by a 
British company. 

Passengers must have valid pas¬ 
sports and permission to leave the 
country, even though they do not 
need Egyptian visas unless they in¬ 
tend to land for a short time in 
Egypt. Fares range from SI50 to 
S200. 


Registration will be held at the offices the Arim Company, 16/100 Rehov Atzmon, Upper Nazareth, 
starting at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, November 29, 1983, and closing at 12 noon on December 19,1983. You 
may register between 9 a.m. and 12 a.m., Sunday to Thursday only. 

Additional particulars and a detailed prospectus are available at the following offices: 

1. Arim, address as above; 1 . ..... 

2: Israel Lands Administration, area office, industrial Zond. tipper Nazareth. 


Jobless in Nazareth 

NAZARETH. — The economic 
slow down is affecting Arab workers 
in the north. Local sources have 
stated that in Nazareth alone the 
number of unemployed is now tip to 
1,000 and several hundred more in 


Ixxxtxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx\xxxxxxxxxx^xxxxxx\xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxvkxxxxxxxxxxxxx< * Western Galilee are seeking jobs 
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I0NE-AND-0NE CROSSWORDl 




IKYI 

m 


ACROSS 

1 What the introduction ui 
robots will do to . the 
assembly-line? (10) 

6 So backward about turning 
up for work (4) 

9 A mandate in unbreakable 
shape (10) 

10 Small organism from which 
danger may arise (4) 

13 Cultured motorist's fate 
aFter committing a second 
offence? (7) 

15 Made an omelette for a 
frenzied female (6) 

16 Second drink makes umpire 
queasy (6) 

17 Gold to get Dalyell back? 
Politics is corrupt weapon 
(9,6) 

18 Invaders _ who came to 
Britain with about a thous¬ 
and horses (6) 

20 Not punished, but dis¬ 
charged (3,3) 

21 Privately told what one 
needs to know to pass an 
exam (7) 

22 Takes a slice of meat some¬ 
times . (4) 

25 Mingle freely outside a 
heavyweight spa (10) 

26 An act that isn’t straight¬ 
forward (4) 

27 University man taking in a 
report about giving up a 
project? (10) 


DOWN 

1 & 2 Racial equality! (4-4) 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


FIRST AID 


Si.tdrie to order, as the Tudor 
grange was. perhaps (6) 


4 Completely different people 
will have it (7.2.6) 


5 One who burns to -hum his 
vocal taleut 7 (6) 


"The utterance oi * prophet 
mixing tonic with pridt HO) 


Jerusalem: Manny. 102 Jaffa. 223648; Balsam. 
Salah Eddin. 272315: Shu'aTat. Shu'afat Road. 
810108: Dar Eidawa, Herod's Cate, 282058. 
Tel Avf»:Mor. Shikun Bavli. 440552: Kupat 
Holim Meuhcdet. 15 Sprinzak. 265200. 
Fctab Tikva:Kfar Ganim. 6 Lohamei 
Huge taut. 

Netanyatitumar. 82 Petah Tikva. 40967. 
Haifa: Yavnc. 7 Ibn Sina. 672288: Sabinia, K. 
Bialik. 712674. 


Phone numbers: Jerusalem. Tel A»h. Haifa 
101. Dan Region (Raoul Gan. Bnci Brak, 
Ghaut tail — 781 HI. 


Ashdod 41333 
A«hkelon 23333 
Bal Yum 5H555/0 
Beer-hehj 7H333 
bilui 72333 - 
Hodcra 22333 
HnlonK03«3S 

Nahjnx a 423333 


Nazareth 54333 
Neiantu 23333 
PeiuhTik\u9l23J3- 
Rehovot 054-51333 
Rishun LcZion 942333 
Sored 30333 
Tibenu< 20111 


8 Austere actions and tor- 
tunes of Peter the Hermit? 
(6,4) 


11 Damage I permit man to 
make (10) 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


12Literarily a line that is 5ft 
long (10) 

13 Ruined in a term, tbe 
schoolboy's may be! (7) 

14 Free. indeed, though treated 
with scorn (7) 


.ensalefn:Bikar Halim (pediatrics). Hadassah 
h.K. (internal, surgery, orthopedics. E.N.T.). 
Shaarc Zedek (ophthalmology l. Misgav 
Ladach (iihstclrics). 

Tel A*h:Rukuh (pediatrics, internal, surgery). 
Netanya:Lani;ido lobstetrics. internal, 
pediatrics, gynecology, surgery). 


Magen Da* id \dom first aid centres urc open 
tram K p m. to 7 a.m. Emergency home culls 
by- doctor* ut fixed rutes. Sick Fund members 
should enquire uhuut rebate. 

Rape CrWs Centre (24 hours), for help call TeC 
Ash. 1134819. Jerusalem — 810110. and Haifa 
88791. 

’“F.ran" — Mental Health First Aid. Tel.: 
J truss len 669911. Tel Atit 253311.' Haifa 
538888. Beersfteba 48111. Netanya 35316. 


FLIGHTS 


19 Magnificent Yugoslav nat¬ 
ional round-up (6) 


20 An inlet round a penthouse 
it could be (4-2) 


POLICE 


23 The case for a sewer? (4) 

24 A. catch made of tin and 
silver (4) 


Dipl 100 fa wort parts of ite country. In Tiberias 
dial 924444. Kiryst Shmooa 40444. 


24-HOURS FLIGHT 
INFORMATION .SERVICE 
Call 03-972484 
(multi-line) 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-295555 (20 lines) 
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WICK CROSSWORD |Legjgport 

ACROSS 9 Down payment 

1 Chaffer 10 like an unde 


12 Meadow 

13 Steered 

14 Pay 

1? Chopper 
18 Military leader 
28 Divinely influence 
£1 Peeled 

23 Shouts 

24 Refuge 


DOWN 
1 Iraqi port 


4 Small knot - 

5 Splendid 

6 Shock-proof 

7 Locate 

11 World-wide 
13 Seriousness 
25 Specimen ■ 

16 Remains of fire 

18 Weeps 

19 Corollary 
22 Decay 


GIVE SOLDMS LIFTS 


h/Jt ojq !>G» 


;, r nl a 


El ATs Canada 
flights iQ) in 1983 


Your money & your questions 


election system. I am now working 
on this and mobilizing Knesset 
Members to support my plan.” 

Ya'acobi's plan would do away 
with the power of the small parties, 
yet give them a voice in the Knesset, 
It is based on dividing the country 
into 18 regions. Each region would 
elect five Knesset Members. This 
would allow only four parties to 
send members to the Knesset, since 
it would require 20 per cent of the 
votes to eject a Knesset member. In 
most-of the country only the Align¬ 
ment or the Likud would win seats; 
although in certain regions, like 
Jerusalem or Bnei Brak, the 
religious parties could win seats. 

The other 30 Knesset members 
would be elected as at present by 
proportional representation. Thus, 
a party would need to get at least 3,3 
per cent of the total votes to elect a 
Knesset member. This would 
eliminate the very small splinter 
parties, and leave -the small ones 
with only one or two seats. 

Ya'acobi. together with Industry 
Minister Gideon Patt, has been in¬ 
vited to a one-day symposium in 


By CHARLES LAZARUS 

Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
MONTREAL. — El Alls riding the 
crest of a new bodmlet in its Cana¬ 
dian operations out of Montreal, 
which is linked non-stop to Tel Aviv 
twice weekly by 747 jumbo jet. 

El Al's Canadian traffic in 1983 is 
16.6 per cent above that of 1982 so 
far. This is an impressive achieve¬ 
ment in the light of economic condi¬ 
tions, and in view of the challenge 
faced by the company in returning 
travellers to El A1 after its long shut¬ 
down in 2982, 

Also significant in El Al's impres¬ 
sive 1983 Canadian performance, 
both in terms of passenger load and 
on-time departures, is the con¬ 
necting arrangement for passengers 
to and from Miami. 

A “feeder service” for El AI is 
operated by Nordair, between 
Miami and Mirabel Airport in 
Montreal. Canadian immigration 
and customs procedure is by-passed 
because the travellers are moved 
directly from the Nordair plane to 
the El Al 747, and vice-versa. 

It has also been learned that, with 
the Canadian Pacific Company 
recently announcing that its airline 
division had purchased the com¬ 
pany’s hotel chain, there are no 
plans to resume CP flights to Tel 
Aviv. 

This assures that El Al will be 
able to operate non-competitively 
well into the future. El Alls now the 
only carrier operating direct, non-, 
stop flights between Canada and 
Israel. 


By JOSEPH MORGENSTERN 
Post Finance Reporter 

QUESTION: Are Patah. free 
foreign currency deposits held in 
Israeli banks, L -»” inIe * d 
government? 

ANSWER: Patah deposits of 
non-residents and new immigrants 
held in local branches of Israeli 
banks are not insured by the 
government. In the U.S., the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Cor¬ 
poration (FDIC) insures individual 
deposits up to a certain amount. 
Reportedly some Patah holders in 
local banks recently transferred 
their holdings to the American 
branches or subsidiaries of the 
Israeli banks so as to take advantage 
of the FDIC coverage. 

QUESTION: Are Patam, focal 
resident foreign currency accounts, 
actually maintaine d In foreign curreu- 


$2m. expansion plan 
far Etdon bloc company 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Microshev, a manufacturer of 
medical instrumentation, is finding 
it hard to recruit the skilled man¬ 
power it needs for production^ ac¬ 
cording to the Jerusalem Manufac¬ 
turers Association. Microshev is 
located in Alon Sh’vut, a com¬ 
munity in the Etzion Bloc between 
Jerusalem and Hebron, 

Company general manager Simha 
Danziger said last week that his firm 
is about to embark on a S2 million 
expansion programme and asked as¬ 
sociation president Avner Peretz to 
help him recruit the required staff- 
electronic technicians with ex¬ 
perience in micro-computers. 

Peretz promised to help, and will 
also ask the Jewish community of 
Los Angeles — which has 
“adopted” Jerusalem's industrial 
fraternity — to help market 
. tylicroshev products in the U S. 

The products include instruments. 
■mat can detect brain defects in in- J 
fants. 


ANSWER: Patam deposits are in 
effect shekel deposits which are 
linked to a foreign currency. The 
object of these deposits is to allow 
funds to be linked to foreign cur¬ 
rency. 

Suppose a person signs a contract 
to purchase an apartment worth the 
equivalent of 580,000, with payment 
due in three months. To assure ; 
himself of having the money 
available and not having to be con¬ 
cerned with foreign currency flue-, 
tuations, he can buy Patam dollars 
and place them on a three-month 
deposit. This way, when the time for 
the payment comes, he will have the 
required dollar equivalent of S80,- 
'000 regardless of devaluation. 

QUESTION: Early In October I 
received* a debit statement covering 
overdraft Interest charged on my 
shekel account. The debit note carried 
two dHfereat rates of Merest Can 
yon explain? 

ANSWER: Banks generally es¬ 
tablish a framework for their 
customers regarding their maximum 
overdraft and the interest charged 
up to that limit. If the client exceeds 
this limit, the bank charges a higher 
rate of interest. 


QUESTION: I own some forth 
securities and tried to transfer them t 
an account of a business assodati 
The bank did not allow the transfe 
Are they correct Iq their position? 

ANSWER: I assume that th 
origin of the securities was a Patar 
account. If that is the case th 
securities acquire ti> 
characteristics of a Patam accoun 
with the provision that these fun< 
may not be transferred from one ir 
dividual to another unless they & 
close family members, such as 
son. daughter or a parent, 

QUESTION: Not long ago. 
received a gold coin as a gift, I q, 
deratand that the possession of go) 
coins is agafnst tbe law. If I want t 
sell the coin, do I have to turn to ft 
black market? 

ANSWER: Not at all. Most ban) 
have contacts with overseas haul 
ing institutions, which in turn ha> 
subsidiaries specializing in coin 
Your bank should be able to a 
range for the sale of your coin. Tfa 
amount the bank receives will fc 
credited to your Patam accoun 
Please bear in mind that Isra< 
Government Coins and Medals at 
not under the regulations whic 
cover the coins minted overseas. 


Egypt to raise tolls 
on Suez Canal Jan. 1 

ISMAILIA (Reuter). — Egypt w' 
raise Suez Canal tolls by an averaf 
2.6 per cent from January 1, can 
au^fiority chairman Mashoi 
Ahmed Mashour said yesterday. 

H e told reporters tolls for vesse 
up to 5.000 tons would be raised I 
6 per cent and those for vessels 
between 5.000 and 20.000 tons by 
per cent, but there would be no j 
crease in tolls for vessels of mo 
than 20.000 tons. 


TELEPHONES. — Installation 
telephones in the north of couni 
slightly exceeded the number of 
quests' for phones last year, t 
Communications Ministry said, 
installed 23.000 phones 
received 20.000 new requests. 
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Nonces in this feature are charged at 
IS282.00 per line including VAT: insertion 
every day costs IS5549 including VAT. par 
month. Copy accepted at offices of The 
Jerusalem Post and all recognised adver¬ 
tising agents. 


Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

Israel Museum. Opening Exhibitions (Tue., 
29.11 m 4.30): Tom Seidman Freud, nhmralor 
of children’s books from the 1920's: Scraps, 
showing use of scraps for theatre sett and 
greeting cards. Contfanbg Exhflthkw: Miriam 
Neiger. Haunted .Environments; Memphis 
Milano. Furniture end Accessories; Michael 
Druks. Projection on Photographic Situations; 
David Bamberg in Palestine 1923-1927; 
Moril/ Oppenheim. First Jewish Painter; 
China and the Islamic World; Mario Men; 
Tip of die Iceberg NoJ; Permanent Collec¬ 
tion of Judaic a, Art, Archaeology and 
Contemporary Israeli Art. Rockefeller Mnjeqm: 
Kadesh Borneo. Judean Kingdom fortress. Ex¬ 
ploring the Past (for children, at Paley 
Centre). 

Visiting Houre: Main Museum 10-5. At II; 
Guided tour in English. At 3JQ: Children's 
film. "Annie" 4: Storytelling Hour for 
Children aged 7-9. (in English). 8 JO: Lecture, 
“Picasso’s No*. Formal Language.” 
CONDUCTED TOURS 
HADASSAH — Guided tour of all installa¬ 
tion* * Hourly tours at Kiryat Hadassah and 
Hadassah Ml. Scopus. * 

Hebrew 1‘aivenhy: 

1. Tours in English al 9 and 11 a.m. from Ad¬ 
ministration Building. Givai Ram Campus. 
B uses 9 and 28. 

2. Mount Scopus tours II a.m. from the 
Bronrmun Reception Centre, Sherman 
Building. Buses 9 and 28 to lost stop. Further 
details: Tel. 02-882819. 

American Mbcracfai Women. Free Morning 
Touts — H Alkalai Street, Jerusalem. Tel. 02- 
699221 

Tel Aviv 


MUSEUMS 

Td Art* Mo™. Exhibitions: Pins Collection. 
Chinese and Japanese Paintings and Prints; 
Fins Leitersdorf. Israeli fashion designer; 
Michu Kirshncr. photographs; Zvi Goldstein. 
Structure, and Superstructure (Helena Rubin¬ 
stein PuviJkm): Classical Painting in 17th and 
IKih centuries: Impressionism and Post- 
Impressionism: Twentieth Century Art; Israeli 
Art. Visiting Hours: Sun.-Thur. 10-10. Fri. 
closed Sal. 10-2: 7-10. Helena Rubinstein. 
Pavilion: Sun.-Thur, 9-1; 5-9. Fri. dosed. Sat. 
10 - 2 . 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
American Mizradd Women. Free Morning 
Tourt - Tel Wiv. Tel. 220187. 243106 
WIZO: To Writ our projects call Tel Aviv. 
23293“; Jerusalem. 226060; Haifa.'89537. 
PIONEER W OMEN —NA’A MAT. Morning 
tour<. Cull for reservations; Tel Aviv, 256096. 

Haifa 

What’s On ta Haifa, dial 04-646840. 


YESTERDAY’S SOLUTION 
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QUCiK SOLUTION 

ACROSS: 7 Canter,-8 Leaver, 10 
Torture, 11 Tinge, 12 Lode, 13 Stink, 
17 Chile, lacoir, 22 About- zj 
Trumpet. 24 Mullet.' 25 Baird. 
DOWN: 1 Scuttle. 2 Intrude. 3 
lemur, 4 Meeting. 5- Event, 4 Greek. 
8 Mentality, 14 Chatter, 15 Comport, 
16 Brittle. U Parma.- 2fi Moult, 21 


EDUCATIONAL; 

8.40 Maths A V .00 Language and Com¬ 
munication 3-5 9.25 English 6 10.00 
Geography 5-6 10.30 Rcga and Dodli 
II.U0 Ciiirenship 11.25 English 5 11.45 
tnplish 7 12.05 English 8 12.30 High 
School Literature 13.00Science 7-12 13-30 
Music. 15.00 Surprise .Train I?25 Touch. 
VS'.45"Rl||ihi Me — English Tor Adults 
16.00 The «Hewt' (part 1 -J3M6.25 Sumsum 
Street 17.00 A New Evening - live 
magu/ine 

CHILDREN’S PROGRAMMES: 

17,31) DilTrem Strokes: The Executives 
18.00 Friendly Sketches 
ARABIC-LANGUAGE programmes: 

18.30 News roundup 
18.32 Sports 

19.27 Programme Trailer 
19JO News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 
20.00 with a new* roundup 
20.02 The Love Boat: The Family Plan 
20.45 Beauty Spot 
21.00 Mobat Newsreel 


Francois Bernard Mash Xnaphores. for 
Harpsfehi»rd .md Percussions 
19 05 Music (Juu (repeat) 
iu.35 I it lie Concert 
20HO l-rnni Jewish Folklore 
2«..Wi Music from the Renaissance (Col¬ 
legium Voeulum. Kixlni: The Symphon; 
Orchc«tr.i nf the Ijessischcr Rundfunk. 
1 r.mkfurt: Idnahu Inbal conducting; <*tt) 
Jamc’i Toko, piuno — Brahms - Plant 
Concert.* No.’. Op.83: Stravinsky: The 
Rile nf Spring. Hallet music . . 

:?.<>» In Words'and Mu»u - the Bad 
Family (pari 2) 

INI III Choral Music 


•21.30Taxi -- comedy series: Louie meets 
the Folk'* 


21.55 This is ihe Time 
23.45 Strangers - - British suspense series 
Marring Don Henderson, Dennis Blanch. 
Fiona Modinin and Mark McManus 
23.35 News 

JORDAN TV (unofficial): 

17.30 Cartoons 18.00 French Hour 18.30 
MTV 3j Utile House on the Prairie (9.00 
News in French 19.30 News in Hebrew 
20.00 News in .\rabic 20.30 Benson 21.10 
Nancy Astor 22.00 News in English 22.15 
The A-Team. 


First Programme 

t*.U3 Programmes for Oltm 

7.30 Light Classical Music - Works b) 
Smetana. Tariini. Milhaud, Offetibocf 
and others 

9.30 Programme in Easy Hebrew 
10.05 Encounter — live family magwine 

11.10 Elementary School Broadcasts 

I I.3U Education for all 
12.05 Sephardi songs 
13.U) News in Flnglish 
13 JO News in French 
14.05 Children’s programmes 
15.53 Notes on j Nc» Book 
16.05 The Rehabilitation of Menu 
Patients (repeatI 
17.12 Jewish Ideas 
17.20 Everyman's University 
iX.05 Afternoon Classics 
18.47 Bible Reading — Chronicles II 
21:12-20 

19.05 Programmes for Ohm 
22.05 Talks on hofocklc matters 
23 U5 livery Man has j SLar - will 
iwimloeiM ilan Pecker 


• • 1 •• • s \ v 


ON THE AIR 


Voice of Music 

MO Musical (.’lock 

7.07 Handel: The Faithful Shepherd, 
suite: Giuliani: Handel Variations (Pepe 
Romero): Reger: Suite in Old Style 
tNuernbera. Nckjlingcr): Mozart: Diver¬ 
timento in h-flui major. K.56J (French 
String Trio): Puccini: Symphonic Prelude; 
Tippett: Suite for the Occasion of Prince 
Charles’ birth (London Symphony. Colin 
Dans): RuusseH: Concertino for Cello 
and Orvho'tra. Op.57; Franck: Prelude, 
Chorale and F’uguc. arranged for Piano 3- 
hunds: Brahms: Piano Sonata No.3, Op.5 
(C laudio Arraui; Beethoven: Symphony 
No.9. Op. 125 (Jochum) 

I2.W All-Bach programme played by 
Cilen Cinuld - - Piano Concerto No.S in F 
minor: French Suite No. I; Toccata in G 
Major; Piano Concerto No.2 in E major 
I.3.U5 Musical Greetings 
i5.0fi The History of Music 
15.3*1 Youth Programme 
In.30 The Jerusalem Symphony 
Orchestra. David Shallon conducting — 
Buch: 3 Arias Olden Watts): Szint-Saens: 
Violin Concerto No.3 (\rieh Sadc); Ha- 
idu: Serenades. Tor Clarinet and Orchestra 
(Ciershnn Dcmhinsky); Stravinsky: Suite 
from The Firebird 

18.11*1 Musica Viva - Suchy Keng 
(Korea): Mm-Fu(Flute and 14 Flautists); 
Michael Levinas (France); \ Strange 
I estiva) Overture (New Philharmonia); 


Second Program roe 

7.01) This Morning — news magazine 
8.05 First Thing -- with Ehud Manor 

IU. Ill Ail Shades of the Network 
12.05 Open Line - news and music 
13.00 Midday — news commentary, muss 

14.10 Matters of Interest 
ifi 10 Safe Journey 

17.10 Economics Magazine 
|7Jo or Men and Figures 

18.05 Israel Radio survey on emigratio 
from Nrael (part 2) 

IV. 05 Today -- radio newsreel 

19.30 Law and Justice Magazine 
20.05 Cantorial Music 

22.05 Folksongs 

23.05 Discussion on Emigration 


- four i] 


ArmV 


•* Ob Moraine Sounds 

*•.30 l Diversity on the Mr 

7.m —H|7“ with \les \nski . 

b.0.5 Morning Newsreel ’ 2 

9.05 Ri-ihi Now - with Miebiti™ 
HtindelMljy L - "j 

11.05 Israeli Winter •- with Eli YriraolL 
13.05 Two Ilnurs ' 

15 05 Whai’s Wrong? •- with ErcZ TO 
Ih.ns 1 our hi ihe vTicrnoon • - 
1 7.05 Evening Newsreel 
|k(H Arms and Defence Magazine 7 
l‘M>5 Mumc Codas - music magazine^ 
2».')5 Israeli R.*ck' 

21.00 Mahal ••• TV Newsreel v 

21 35 I’miernis on the Air (repeal) . 
22.05 Popular nings 
23 Perstinaf file (repeal) 
ruin* Night Birds - songs, dial 



CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM 4. 7, 9 
Eden: Psycho l( (and not as advertised in 
Friday cinema column) 4.6.45.9; Edison: 
High Road ut China (and not as adver¬ 
tised in Friduv cinema column): HaUrth: 
Trading Places 4. 6.45, 9; Klk: Short 
Romance: MkcbelJ: Murderous Summer 
fi.45, 9.15; Orion: Le Chois des Arme* 4. 
6.45. 9; Gnu: \rgeniine Film Fes trial; 
Ron: Gregory's Girt; Semodor: Officer 
and Gentleman 7,9.15; Blsyend Ha'uiu: 
The Rocky HorTor Piviure Short 7. 9: 
Cmnna One:Pretu Bah> 7; The Sting 
9.15: Israel Museum:Annie 3.30 


Yanks; Mograbi: war Gomes 4JO. 

Orly: Deadly Summer 4. 1 5.7.9.30; Fu* 
Nagua III. 12.2.4.7.15,9.30: Peer. M«t 
Christmas Mr. Lawrence; Stmbnf* Flat 
Dunce: Tctata: My Favourite Year; i| 

Avri Moseom: Yd; Zafta: To 
Again; Tzbws: Eighty Three 9.R \ 
Slwno.-CJass 7.15. 9.30; Tom Sawyer 4J 



TEL AVIV 4.30, 7.15, 9JO 
Allcafay: Trail of the Pink Panther; Bcn> 
Velada: Lone Wolf Macquade; Own 1: 
Trading Plueea 4.30. 7. 9.40: Ctra 2: Of¬ 
ficer and Gentleman 4J0. 7, 9.40; Ctea3: 
Blue Thunder 4.3a 7,9.30; Ch« 4: Can¬ 
nery Rim 4.J3, 7.05 9.30: Ufe of Briun 
i 0 "” 1 - I Chen 5: Big Georgto 4ja 
7.211.9.35; Hair 10-30. J JO: Cinema Oner 
?^ alhl 5* 1 ^Htels Max Dugan Returns 
7.15.9.30: Dri*e4n: Sophie's Choice 7.13,: 

HeidTsSong 5 JO; Esthers New York 
Nights;. Cal: Psycho II 4J0. 7. 9J0; 
Gonlan: Damon 4.30, 7. 9.30; Hod: Baby 
7 -»- 9-30; Uv I; Local Hero 
l JO. 4.30. 7.15.9J0; Ley II: TTte.Wuy w« 
Were JJBt .4J0. 7.13. 9.30; Liter: U 
. Clnm dia Amies 4.30. J. 9.30; Mnlm- 


HAIFA 4, 6.45, 9 

Amphitheatre: Savage Harvest: Aim* 
Hercules Unchained; Atzmon: V** 1 
Nights; Chen: Flash Dance: Gators 7? 
New Barhurian\ 10. 2. 6; 8ulWomr &’* 
8: Moriah: High Road to China 6.45, 
Grab: Breathless: Orion: Loveal iH ® 
test f> nonstop; Orlv: Va Banque tAiij 
Peer: Lieal Hero: Ron: l'p Your AncM 
Sfaavit: To Begin Again 6.45, 9: 


RAMAT GAN 

Aresm: Year s*f Living Dangerously 
9.3D. Bedknohs and Broomstick* 4; W 
Heat aid Dust 7.15.9.30; O**: Trw? 
Places 4. 1.15. 9.15: Onka: Baby UP 
1.15. 9. .to; Ranat Gam War Gvoo 7.L 
9 w ’iJ 


HERZLIYA . 

Da«W: Argcminlan Film. 
films and times with. dnemwffiE 
Blue Thunder * |5. 9.30 


mown. 

MJgdoT: PvNcho ft 

Bummtit 4.30; Sawy .4iL A3* 
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Index upO.35% 

'%■*' . " ': . . . .'■: r ^Stiuition group dal Leasing 

••: •'•:••••>.: .-Tel Am • • a raj™ 


r ''C< ; safe Index;. was far from being' 
- ij'Mjivincing:-’Service and trade- fc- 


v ^ groups trended lower.'- • . 

y, ^ftet-rising issues managed to put- 
’ big losers by more than two-to- 

i There were nine “buyers only” 

ti?i*td 4 '■ V> lationSj WhHe only four securities 

*>***$ * ^re “sellers only” In addition, 74 

um JZ 1 ^ po^WteJvere ahead by more than 
jj tbt ^f per cent, while big losers total-. 

H Startling figures certainly make 
. - w ^ A.' il | >d “reading. Attention was 
''' r - .:. *.“' ^ ^used on the shares of Binyan^ 

* •• y ^■^■rtgage. On a turnover of just 

' .;— y i^V.ISil million, these shares 

■ - s. .•■. j keted ahead by no less than 67.2 

*' '^ .'.y i£, cent, although the bank is-under 
r : :> - V. ■ r -.vsstigation by the Securities 

' 7 ' - • .? J%..^hority. Yesterday's perfor- 

■ : r which came after the shares 

• - .’“•‘■i i^e “buyers only” for three ses- 
v - .y “ciys, can only “add fuel to the 

• ' : i^-BiCies.” . 

commercial bank shares 
t t | ■*- N ^;h are part of the agreement 

r ‘R>P» to raist tu|L i the Treasury, performed in a 
Ml S jt/ ( anal J 8 5< * P atlcrn - " rhe registered Bank 


loss.. Leiimi and IDB were un¬ 
changed. Union.'■ added ■ one per 
cent, while Israel General, spurted 
ahead by three per cent. 

Trading turnovers in the-share 
market were the lowest of any day 
recorded in the recent pasL Of a 
total turnover of 1S377 million, only 
lS86m. was traded in the non- 
banking shares. 

As is the case towards the end of 
every month, the trading in .index- 
linked' bonds picked up noticeably 
and nearly reached the IS 1.1 billion' 
mark. 

Bond prices were generally firm, 
with the 4 per cent fully-linked 
bonds moving ahead smartly and up 
to three per cent. The seven per 
cent, 80 per cent linked issues also 
were in demand and. showed gains 
of up to three per cent. 

in the mortgage bank group.there 
was little action apart from the Bin- 
yan shares. . . . * 

In the specialized financial in- 


IASS1FIEDS 

- AY/WEDNESDAY RATES:. Minimum of IS 600.00* for 8 words; -each 

; v-ional word IS 75.00* FRIDAY and HOLIDAY EVE RATES: Minimum of 

."T -^ 36 00 * for 8 words; each additional word IS 92.00* All rates include VAT.. 
■ -.V, DUNES at our offices Jerusalem; Monday/Wednesday — 10 a.m. previous 
- Sjfriday — 5 p.m. on Wednesday. Tel Aviv and Haifa: 12 noon. 2 days before 
,," y ;■ -^cation. Ads accepted at offices of The Jerusalem Post (see masthead on back 
■’•’'•'•Hi and all. recognized advertising agencies. "Subject to change. 

DWELLINGS' iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiin 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiliiliiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiii SITUATIONS VACANT 


JERUSALEM 

H i ; i'iiOMS — i- 

l —i lOMS luxuriously furnished, terrace; East 
" rtff. SI.500. Tel. 02-633121. 

*. • ., -- .".'K-STONE. 3-4 - room apartments, 

. '^* ficem view. Central heating & gas. Im- 
* '~Z\\c occupancy, complementary loan. 
• • “ 1 '• ;; J) iq>. 02-221052 (mornings)-. 02-541516 

- " oom). 

—- 1 .-. . ...... 

MUWp 'H TEL AV|v apartment rentals. 

m :l specialists: Inler-lsrael, Tel. 03- 


N E TA N YA 

AL. long term. 3 bedrooms, new, sea 
250. Nobil Greenberg. 2 Ussishkin. Tel. 

:. m 

J GAFFAN SALES. RENTALS, hol'i- 
artments. Tel. 3«372.053-52116.7 Herzl 
...' tanya. 


I U li 1 lU'I I 


ZAHALA. Wanted experienced help, 
references, deep-in. Tel: 03-476410. 

SECRETARIES, English plus Hebrew, per¬ 
manent. STERLING RECRUITMENT 03- 
122^542. 


TYPISTS/TELEX OPERATORS; Top paying. 
temporarv jobs are wailing for you. 
Translators' Pool. TeL 03-221214. 100 Ben- 
Yehuda Si..'Tel Aviv. 04-663966.5 Shmaryaho 
Levin SL. Haifa. 02-225154-5. 6 Yanai St^ 
Jerusalem. 


TRAVEL 

llllllllllllllllilllllllllilllllllillllillilliKllllilllillH^ 

TRAVEL INFORMATION: Europe S280, 
U.S-A. 5650. Ski Holk&y. S399. Gflboa Tours, 
228 Ben Yehuda Sc, Tel Aviv,Tel; 03-442297, 
03-441508. 


INSURANCE 


- VEHICLES 


ST RATES, household, business, car 
ce. Free quote in English. GOSHEN, 
■34085b. 


URCHASE/SALE 


BMW 525, 1976. passport, excellent, 130.000. 
Valued 55,100, asking 53,850, offers con¬ 
sidered. Tel. 02-639360. 


"<i men's, women's, children's clothes. 
'->fd goods electrical appliances. Tel. 03- 


INT’L SHIPPING 


SERVICES 


>.AR PROOFING, Steel work, tables, 
and steel repairs. Days: 052-96986, 
s: 052-25784. 


OCEAN COMPANY LTD. Expert reliable 
movers with 15 yean' experience, professional 
packing and shipping worldwide. Special rates 
for U.S.A- South Africa. UK, operating all 
over Israel. Best insurance rates on the 
market. Tel. Haifa 04-523227 (3 lines). Tel 
Aviv 03-296125. 03-299582 (evenings 03- 
483032). 
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Israel I^ds Administration Migdal Ha emek Arim, Mnnicqial . Ministry of Construction ^ 

Northern District Municipal Council Development Co. Ltd. „ | 


Ministry of Construction 
and Housing 
Northern District 


Build Your House in Migdal Ha’emek \ 

In cooperation with the Ministry of Construction and Housing, Migdal Ha'ezqok Municipal Council, and ? 
the Arim Company, the Israel Lands Administration announces registration for the above scheme, g 
under which 147 plots will be allocated, as follows: ^ 

121 plots for the construction of single-family houses £ 

13 f plots for the construction of two-family houses 4 

£ 

Registration will be held at the offices of the Arim Company, 16/100 Rehov Atzman, Upper Nazareth, 0 
starting at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, November 29,1983, and closing at 12 noon on December 19,1983. You 0 
may register between 9 ajan. and 12 noon, Sunday to Thursday, only. ^ 

Additional particulars and a detailed prospectus apes available at the following offices: £ 

1. Arim Company, address as above. , . .... a 

2. Israel Lands Administration district office, Industrial Zone, Upper Nazareth. ^ 

kXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXVXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXWVXT 


MTED miZRAHI DARK 


COMPARE. YOUR MONEY EARNS MORE 


CURRENCY BASKET 

"DOLLAR PAZ", 1 UNIT 
"EURO PAZ". 1 UNIT 
SDR. 


Is®^^■^OR , Z7j783 ■ 1 

PURCHASE 

SALE E 

288.1906 

291.0871 1 

139.2759 

342.6858 1 

97.2289 

90061 J 


TSTTRY 


CURRENCY 


banknotes 

transactions • _ 

PURCHASE. SALE PURCHASE, SALE 



92.8037 

93.7364 

135.9434 

I36.S551 

34.1944 

34.5381 

11.2530 

11.3661 

30.5426 

30.8496 

42.5900 

43.0181 

11.634b 

11.7516 

12.3450 

12.4691 

9 4745 

9.5698 

16.0213 

16 1824 , 

74.8658 

75.61*3 ■ 

84.9306 

85.7842 ! 

76.1122 

76.8772 

16.8397 

17.0090 

48.5883 

49.0766 

.46.5876 

57.1563 

395.2457 

399.2181 


91.4000 

133.4400 
33.6700 
10.6900 
30.0800 
41.9400 
11.3000 
12.0000 
9,2000 
15.5700 
73.1400 
80,6300 

59.4400 


95.1400 
318.9000 
35.0600 
It.5400 
31.3100 
43-6600 
11.9300 
12.6600 
9.7100 
16.4200 
76.7500 
87.8500 
'81.3100 



4 AHUZAT BAYIT ST„ TEL AVTV, 

TEL, 629414, AND AT ALL OUR BRANCHES. 


ITCD miZRRHI DARK <§) 


mo ‘TNinr 'txrrinN pn CL 
AMERICAN iSRA£L BANK LTD 


FOREIGN CURBENCT 
- 25.11 A3 

YntBrday'i foreign exobange rates 
agahut the Israel Shekel, for 
U-S- dollar transactions under £3,000 
and transactions of other currencies 
under the equivalent of S500. 

Selling Buying 
U$S • ‘ ".93.7371 92.B036 

Sterling MS.S843 135.5210 

DM - .'34.5575 34JI33 

FrendiTR - • 11J593 . 11,2461 
Dutch C 30.8396 30.5325 

Swiss FR 42.9730 42.5400 

Swedish ER -11.7612 11.6441 

Norwegian K?. .. - -■ 12.4692 12J450 

Danish KR 9.5650 9.‘4697 

Finnish KA 16.1839 16.0227 

Canadians' 75.5914 74.8385 

-Australians J 85.8023 84.9477 

Rand .77.1316 76.3634 

Belgian Con DO) -17.0029 16.B335 

Bdgtan Fin [101 . .16^033 16.6359 

Austrian SHI 10) 49.0578 48.5892 

YenllOOr 39.8678 39-4707 

Italian LirBllOOOl 57.1393 56.5703 

GOLD: S375/S376/W. 

INTERBANK 
SPOT RATES: 

USJ 1.549000 parE 

'DU 2.7130/40 per S 

Swiss FR 2.1818/36 perS 

French FR . 8.2535/55 . per S 

Italian Lire 1640.85/35 perl 

Dutch C 3.0400/15 part 

Yen 235JIV35 perS; 

■Danish KR 9.7950/75 par® 

Swedish KR 7.9700/50 perS 

Norwegian KR 7.5150/52 perS 

FORWARD RATES: 

imoo. ' 3mm. 6 mu. 

4£ 14S9M508 1.4612/636 1.4637/652 - 

.DM/S : 2.7053/068 2.688BW04 Z663W53 . 

Sw.FS/S 2.1708/723 2.I5IM2B 2.1218^238 L ‘ 


tlnaf tulwar ftangr % 
price ISI.IHVI . riu*e* 


- stilutiongroupClal Leasing"0.1 was 
a 10 per cent gainer while the In¬ 
dustrial Development Bank, shares 
backtracked" by 6,4 per ceritV " 

.. Insurance shares, trended" lower 
1 and tiie sectoral index was down by 
1.34 per ceni. Losses ol 5-7 per cent 

■ were, recorded by Ararat 0.5, 
Phoenix 0. l and Menorah L. 

■ The service and-trade sector was 
sligtitiy higher, with the usual high 
. degree of volatility. Coral Beach 
1 was 10.1 per cent higher, while Clal. 
Computers was down by the same 
amount. NikuV Computers 1 rose by 
.7.1 per cent, while Yahalom Hotels 
felLby the same figure. 

Industrials barely managed to end 
the session on the upside. Urdan 0.1 
was 10. per cent lower..Elbit Com¬ 
puters was nicked for a 3.5 per cent 
decline, while Elron was un¬ 
changed: ALa C .was 3.7 per cedt 
higher. It is possible that hopes for a 
rehabilitation of the ailing company 
were behind the speculative buying. 
Vfralgo continued to zig-zag as its 1 
shares Tell by .5-2 per cent. 

Oils were sharply higher, with the 
group index advancing by 3.76 per 
cent.. 

Ata Textiles announced that its 
board of directors approved the 
- necessary steps for the preparation 
of a rights issue to shareholders. 
This is a part of the programme sub¬ 
mitted to. the Ministry of Industry 
and the Treasury designed to 
rehabilitate the ailing textile con¬ 
cern... 

Dr. Avraham Suhami, Elscint’s 
president, announced yesterday his 
intention to float in the near future 
a S6I million research and develop¬ 
ment tax - shelter on the Tel Aviv 
Stock Exchange. _ ' 

| JERUSALEM DISTRICT COURT 
Gvii Caw 5442/83 
Fixod for January 18.1984 

1. Thomas Rothschild 

2. Dana Rothschild 

Both represented by Moshe Bon-An. 
Adv.. 13 Rehov Shmuel Hanagid. 
Jerusalem 

PLAINTIFFS 

vs. 

1 . Nathan Kaplan, last known address 
Diplomat Hotel. Talpiot. Jerusalem 

2 . Masha. (Carpel. 36 Rehov Nehagei 
Hapradot. Jerusalem 
represented by Dr. David A. Frenkel. 
Adv. 29 King George St. Jerusalem 

RESPONDENTS 
THIRD PlARTY NOTICE 

Tor Respondent No. 1. Nathan 
Kaplan. Isst known address, the 
Diplomat Hotel. Talpiot. Jerusalem 

Die Plaintiffs have submitted agamst you. and 
against FJeaipondani No. 2. a claim renaming 
payment of monay. Copies of the claim sra 
available at the Secretariat of the Court 
Raspondem No 2 claims that you should 
indemnify her with respect to any order made 

■ against her. resulting from the above claim, 

, saiceitha dahn faf reaflVAgamsi you: .tha.cfeun ' 

1 Is also, made against ha*, because she is your ~ 
i guarantor the subject of the 

. tkurti: ' *" •• • 

Retpondant No 2 damu that you should 
indamnify her in respect of any order made 
against her. resulting from the claim, and also 
claims repayment of arty court costs she may 
be called on to pay as a result of the claim, 
and costs of thin) party proceedings. 

If you wish to oppose the ctaicn of Respondent 
No. 2. or to oppose the claim made against 
her. you must submit a defence with in 30 
days of the date of publication of this notice. 

If you do not'submit such a defence, you wHl 
be regarded as accepting the claims. 

Dr. David Frenkel. Adv. 

Attorney for 
Respondent No. 2 
November 25, 1983 


Commercial Banks 

IDB p > K5200 

IDB r JS7SK I 

IDB B r 3912 

IDB p. A 22*17 

IDB op 11 ' 2000 

Union op 4 . 2823 • 

- Discount r 4843 

Discount A r 4843 l 

Discount op 2 3670 

Discount B M0 • 

Mizrahi r. l?70 t: 

Mizrahi h ISM 

Mizrahi op 11 369* 

Mizrahi up 2 J0O5 I 

ML-rohi sc 6 IMS* tv 

Mizrahi sc 9 718 if 

Maritime Oil 192 i 

Maritime 0.5 105 * 

Hupoallm p.R 3295 

Hapualim r 2559 2( 

Hapaalim h 2582 ! 

Hapoalim op 7 noir 
Hapoalim op I 5000 I 

Hapoalim sc 6 15565 

Hapoalim sc S 10687 I 

General A 6540 1 

General op 6 33000 

General op 8 14200 

Genernl op 9 5800 

General sc 5 4925 

General 7 298 4 

Leu mi 61640 35 

Letnmi ap 13 2151 3 

Leonti sc 9 2409 4 

Lcumi« II . 620 4 

OHH r . 1100 

Finance Trade . 2J47 

Finance Trade 5 1156 

Finance Tr. op 1980 

N. American I 2858 

N. American 5 1762 

N. Am. op 1118 

Danoi 1.0 370 

Danot 5.0 105 9 

Danoi sc 2 260 

First Inl'l 5 290 4 

FIBI 240 6 


Adaium 0.1 923 3 

Gen Mortgage 1368 3 

Gen. Mortgage 1365 IK 

Carmel r 1575 5 

Carmel op 650 25 

Carmel deb 143 178 

Binynn 1792 |75 

Dev Mortgage r 900 7 

DevMortpage h 97D — 

Dev Mon. op 308 8 

Mishkan r 3685 5 

Mishkan b 3685 — 

Independence • !300 5 

Indcp. op 1 — — 

Tefahul p. r 1535 9 

Tcfahtrt r 1535 32 

Terohol b no trading 

TcTahot op B 3220 — 

Tefahot deb. I 595 I 

Ternhot deh. 2 ISO 892 

Yasur I 298 23 

Yasur 5 298 36 

Meravr 195 293 

Financing Institutions 

Shillon r 115 145 

Shilton op B 75 f — 

Olzur Lai. r 803 4 

Otrar LaL b 803 4 

Contractors C. 109 28 

Agriculture A 8100 — 

Ind Dev p.r. 6550 I 

Clal Lease 01 [92 62 

Clal Lease 0.5 |49 3 


■85200 

_ 

+ 620 

+ .7 

3788 

815 

n.c. 

_ 

3912 

55 

+ 132 

+ .L5 

22617 

1 

n.c. 

_ 

2600 

57 

-n.c- 

— 

2823 

347 

+ 28 

+ 1.0 

4843 

11 

n.c. 

_ 

4843 

184 

n.c. 

_ 

3670 

2 

n.c. 

■ — 

540 

358 

n.c. 

— 

1570 

1257 

. +27 

+ 1.8 

1560 

60 

—5 

—.3 

2698 

IK 

+ 103 

+4.0 

1005 

ill 

n.c. 

— 

13188 

h.u .1 

+628 

+ 5.0 

718 

1626 

+ 50 

+ 7.5 

192 

561 

+5 

+ 2.7 

105 

411 

n.c. 

— ■ 

3295 

• 1 

+ 96 

+ 3!0 

2559 

2095 

-26 

- 1.0 

2582 

577 

+ 12 

+ .5 

no trading 


5000 

149 

+ 30 

4.6 

15565 

69 

+ 1415 

+ 10.0 

10687 

101 

+ 972 

+ 10.0 

6540 

169 

+ 190 

+ 3.0 

33000 

_ 

_ 

— 

14200 

3 

n.c. 

— 

5800 

4 

n.c. 

_ 

4925 

lb 

n.c. 

— 

298 

431 

n.c. 

_ 

61640 

3548 

n.c. 

— 

2151 

315 

♦ 16 

t.B 

2409 

475 

+ 219 

+ 10.0 

620 

<404 

n.c. 

_ 

1100 

38 

-50 

—1.4 

. 2147 

_ 

_ 

— 

5 1156 

4 

— 128 

— 10.0 

1980 

1 

n.c. 

— 

2858 

41 

- + 14 

+ .5 

1762 

93 

+ 17 

+ 1.0 

1118 

91 

+ 170 

+ 17.9 

370 

36 

-.10 

-7.5 

105 

932 

n.c. 

— 

260 

1 b 

+ 10 

+ 4.0 

290 

461 

n.c. 

_ 

240 

tanks 

638 

n.c. 


923 

3 

n.c. 

_ 

1368 

3 

—6 

—.4 

1365 

IK 

—5 

—.4 

1575 

5 

n.c. 


650 

25 

+ 25 

+ 4 

143 

178 

n.c. 

_ 

1792 

175 

+ 720 

+ 67.2 

900 

7 

n.c. 

_ 

970 

_ 

— 

— 

308 

K 

-7 

_ 2.2 

3685 

5 

n.c. 

_ 

3685 

_ 

_ 

— 

1300 

5 

n.c. 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1535 

9 

—20 

-1.3 

1535 

32 

— 10 

—.7 


3220 - 

595 I 

180 892 


- -240 
I -12 


298 23 —2 

298 36 —8 

195 293 n.c. 


Clal Lease op B 204 
Clul Lease sc I 580 

Insurance 

Ary eh r 335 

AtVeh op 140 

Atyeh sc .1 2970 

Ararat 0.1 r' 439 

Ararat 0,5. r. .172. 

Reinsur. Mr 540 


4 -2 

4 -2 

IS *4 
— n.v. 
I -450 
42 4 17 

3 n.c. 
7 +8 

13 -JO 


Reinsur. 0.5 r 

1 162 ■ 

• 50 

+ 12 

Hadar 1.0 

150 

39 

n.c. 

Hadar 5.0 

95 

81 

+ 4 

Hadar op 1 

30 

109 

n.c. 

Hassaeh r 

290 

476 

-6 

Husnch op 4 

2116 

14 

+ 2 

Phoenix 0.1 r 

1185 

12 

-63 

Phoenix 0.5 r 

358 

3 

+ 30 

Hamtshmar 

402 

4 

n.c. 

Humrshmar 

398 

30 

n.c. 

Hamishmar op 

465 

_ 

— 

Yardcniu 0.1 r 

270 

16 

—5 

Ynrdenia 0.5 r 

95 

14 

+ 5 

Yardeniu op 2 

44 

23 

— 1 

Men ora 1 

730 

25 

-54 

Men ora 5 

175 

55 

n.c. 

Sahar r 

1300 

16 

-30 

Securitas r 

370 

127 

+ 11 

Zur r 

1115 

44 

—25 

Zion Hold. 1.0 

350 

89 

n.c. 

Zion Hold. 5.0 

no 

10 

n c. 

Services & Utilities 


Galci Zahar I 

325 

2 b 

+ 3 

Galei Zohar 5 

201 

63 

+ 2 

Galci Zo. op. 1 

88 

IK 

+ 3 

Dalu Mikun 

262 

100 

—5 

Delek r 

1197 

4 

+ 30 

Hard I 

222 

5 

+ 10 

Hard 5 

T 12 

_ 

+ 3 

Hard op 2 

,W 

K 

n.c. 

Lighicragc at 

300 

103 

+ J 

.Lighterage 0 l5 

179 

178 

n.c. 

Cold Store 0.1 

8000 

— 

+ 300 

Cold Store 1.0 

3301 

3 

+ 1 

Israel Elec, r 

no trading 


Dan Hoick 1 

436 

.4 

+ 3 

Dan Hoick 5 

142 

— 

■ —3 

Coral Beach 

236 

398 

+ 22 

Hilun 

315 

4 

n.c. 

Milan op 

430 

7 

+ 10 


Teta 1 
Teiu 5 
Teta op 
'Yu'ane 
Ya'unc up. 

.Clal Comp 
ClnF Comp op 
Main). 1 
Mulal 5 
Malal op 
Magor 0.1 
Mngor 0.5 
Mugnr op I 
Bond Ware 0.1 
Bond Ware 0.5 
.Bond Ware op 


168 n.c. 
85 n.c. 

102 4 6 

18 —33 


100 n.c. 
255 48 
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(taJstt lakMW Omnr % 
priW ISljDBU riuner 


(laU*£ \ ii Iu mc ftasjjp 
price 1 st.noil 


Jordan Hotel 160 212 

Jordan Hotel op 58 56 

Yahalom 52 215 

Yahalom up I 33 IR9 

Nikuv 1.0 210 121 

Nikuv 5.0 95 37 

Nikuv op I 65 21 

Consort. Hold. 133 98 

Consort. 0.5 7 -» 79 

Consort, op B 76 65 

Consort, op C 44 — 

Koprl I 275 10 

KopeJ ap 125 99 

Crystal I 134 s.o.l 

' Rapac 0.1 850 2 

Rapac 0.5 1W 78 

Supcrsol 2 1350 12 

Supersol ap B 4ti5 156 

SupciMil op C 221 16 

.Time I 850 19 

Time op 630 5 

Land, Building, Gtrns 

Oren 139 81 

Orcn op 1 156 16 

Azorim Prop. 130 273 

A/orim r 117 97 

Azorim op D 160 16 

Azorim op E 75 115 

Eylon 43 10 

Eylon op 35 — 

Amnonim I 216 120 

Amnonim op t>9 422 

Africa 1st. 0.1 2450 35 

ATrica l*r. 1.0 2430 30 

Afnca op 2 3950 — 

Antrim 92 lb 

Arazim up 55 50 

Arledan O.I 274 120 

Arfedan 0-4 lib 192 

Ben YaLar I . 228 4 

Ben Yakar op 105 . 10 

Baranos'itz I 80 400 

Burannvitz 5 58 51 

Baranuviu op 39 97 

Dankncr I 95 58 

Drucker I 190 212 

Druckcr 5 91 5 

Drucker op 40 93 

Darad 0.1 190 40 

Darad 0-4 I in 22 

Darad op 2 149 3 

HLB 0.1 319 19 

HLB 0-4 r 109 173 

Pmpcrtv Bldg 1765 30 

BareideO.1 958 22 

Buyside 0.5 760 25 

Bay-side op B 754 — 

ILDC r 1040 4 

ILDC b 1230 - 

ICP r 121 112 

1CP 0.5 59 301 

ICP op. 1 32 31 

Ispiw r 158 196 

Isralom 192 b.oj 

Isrash 230 113 

Cohen Dev. 104 34 

Cohen Dev. op 58 23 

Lumir I 80 48 

Lumir 5 42 86 

Lumir up I 32 317 

Mu'agarei Beniya 63 296 

Ma'agarei B op 41 20 

M.T.M. I 3350 3 

M.T.M. .4 850 — 

M.T.M. op I 701 2 

Mchudrin r 2550 3 

Modul Bel on 240 — 

Mishnael .4 135 85 

Menrav 202 2 

Mcnrav op 70 30 

■Mar-Lez I 120 15 

Mar-Le/ op 70 30 

Mcshulam 1 178 27 

Mcshulam 5 45 66 

Mesh, op I 37 - 

Lilschibt I 125 180 

Lirsvhiu .4 83 456 

Lifschii/ op 62 310 

•Neoi Aviv 4645 5 

Nichsci Hadar 241 103 

Sold Bon. p. A 420 47 

SahaT I 314 3 

«SahaT 5 249 

Sahaf on ' 142 — 

Pri Or 625 13 

Pri Or up — — 

Caesarea 0.1 9.8 335 

Caesarea 0-4 46 102 

Rogovin 1 130 62 

Rogovin 5 115 — 

Rcgovin up no trading 

Rnssco p.r 262 101 

Rasscn r 215 185 

Rasscn op 166 3 

Shenhur5 140 384 

Industrials 


160 

212 . 

n.c. 

— 

Ackcrxicin I 

2116 

24 

« 18 

+ 96 

58 

56 

n.c. 

— 

Ackers! ein .4 

141 

IU 

_ X 

-3.4 

52 

215 

—4 

—1.1 

Arpuman p.r. 

no 

trading 



33 

109 

n.c 

— 

Argaman r 

k2i» 


—4 

— 5 

210 

121 


+ 7.1 

Aryi 

1015 

1 

n c. 

_ 

95 

37 

n.c. ( 

— 

Aryl up 

’70 

X 

+ 4U 

+ 5 5 

65 

21 

-5 3 

-7.8 

Ala B l.n 

133 

hi 

-7 

+ 5.6 

133 

98 

+ 3 

+ 2.3 

Ala C 0.1 

68 

21 s 

*5 

♦ K 7 

73 

79 


—5.2 

Tudir 1.0 

I<N1 

j«j 

n.c 


76 

65 

*10 

, 15.2 

ladir 5.0 

86 

9 

—9 

-9 9 

44 

— 

—3 

—6.4 

Bar*Ton 1 

lift 

32 

+ 4 

♦ JO 

275 

IU 

— ID 

-3.5 

Bur-Ton 5 

49 

X 

_ 

-1.11 

125 

99 

+ 7 

+ 64 

Bar-Ton op 

37 


— 

+ 1 J 

134 

s.u.l 

-7 

—5 

GoUrrtbl 1.0 

184 

109 

til 

+ 6.4 

850 

X 

*22 

+ 2.7 

GoldTrmi 5 

63 

173 

.4 

+ 68 

160 

78 

-II 

—6.4 

Gold Trust up 

45 

162 

+ 5 

112.5 

1350 

12 

n.c. 

— 

Gul Ind. 1.0 

722 

s 

n c 

_ 

4&5 

156 

-24 

—4.9 

Gal Ind 5.0 

260 

27 

—5 

-1.4 

221 

16 

-9 

-3.9 

Gal Ind. up 1 

515 

li) 

♦ 15 

+ 3 il 

850 

|9 

+ 20 

+ 2.4 

Galil Tech 1 

1117 

333 

♦ 5 

+ 4.V 

630 

} 

+ 35 

♦ 5.9 

Galil Tech up 

57 

120 

*1 

+1.8 


n.c. — 
—9 -12.1 
-150 -5.8 
-120 —4.9 
n.c. — 
—4 —J.2 
-7 -11.3 
—31 —10.2 
— 13 —10.1 
+ 20 +9n 


Agan Chcm. 
Agan op I 
OTn I 
Oils op 
Baruch I 
Baruch 5 
Baruch op 
Octagon 
Octagon op 
Urdrn Oil r 
Urdan 0.5 r 
Urdan op 
Altos I 
Atlas op 
Atlantic I 
Atlantic op I 
I.P. Building 
Elbit 3.0 r 
Bbil up 
Alumit 1 
Alumit 5 

Alumit op 
Alliance 
Alaska Sport I 
Alaska Sport 5 
EIco 0.1 
Elco 0.25 r 
EIco 0L2J b 


Alkol 
Alkol Up I 
Elect ra 0.1 r 
Electra 0.5 r 
Elect ra op 3 
Etccira op 4 
Elron 

Clever Devices 
Clever Devices 
Ondine I 
Ondine 5 
Ondine up.- 
Elian 
Eflan op 


75 +1 

35 ♦ 14 


Duhek p. r 
Duhefc p. h 
Delia Galil I 
Delia Galil 3 
Della GaJ. up 2 
DufronM 
DaTron 5 
Dufron op 
Dcxicr Chem. 
Dexter op A 
Fertilizer 0.1 
Fertilizer 0.5 
Fertilizer op 
Cables r 
Cuhksh 
United Spinners 
United Spinners 
United S up 
Hamuslul I 
Hnmuslul 5 
Hama slid up 
Halehof 1.0 
Huiehuf 5.0 

Vilalgo I 
Vitulgo 5 
Vardinon 
Vardinon up 
Zikil 1.0 
Zikh 5.0 
Zol-Kal I 
Zol-Kal 5 
Zol-Kal up 
Hamyn I 
Hainan op 
lx Can Corp I 
Is Can Corps 5 
Pri-Ze I 
Pr i-Ze 5 
Pri-Ze op 
Sdom Metal 
Sdom Metal up 
Haifa Chemical 
Hamisha Yod 
Hamtsha up 

Tcva r 
Tesa b 
Teva dh 3 
Siv Tov 
Tempo 1.0 
Tempo 5.0 
Tronuisbesi I 
Tromashcsi 5 
Trom. itp I 
Yaeh 
Yaeh op 
Yotnar I 
Yotnar 5 
Yit/har I 
Yil/har 5 
ZionCahles I 
'ZionCuhles 5. 
ZionCuhtes op 
CTal Electronics 
Lod/ta ai 
Lod/Ja a4 
Lipat 
Ligul op 
Lipsky 
Lipsltv op 
M.L.T. I 
M.LT. 5 
• Modul Ind. 
Wolfman I 
Wolfmun 5 
MoJeii B r 
Gilco I 
Giico op 
Man 1.0 
Man 5.0 
Mun up 

Ziko 1 
Zika 5 
Zika op I 
Dead Sea r 
Kadumani I 
Kadamani 5 
Kadam. op A 
AlPM r 
Petrochemicals 
Maqucttc I 
Maquctte 5 
Maxima I 
Minima 5 
Maxima op 
Ncchushtan 0.1 
Nuchshtan 0.5 
Nechushlan up 
Neca Chcm. 
Sann I 
Sano 5 
SunTrust' 
Spectronis I 
Spcclronix 5 
Spec, op I 
Scandiu I 
Scundia up 

Ayit I 
A ill 5 
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Elite r 
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Arad r 
Arad op t 
Fcuchlu-angcr 
Fcuchlwungcr 
Feuchl. up I 
Polgat O.I 
Polgut 0.4 
Polxgon r 
Poliak I 
Poliak 5 
Poliak op I 
Pecker Steel 
Purgod 
Pargnd up 
Cyclone 1 
Cyclone 5 
Cyclone op 
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61 

VI 
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70 
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54 

-9 
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| 
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_ 

_ 

_ 
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— 

— 

_ 
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40 

n.c. 

_ 
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— 
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— 

— 

— 
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72 
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97 

9 

_2 
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_ 

95 

I 
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24 

—5 
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46 
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— 
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— 

— 

_ 

62 

5 
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— 
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.4 
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7 
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4 
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97 
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_ 

_ 
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.U 

-8 
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_ 
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King I 
- 5 King 5 

— King op I 

$ * Kill l.«) 

** Klil 5.0 

* 7 Katz. Adler I 

— Kat/. Adler 5 

9 9 Katz op 

JH Rim 0.1 r 

'■‘I Run 0.4 r 

1J Shild.>t 

Shildot .ip I 
!J * Schncllcrina 

— Shemen p.r 

" T.A.T. 1.0 

, TA.T. 5.0 

j' 1 TAT. up I 

{J Tagal I 

Tagal 5 
Tagal op 
? ' Tedea I 

S-3 Tedea op 

Tola 

Taya op 2 
Taal B r 

5 0 Fnitarum r 

9 9 Lachish 5 
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9 2 Rogonn I 
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4-6 Unicu r 
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Jordan Ex. A r 
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Jordan op 4 
Mizrahi Inv. r 
Mizrahi d. 122 
Mizrahi d. 124 
Hidun I * 
Hidon 5 
Hidnn op 
Clal Trade 
Clal Tr. op C 
Export r 
Export op 


Clal op D 
Clal Israel 
Clal Israel 50 
Clal Israel up 
Clal Industry 
Clal Ind. op C 
Lundccu 0.1 
Landeco 0.5 
Landcco op 
Store Tech op 
Stare Hold 1.0 
Sahar Hold 1.0 
anhnr Hold 5.0 
Ok Inv 0.1 
Oz. Inv 0_4 
Pama 0.1 
Pama 0.5 
Pama *>p 2 
Piryon 


Delek Explo. I 
Delek Explo. 5 
Oil E. Paz 
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Teroit 5 
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M.G.V. op 
M.G.V. 1 z 
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Sismica I 
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Fedoil r 
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New Listings 

S'asur up 
Sii Tov op 


Most active stocks 


Lcumi 
Hapoalim r 
IDB 

Shares traded: 
Convertibles: 
Bonds: 


58.195.4 
53.616.2 
30.883.6 
IS323.om. 
IS53.7m. 
IS 1.085.1 m. 
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KOPEL (^} TOURS 

requires immediately 

1. TOUR OPERATOR—GERMAN DESK 

.. for INCOMING GROUPS DEPT-— 1 

Qualifications: * Fluent German/Engllsh * Minimum 4 yrs. experience 
* Basic typing skill 

This is an opening for a responsible person Lo work independently, full¬ 
time, with good salary and conditions. 

2 . * HOST/HOSTESS •— GERMAN, INCOMING DEPT. 

for JERUSALEM and DEAD SEA areas 

Qualification * Fluent German (preferably with basic English! 

+ Experience in meeting public * Own car and current driving licence * 
Ability to Work independently * Jerusalem resident 
Must be available to work split week — 

3 'days JERUSALEM/ 3 days DEAD SEA area 
Hotel expenses covered 

Good safety and conditions for suitable applicant 
Please contact for appointment — Mrs. Roni Gill, Personnel Dept., 

Tel. 03-650746 
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Israel Lands Administration 
Central District 


Beer Taakov 
Local Council 


Lod — Rami a 
Development Co. Ltd. 


Owner-Occupier Construction 
at Givat Hoter Quarter, 

Beer Yaakov — First Stage 

In accordance with the previous programme, the Israel Lands Administration, 
together with the Local Council and the Ramia — Lod Development Company, 
announce the opening of registration for the above programme, under which 
51 plots will be allotted for the construction of 102 housing units. 

Registration will be held at the Beer Yaakov Local Council 
office from 9 a.m. on Tuesday, November 29,1983 and end at 
12 noon on Tuesday, December 13,1983. 

Registration will be held throughout the week between 12.30 a.m. and 12 
noon, and on Sunday and Wednesday between 4 pjn. and 7 p.m. 

Additional details and detailed prospectus are obtainable Cram the Beer 
Yaakov Local Council, and at the Lod — Ramia Development Co. Ltd. office, 
Ramat Eshkol Commercial Centre, Lod. 
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The contentious pact 


LEBANESE Prime Minister Shafik Wazzan's remarks over 
the weekend concerning last Mqy’s Israel-Lebanon accord 
will have done little to allay the suspicions of those who still 
believe that the pact is relevant tu the future of relations bet¬ 
ween the two countries. 

In an obvious attempt to placate the Syrians and 
demonstrate that the accord they so vehemently oppose is no 
more than an instrument to get Israel out of Lebanon, Mr. 
Wazzan blatantly voided the agreement of any validity 
whatever once Israel withdrew from southern Lebanon. He 
suggested that the pact, already “frozen/ 1 would become 
meaningless at that time. 

It is not clear if this will have done anything to soften Syria's 
insistence that the pact be scrapped, but it will certainly have 
kindled a red light for those Israelis already sceptical of 
Lebanon's good faith. 

The future of the pact will be a subject of discussion this 
week in the White House, first between President Ronald 
Reagan and Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir and Defence 
Minister Moshe Arens, and then between the U.S. president 
and the Lebanese president, Amin Jemayel. 

President Jemayel is caught in a double bind. For while 
Syria has made it clear that its forces will remain in northern 
and eastern Lebanon if the pact with Israel is not scrapped, 
Israel has been insisting that its forces will stay on in southern 
Lebanon if the accord is abrogated. Mr. Jemayel will be 
looking to Washington to extricate him from this impasse. 

Just what Washington can do to help him is not clear. It has 
no leverage on Syria, as events of the past year have shown, so 
there is little it can offer Mr. Jemayel from that quarter — 
unless, of course, the current spate of rumours about Presi¬ 
dent Assad's health proves to have substance and does, in fact, 
presage a period of political upheaval in Damascus that could 
draw Syrian forces out of Lebanon. 

Israel, however, is a different story. Washington does have 
some influence over Jerusalem, and Mr. Jemayel can be’ex¬ 
pected to ask the Americans to use this in a bid to have Israel 
drop the demand that the accord be implemented to the letter. 
In particular, he will probably try to get Washington to per¬ 
suade Israel to forgo, or at least downplay, most of the non¬ 
military aspects of the pact — those that Damascus finds ob¬ 
jectionable, but which Jerusalem, as Mr. Shamir made clear 
before his departure, holds to be vital. 

An arrangement that provided for Israel's security interests 
in southern Lebanon but that contained no overt political ele¬ 
ments such as the normalization of trade could probably be 
“sold" to Damascus as an effective abrogation of the accord, 
if coupled with Israel's tack recognition of Syria's own 
security interests in eastern Lebanon. 

That Israel would agree to any such arrangement is highly 
unlikely. But there can be little doubt that Washington will be 
putting out feelers, if nothing more, along these lines in the 
talks with Messrs. Shamir and Arens, in anticipation of Mr. 
Jemayel's visit later in the week. 


READERS' LETTERS 


INSIGNIA FOR THE WOUNDED 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 


Sir, — My son was wounded in 
Lebanon. When he recuperated 
enough to walk, he was discharged 
from service until a second opera¬ 
tion could be performed. Instead of 
remaining inactive at home, he 
volunteered his services to the IDF. 
;However, with a smashed leg and 
■the loss of sight in one eye, all he 
;was fit to do was clerical work at the 
;Town Major's office. There he 
■comes into contact with angry men 
and their families who too often 
scoff and jeer at the soldier in uni¬ 
form for being a “jobnik.” He is 
open to unfair mockery, derision 
and humiliation. 


1 wrote to the Chief of StafTs of¬ 
fice to suggest giving a pin, similar 
to the Purple Heart insignia of the 
U.S. army, to all soldiers wounded 
who return to serve. The reply, after 
four months of deliberation, was 
that there was no room for granting 
any pin to soldiers who were 
wounded and returned to serve as it 
had not been done in previous wars. 

Where is our compassion for 
these boys who gave so much only 
to be held up to ridicule by the un¬ 
knowing public? An insignia costing 
a few agorot could save much heart - 

aChC ' AN ANGR Y FATHER 

I Name and address supplied! 
Jerusalem. 


EGYPTIAN WELCOME 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, — 1 have just read your 
jeview of Mrs. Ben-EJissar*s book 
; about her stay In Egypt as the wife 
of the first Israeli Ambassador 
^November 4). 

I myself went to Cairo some three 
"years ago for a 10-day visit. After 
my passport was returned, I found a 
'large portion of animal feces on the 
.bed of my hotel room. I left the next 
iday — my fourth in the Land of the 
Pharaohs (I couldn't get an El Al 
'flight the same day). 

1 It is hard to understand the 
'endless thousands of Israeli visitors 


in Egypt who have surely spent mil¬ 
lions of dollars since 1977 in a 
country that — let’s face it — just 
doesn't like Israelis and is not em¬ 
barrassed or ashamed to show it in 
open and sneaky ways. 


We went out of our way to make 
the Egyptian Ambassador feel ap¬ 
preciated in Israel, at the same time 
that the Ben-Elissars were being 
snubbed and publicly insulied. It 
doesn't sound like an eye for an 
eye! 

EVA WAJNTRAUB 

Jerusalem. 


WIND POWER 


Tn the Editor ol The Jerusalem Post 

Sir. — With regard to Charles 
Hoffman's story of November 14 
about wind power in Israel, we 
.would like to comment just for the 
.record. 

: Shimshon Ben Dov. Manager of 
■the Iscar Saw Plant at Ma’alot, has 
Icomfirmed that they are quite 
Satisfied with their wind turbine 


which was put into operation early 
in 1982. K is living up to perfor¬ 
mance forecasts made for its type 
and size, and provides a source of 
electricity which is both ecological¬ 
ly beneficial and cost effective. 

MIRIAM FLE1SCHMAN. 
Public Relations. 
Iscar Ltd. 

Nahariva. 


Where to Put Those 
Guests From Abroad? 

When those guests from abroad arrive, help them to 
feel at home. 

Exclusive Apartment Hotel 

in Tel Aviv’s tourist centre near the sea — ; 
elegant, furnished apartments for short and 
long periods. 

Includes: salon, bedroom, bathroom and kitchen, colour 
television and telephone in every flat. Wall-to-wall carpeting, 
magnificently furnished, with daily service and cleaning. 
Complete privacy in your flat without sacrificing the comrorts 
of a luxury hotel. 

Exclusive Apartment Hotel:.7, Hubakuk Si., Tel Aviv (cor. 279 
-Huyarkon Si.) Tel. 03-440011, 443110, between 8 a.m.-3 p.m. 


OVER THE PAST few weeks, many 
of us have been asking ourselves the 
same questions. Why did the banks 
buy shares on such a lavish scale? 
Why did they push the prices of 
these shares to unreasonable 
heights? Why did nearly all the 
banks do it? Didn't they know it was 
dangerous? 


These lines do not deal with the 
legal and moral, only with the 
financial and economic aspects of 
the affair, and its far-reaching con¬ 
sequences. 


In the early 1970s, some banks 
started to “regulate” the price of 
their shares, either directly or 
through subsidiaries on the Tel Avjv 
Stock Exchange. This was done by 
buying and selling their shares as 
demand and supply increased or 
decreased. This kind of Kurspflege 
— fixing the quotation — is not il¬ 
legal in Israel, but quite normal, as 
in many European countries. Tn 
England and the United States it is 
illegal. 


The organization of the stock ex¬ 
changes in London or New York is 
quite different to that of Tel Aviv. 
In these bigger markets, the banks 
do not dominate trading, as is the 
case in Israel and iii some European 
countries. Buying and selling is 
done through securities brokers. 

In addition, there are specialists 
— called jobbers in London — 


WRONG 

TERMINOLOGY 


l.i the Editor >f The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — The “Jerusalem Post 
Reporter" (along with many 
government and party spokesmen) 
certainly lacks the propaganda in¬ 
stinct. the following sentence oc¬ 
curred in his article of October 27 
entitled “Arens is against closing 
bridges across the Awali”: “(Arens) 
could not say whether the recent at¬ 
tacks (in which Israeli soldiers died) 
were the work of PLO fighters or 
Shias” (emphasis added) — thus 
blockheudedly employing the very 
same self-flattering terrorist 
propaganda terminology sold by the 
terrorists. 

If it weren't so sad, it would be 
funny. ROBERT GREENGARD 
Holon. 


Monday, November 28, 1983 The Jerusalem Post Page % 


NOW THAT the six Israelis long in- 
carceraied by the PLO have 
returned home, and we are past the 
superheated celebrations, more 
sober voices may be heard. 

At the risk of sounding churlish, 
one dan only deplore the orgy of 
emotional outpouring (in a sense 
whipped up) as misplaced, dis¬ 
proportionate and most damaging 
to national interesL. 

This was not our finest hour. The 
“carnival," as though we were 
celebrating a great victory, debased 
that finer national ethos, of each of 
us feeling responsible for the other 
and the IDF code of not abandon¬ 
ing members taken by the enemy. 
That code has the highest practical 
relevance to the fighting spirit of 
our forces. 

Needless to say, our strictures of 
the mass hysteria exclude the 
families of the six prisoners, and the 
six themselves, and all share in their 
persorial relief. . 

The wild celebration which was 
“semi-organized" and which verged 
on infantilism, is to be denounced 
as objectionable and damaging on 
iwo levels — the practical and, the; 
more imponderable, the effect on 
the national psyche. 

The practical damage of the 
repatriation extravaganza is that we 
ourselves encourage the other side, 
the PLO or whoever, to raise the 
ante, the price to be paid for the 
.release of prisoners. Years ago the 
price was scores of security 
prisoners, then hundreds and now 
thousands. 

It's no secret that the Ansar 


Sorry spectacle 


By SHALOM COHEN 


detainee camp was partly, and 
probably mostly, set up as “reserve 
ransom" for a future prisoner- 
exchange. which was part of the 
price of the Lebanon war. Ansar, all 
agree, was a costly venture, not 
least for the IDF men who had to 
guard and administer the sprawling 
encampment of terrorists, or 
suspected terrorists or whatever. Is 
this to become a precedent? Will we 
need to build other Ansars in future 
hostilities as a reserve ransom to 
keep down the number of hard-core 
terrorists held inside Israel to be 
released in other prisoner ex¬ 
changes? 

There’s no way of concealing 
from the enemy Israel's ultra¬ 
sensitivity to prisoners-of-war being 
taken or to the abduction of Israeli 
civilians. The other side is well 
aware of this, of what a small pop¬ 
ulation like ours feels about 
casualties, the missing, and 
prisoners. We don't have to keep 
reminding them, as we did in last 
week's * prisoner repatriation 
festival, to foster their sense of 
blackmail bargaining power. 

One can safely surmise that the 
top IDF brass, including the chief- 


of-staff himself, would come out 
publicly against last week's mass- 
hysteria, were they to feel free to do 
so. 


AS FOR the effects on the national 
psyche, the exaggeration, synthetic 
self-gratification, and the make- 
believe seen in the celebration did 
incalculable harm. The double¬ 
think of turning an unavoidable sur¬ 
render to blackmail into a victory to 
be celebrated leads to dishonest ob¬ 
scurantism. A habitual refusal to 
face hard facts is not an asset for 
this beleagured island. We descend 
to the level of a TV serial like DoF 
las. that of canned myth. 

One can also ask whether there is 
a shred of evidence that our 
prisoners were mistreated by their 
PLO jailers. True, the prisoners 
were being held in Tripoli and sub¬ 
jected to bombardment in the fac¬ 
tional fighting among the PLO, and 
the argument here is not about the 
price paid for their release. The 
point is that an absurd, self- 
defeating reaction engulfed the na¬ 
tion. No, it was forced on the na¬ 


tion. 

How many times have we heard 


Why did the 
banks do it? 


By J. VOET 


whose task it is to “create a regular 
market" in a given share or group of 
shares. This is to avoid excessive 
price regulation, which can easily 
occur if the price is based solely on 
the sometimes irregular demand or 
supply of the securities traded. 


Tel Aviv has no specialists or job¬ 
bers, and the task of creating a 
regular market is left to the com¬ 
panies who have their shares quoted 
on the stock exchange. They fix the 
quotation of their own security and 
see that prices do not fluctuate wild¬ 
ly. This practice, which is frowned 
upon in England and .America, is 
quite acceptable on the European 
continent. It has, for some decades, 
worked well in Israel too. The trou¬ 
ble started when the banks’ regula¬ 
tion of their share prices went in 
one direction only: up. 


The capital and its reserves are a 
safeguard Tor losses on loans. 
Deposits are holy. Die bank must, 
under all circumstances, be able to 
pay them back to their rightful 
owners. 

Also, foreign banks which grant 
substantial credits to our local 
banking system naturally demand a 
satisfactory relationship between 
capital and outstanding loans. 

Thus, expanding is conditional on 
raising capital. And that the banks 
can only do when tbeir shares show 
a more attractive yield than govern¬ 
ment bonds. In our inflation-ridden 
country, this means outdoing the- 
rapidly rising index. 


OF COURSE, the banks knew that 
what they wery doing was unusual, 
even dangerous. Regulating clearly 
means going up and down, steady¬ 
ing the probably hectic price fluc¬ 
tuation based only on an irregular 
daily supply and demand. But what 
it has never meant is leading the 
price trend in one direction only, 
regardless of supply and demand, 
without taking into account the 
achievements of the enterprise, 
whether good, less good or even 
bad. 


Unfortunately, the banks’ profits, 
although quite satisfactory, could 
not and cannot compete with the 
rise of the index. Instead of ac¬ 
cepting the verdict of the capital 
market and expanding much more 
slowly because of the impossibility 
of raising additional funds by nor¬ 
mal methods, the banks pushed the 
prices of their own shares up to 
equal the index and beyond. 


Of course, this unusual behaviour 
was frequently discussed by respon¬ 
sible people in the banks — mostly, 
behind closed doors, unfortunately. 
Usually the answer given was: the 
banks have no choice. If they want 
to expand they have to raise new 
capital. 


ONE BIG BANK started on this 
dangerous path. Others followed, 
fearing that they would lose their 
share of the market if this unusual 
method of acquiring new capital 
proved to be successful. And suc¬ 
cessful it was — in the beginning. 
Even when so-called small savers 
put their money in bank shares and 
businesses stored their liquid funds 
in these securities for a short time, 
bank managers who knew perfectly 
well that their shares were not the 
right vehicle for that kind of money, 
continued on the dangerous road. 


To be sure, a bank's capital has to 
stand in a certain relationship to the 
loans the bank grants its customers 
from the deposits placed with it. 
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This is incomprehensible, even to¬ 
day. ll can only be explained by an 
unacceptable urge to expand at 
almost any risk, stimulated by the 
fear of trailing behind in the fight 
for a bigger share of the market. 

More sensible behaviour on the 
part of the banks, accepting the ver¬ 
dict of the capital market, would 
have resulted in less expansion, 
fewer and less luxurious branches, 
less wasteful advertising and smaller 
loans, it would all probably have 
been more in accordance with what 
the country can afford. 

Everything went well for quite 
some time, until the investing public 
decided that dollar deposits were 
even more attractive than bank 
shares. They started to sell. And the 
rest — if not yet fully recorded — is 
history. 


WHAT ABOUT the future? The 
public is still selling bank shares, 
although the agreement reached 
with the government makes them 
the most attractive investment 
presently available on the market. 
Their prices remain steady in shekel 
terms. In dollars, and that is the way 
the price has to be calculated, the 
quotation dropped by 3 per cent 
between November 1 and 
November 16. At this price the yield 
is 13 per cent annually, taxfrce. As a 
government-guaranteed, liquid dol¬ 
lar obligation, there is nothing that 
can beat it. 

The agreement between the 
banks and the government has 
many consequences. Not everything 
can be foreseen, but several things 
are already clear at this juncture. 
There is no difference whatsoever 
between the shares of the banks 
who entered into the agreement: 
Bank Leumi, Bank Hapoalim, 
Israel Discount Bank, the United 
Mizracbi Bank, the Union Bank or 
the General Bank of Israel. They all 
have a floor price: 104 per cent of 
their dollar value on October 6, 
1983 will be paid out on October 31, 
1988. 

The rightful holder who informs 
the government between August 15 
and September 30, 1988 of his wish 
to sell his shares will receive that 
amount. 

The only preference one can have 
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jhe authorities, days before! 
event. I 

The original culprit, the bnr 
set the lone for the rest of 
media, which by nature is proi 
contagion, was the Broadcai 
Authority. Koi Yisracl, in an \ 


decision, kepi an “open stai L 
(gal patuahi the day of the repM.fi 


that one of the reasons for Israel's 
ability to stand up to numerically 
superior enemies is that we tell 
ourselves the truth. They, as distinct 
from us, arc tripped up by their own 
make-believe — remember those 
fictitious Arab communiques in the 
Six Day War, in which every defeat 
was make-believed to victory? 

Double-think led to the six 
prisoners being hailed like Entebbe 
heroes, as though they'd performed 
some daring action in order to be 
taken prisoner. Not the fault of the 
six: perhaps they themselves were 
embarrassed by the heroism im¬ 
posed on them. 

The wild fervour, over the 
Redemption of Captives, that swept 
the country did not entirely happen 
of itself. For once it is difficult to lay 
responsibility for this on the askan 
political fraternity. Apparently 
they, too, were swept along with 
what was happening. 

Unfortunately, an accusing finger 
must be pointed at the media, which 
unleashed their professional ef¬ 
ficiency as impresarios of pathos. It 
happened mindlessly, though the 
media were not unprepared, and 
had been off-the-record briefed by 


tion and was followed by a sp » 
mid-day one-hour television br 
cast. f 

How the broadcasters wa*' \ i 
and drivelled, to fill the time. 
their fault; they were the \\q 1 ' 
liltimatc responsibility rests 
the Broadcasting Authc 
management and the chiefs o 
radio and of TV'. Granted, 
broadcasters, and perhaps 
media in general, seem to be 
that “more is better." They ar 
famous for judicious and aest 
taste (and it hurls to say this, 
sidering how the askan ant 
tablishment politicians, o 
stripes, jump on any error for 
own personal political interest 
The rest of the media, those 
followed in the tracks of the b 
casters, and firstly the inHu> 
forum, the Editors CommiUi 
the daily newspapers, ougl 
ponder on their witless role i 
pseudo-carnival, the synthetic 
which only devalues wh 
genuine, and whittles away a 
real sources of the n’al 
strength. This is not the de\ah 
we need. 


‘ The writer is a member u) 
Jerusalem Post editorial staff. 


for one bank share over anoi 
the chance that some of the 
may do so well that within th 
year period their shares will 
mund an even higher price r ' 
stock exchange than 
government-guaranteed one. >. 
viously. the smaller banks b* 
better chance of doing so — < " 
it's probably only a small c * -■ 
than their bigger colleagues. 1 

The fact that the public still' 
to get rid of its shares has ma . , 
government — already at this ^ 
stage — the biggest sharehol,- 
all the banks, with a partici 
ranging from 15 per cent to 
cent. It is. of course, irre 
whether the government, 
ultimately provided the mon 
the recent mass purchases, 
the shares directly, or througl 
panies under its jurisdiction. 

Everybody is curious to sei 
government will use the inf 
thus acquired to check a 
banks, or interfere in manag 
policies, streamlining operati 
personnel changes. The Tr 
has plenty of other worries 
moment, bur in due course it 
as the biggest shareholder, l 
attention to the wavs its prop 
managed. 


THERE IS A curious para 
the history of Israel's bank 
dustry. Israel's most infix 
finance minister. Pinchas Sap 
afraid of the growing power 
country's big banks. The g 
ment only had a say in th 
small, fully owned. Maritime 
Sapir therefore urged the a 
of a few small banks, whicl 
with substantial investment: 
abroad and with ample govei 
assistance, combined into th 
Internationa! Bank of Israel 
hoped that F1B1 would devel 
something like a fourth big 
giving the government a say 
commercial banking field. 

The October agreement I 
all the major big banks, ant 
smaller ones, under the wing 
government. But lhe Mr 
Bunk and F1BI, who did not 
the agreement, remain outsi 


The writer is a commentator on t 
affairs. 
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